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FRANCE : 


HER REVOLUTIONS, HER REPUBLICS, HER NATIONAL ASSEMBLIES, 
HER PARTIES, AND PRESENT PROSPECTS.* 


\yorE than three months have 
M passed away since the Revolution 
of the 24th of February ; since that 
period also hundreds and thousands 
of Englishmen have visited Paris ; 
one half of our newspapers, metro- 
politan and provincial, morning and 
evening, is filled with letters, cor- 
respondence, description, extract, and 
translation, touching this event: yet 
it is wonderful how ignorant we are 
in England of the real and actual 
state of France, of the men acting 
and of their motives, of the condition 
and feeling of the army, and of all 
that can throw light on the prospects 
and probable permanence of the 
young Republic. The Quarterly 
Review came out just five weeks after 
the event, with a very neat summary 
made up from the newspapers and 
pamphlets to which the event gave 
rise ; but for any useful information 
as to men or things, as to the mo- 
tives and moving principles of parties, 
as to the tone of thought prevailing 
in the capital, you might as well 
have consulted an old almanac of 


1824 or 1825. The author of the 
paper was evidently an industrious 
and a painstaking man ; he wielded 
also a practical and fluent pen; he 
was habituated, it was plain, to official 
forms, red tape, and routine; he had 
looked through memoirs on the sub- 
ject of the French Revolution of 
1789 more than once, and had often 
referred to Burke and to Bouillé. 
He had talked with Dumouriez eight 
or nine-and-thirty years ago, with 
Baron Capelle seventeen or eighteen 
years ago, with Louis Philippe himself 
since his arrival in this country; he 
had waded also through the blue- 
books of France and of England for 
thirty years of his life; yet notwith- 
standing these aids it was plain he 
knew nothing of the people made of 
flesh and blood, of their dispositions, 
feelings, sentiments, opinions, pre- 
vailing tastes, or political tendencies. 
In order to know these a man must 
have lived early in life, and lived 
long, in the country ; he should be, 
moreover, happily constituted, and 
without the prejudices, preposses- 
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sions, and the angularities character- 
istic of an Englishman of the older 
school. But the Quarterly critic, 
though well-read enough in books, 
pamphlets, and French history of 
fifty or sixty years ago, has not be- 
stowed so much attention on the 
recent literature of France, and, it is 
obvious, that of the people; from resi- 
dence and contact he knows little or 
nothing. The writer of the article 
in the Edinburgh Review is not ob- 
noxious to precisely the same cen- 
sure. His paper gives evidence of 
less knowledge of the past history of 
France than is possessed by the Quar- 
terly scribe, but it is clear he has been 
a more assiduous reader of Louis 
Blanc’s History of Ten Years; and 
that he has also deemed it necessary 
to inform himself somewhat of the 
doctrines of the Fourierists, Social- 
ists, and Communists. But apart 
from this rifacciamento, cooked up 
for the occasion, there is nothing in 
the blue-and-yellow organ of the 
Whig-Radicals to throw light on the 
vast event which is agitating France 
from one end to the other, and 
which, for good or evil, must have 
the greatest influence on Europe. 

It is the idlest of all the idle dreams 
of red-tapists and review - article 
writers to hold that the Republic of 
1848 was improvised, that Republi- 
can opinions have not been propa- 
gated far and wide through the 
eighty-six departments of France for 
more than half a century, or that 
the Armies of the Consulate, the 
Empire, the Restoration, and the Re- 
volution of 1830, have not been deeply 
and generally pervaded by them. 

The infancy of the democratic age 
in France began nearly, if not fully, 
acentury ago. The mind of Europe 
had been before disturbed and agi- 
tated by the writings of Descartes, 
Leibnitz, Bayle, Fontenelle, Le Sage, 
and even of the good-humoured, but 
sly and sarcastic, Moliére; and the 
works of these master-spirits conduced 
to produce as great, though not as 
rapid, changes as the writings of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Fénélon, u- 
marchais, Chamfort, and the ency- 
clopedists. ‘Voltaire and Rousseau, 
however, created a species of mental 
Sears and sympathy which 
pervaded all who thought or read ; 
and to these two men, more than to 
any other Writers, is traceable the 
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Republican spirit that has more or 
less prevailed from 1787 to the pre- 
sent day. By his exquisite and trans- 
lucent clearness, by a spirit of ridi- 
cule and banter which not even truth 
could withstand, by his spontaneous 
wit, and pleasant persiflage, and emi- 
nently French nature, so pregnant 
with esprit, Voltaire recommended 
himself to all classes of his country- 
men. The man who, like our own 
Defoe, our own Swift, and our own 
Cobbett, never wrote an obscure 
sentence in his life, was sure to be a 
favourite, not only in the chateau, 
but in the chaumiere. 

As to Rousseau, the magic beauty 
of his style, the flow and force of his 
diction, his apparent sincerity, en- 
thusiasm, and undoubted eloquence, 
gained him not only readers but 
proselytes. 

Some of the tragedies of Voltaire 
had made Republicanism not merely 
fashionable, but popular, long before 
the first Revolution ; and the vices of 
the court and aristocracy, the cor- 
ruption of the clergy, the venality 
prevailing among the magistracy, 
added to an onerous and unequal 
taxation, the result of long wars and 
wasteful expenditure, had rendered 
the minds of men discontented, eager 
for change, and desirous of bettering 
their condition. 

The struggle of America, in which 
France had played so considerable, 
yet so covert a part, and its triumph- 
ant success, taught the nation a lesson 
of which neither the sovereign nor 
courtiers of that day ever dreamed. 

When Beaumarchais, the music- 
master of the daughters of Louis XV., 
collected money from the courtesans 
and fermiers généreux to send arms 
to America, and afterwards pro- 
claimed himself, in 1774, a ‘ perse- 
cuted citizen, it was plain that the 
principles and cause supported by the 
court, with a view to injure the 
power and weaken the resources of 
England, had made some progress. 
The battle of Bunker’s Hill in the 
following year, and the declaration 
of American independence in the 
year after (1776), gave to the title of 
‘citizen’ a new significancy ; and this 
very Beaumarchais, in his subsequent 
stru; with the Parlement Meau- 
pou in the affair of Goézman, did 
more to destroy the ancient routine 
of proceedings, and to reveal the 
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hidden mysteries of justice, or rather 
of injustice, than any man who had 
yet appeared. The various legal 
memoirs of Beaumarchais may be 
read, not merely as models of wit 
and lucidity, but as revealing those 

reat principles of humanity and 
on which have since passed into 
aws. 

To him it is that the French, in 
the greatest degree, owe the principle 
of publicity, without which there 
can be no perfect justice. No works 
give the patient and industrious his- 
torical inquirer a juster idea of the 
progress of free opinion in France than 
these legal memoirs of the spright- 
ly writer and indefatigable specu- 
lator. The author and man became 
the rage. Court and country paid 
him homage, and the Prince of Conti 
invited the clockmaker’s son and 
teacher of music to dinner, saying 
that ‘ qu’il était d’assez bonne maison 
pour donner exemple de la maniére 
dont il fallait traiter uN st GRAND 
citoyeNn. It was in his theatrical 
ges however, still more than in 

is legal factums, that Beaumarchais 
levelled the deadliest blows against 
the existing order of things. In the 
Marriage of Figaro you find in every 

e those little pungent and stinging 
epigrams, those phrases since become 
proverbial, which did deadly work 
against the system. For example, 
*Qu’est-ce qu'un noble? Quel qu'un 
quis’est donné la peine de naitre !— 
a definition not likely to be forgotten 
by a pit composed of roturiers. 

The tiers état, so to speak, was 
foreshadowed and personified in Fi- 
garo. There were. esprit, industry, 
activity, and an inferior rank, ex- 
hibited in this creation of the dra- 
matist. This was the condition of 
the tiers état and the people. Inthe 
character of Almaviva, there were 
birth and wealth without desert as 
types of the court and noblesse. 

The comedy was a manifesto, open 
and undisguised, against the inequa- 
lities, just or unjust, of French so- 
ciety. In a country where so many 
hundreds of thousands believed them- 
selves placed in a position beneath 
their merits, and in which the mason 
or the millwright often possessed 
more esprit than the minister, Figaro 
Was sure to be applauded to the echo 
that did applaud again. There was 
& struggle, however, as to whether 
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the piece should ever be represented, 
which is pleasantly told by Madame 
Campan in her memoirs. 

The king was against Beaumar- 
chais, whereas the queen, M. de 
Vandreuil, and the society of Ma- 
dame de Polignac, were in his favour. 
The king and M. de Montesquieu 
wished that the piece should fail, 
whereas Monsieur, afterwards Louis 
XVIIL, appeared en grande loge. 
Figaro had a success so astonishing, 
that it gave its name and its popu- 
larity to a hundred objects among 
the boutiquiers of Paris. Thus there 
were robes d la Figaro, bijoux and 
corsets dla Figaro, gilets a la Figaro, 
and chupeauxr a la Figaro. ‘This, 
however, was not all. A simple 
valet de comédie became a political 
personage, and proclaimed from the 
foot-lights of a Parisian theatre the 
rights and liberties of the ders état as 
boldly and more effectively than 
Siéyes in his famous pamphlet. 
Among those, therefore, who gave a 
zreat impulse to ideas of innovation 
3eaumarchais must ever obtain a 
foremost place. ‘Il a poussé plus 
que personne les esprits en avant.’ 
He was essentially an innovator ; 
and whether in aiding the revolted 
Americans, in combating and cover- 
ing with ridicule the magistracy 
emanating from the royal power, and 
agitating France from circumference 
to centre for a paltry lawsuit of 
fifteen louis,—whether in lashing 
—s or hypocrisy, Beaumarchais 
must always be considered as a man 
who gave a great impulse to the 
popular mind. 

Royalty and aristocracy had long 
been discredited and derided, then, 
before either the one or the other 
were abolished on the 9th and 10th 
of August, 1792. The king, an ex- 
cellent man in most respects, had 
rendered himself despicable by his 
weakness, his vacillation, and his bad 
faith; and the aristocracy had fallen 
into contempt for their frivolity, their 
worthlessness, the corruption of their 
lives, and the senselessness of their 
pursuits. When the Republic was 
proclaimed on the 21st of September, 
1792, it was no sudden thought. 
The example of America—in achiev- 
ing whose independence some of the 
most brilliant of the French youth 
participated—had been é 
the French nation for sixteen years ; 
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and with Republican sentiments the 
nation had long become familiar, not 
merely from Corneille, but from the 
Brutus and the Mort de César of 
Voltaire. 

During the thirteen years the first 
Republic lasted, it had its partisans 
and favourers in all classes of the 
population. There were Republican 
poets, orators, historians, statesmen, 
priests, diplomatists, as well as Re- 
publican generals, admirals, artists, 
and men of science and of letters. 
Among the poets were the brothers 
Chenier, to whom M. Thiers is col- 
laterally related, and Lebrun ; among 
the orators, Vergniaud, Buzot, Gen- 
sonné, Barbaroux, Gaudet, Herault 
de Sechelles ; among the historians, 
Guinguinée and Berlier ; among the 
statesmen and organisateurs, Carnot, 
Chauvelin, and Laplace ; er 
generals, Massena, Augereau, Lan- 
nes, Championnet, Joubert, Moreau, 
Gouvion, St. Cyr, Dessoles, and La- 
horrie ; among its men of science and 
of letters, Monge, Fourcroy, Chaptal, 
Berthollet, Laplace. David, Gerard, 
and Girodet, were the artists; Me- 
hul and Gossec the musicians; and 
Talma was the chief among the 
actors. Opinions so generally pre- 
vailing were propagated in families, 
—became traditional, and suited, so 
to speak, the genius of the nation. 
France has always been more pas- 
sionate for equality than for liberty, 
and without here entering into a dis- 
quisition on forms of government, it 
may be confidently averred that re- 
publics in general provide rather for 
social equality than individual liberty. 
We are not apologising for, or de- 
fending, this particular form of go- 
vernment. It is a form of govern- 
ment infinitely less preferable, in 
our judgment, than a well-balanced 
monarchy ; but the question is, not 
what we as a community or as indivi- 
duals prefer, but, what is the bent and 
tendency of a large portion of the 
French nation? We by no means 
say a majority of the Irench nation, 
but we contend a large, a daring, an 
active, and—so far as energy, cou- 
rage, and intelligence are concerned 
—a most influential minority. 

It is of the greatest importance to 
England to be rightly informed as 
to the actual condition of France ; 
and when public writers among our- 
selves, however influential, put forth 
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asa truth that the army was sound 
and well-affected to the late mo- 
narchy, we question the fitness of 
these instructors to school the pub- 
lic mind on a subject on which they 
have themselves so much to learn. 
The spirit of the t body of the 
army, for five-and-fifty years, has 
been eminently Republican. Before 
the first Revolution, we freely admit 
that the officers and men were not 
tinctured with Republican doctrines ; 
but from the year 1790 to the year 
1848, the sous-officiers, the most in- 
telligent of the privates, the men 
most likely to influence and sway 
their comrades, have been Republican 
in tone and spirit. 

The army of France is recruited 
from the mass of proletaires, small 
farmers, and peasantry throughout 
the departments, and the young men 
of towns, the sons of artisans and 
labourers. Doctrines of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, have for two 
generations permeated through this 
class; and there is scarcely one 
among them who has not read, or 
heard read, the Catéchisme du Soldat, 
or the Victoires et Cunquétes des 
Francais, either of which works 
may be purchased at the nearest 
town or fair for a few sous. It is 
impossible to have passed through 
the departments of France during 
the last ten years, in any period 
when the popular mind was highly 
excited, without having heard, morn- 
ing and evening, the juvenile portion 
of the working population trolling 
those airs, which Dr. Millingen tells 
us were sung in his youth in 1792, 
when he traversed the streets of 
Paris, and which were called for at 
all the theatres, as the Marseillaise 
was called for in 1830 and 1831, in 
1840, in 184] and 1842, and again 
in 1848 :— 

Veillons au salut de l’Empire ; 

Veillons au maintien de nos droits. 
Si l’aristocratic conspire, 
Conspirons la perte des Rois. 
Liberté! Liberté! 
Plutét la mort que l’esclavage : 
C’est la devise des Francais. 


We remember ourselves to have 
heard a pretty woman of two or 
three-and-twenty, the wife of a dyer, 
in the beautiful little town of Brives 
la Gaillarde, in the department of 
the Correze, in the month of Octo- 
ber 1840, when the war-fever was 
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—thanks to M. Thiers—in the po- 
pulation, sing with transports of en- 
thusiasm La Carmagnole before her 
door, at seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, suiting the action to the word :— 


Dansons la Carmagnole. 
Vive le son! 
Vive le son ! 
Dansons la Carmagnole. 
Vive le son 
Du canon ! 


While this scene was being ex- 
hibited before an advocate, a doctor, 
a juge de paix, a Spanish and an 
English lady, and the ‘writer, the 
whole flower of the male population 
was traversing the town chanting the 
Chant du Départ to the music of 
Mehul :— 


La victoire en chantant vous ouvre la 
barriére, 
La liberté guide vos pas ; 
Et du nord au midi la trompette guer- 
riére 
A sonné l’heure des combats ! 
Tremblez, ennemis de la France ! 
Rois ivres de sang et d’orgueil ! 
Le peuple souverain s’avance. 
Tyrans, descendez au cercueil ! 
La République vous appelle, 
Sachez vaincre! ou sachez mourir ! 
Un Francais doit vivre pour elle, 
Pour elle un Francais doit périr. 


Far from having decreased since 
1840, the opinions and sentiments 
enunciated in these songs have only 
acquired fresh vigour, and new in- 
tensity, among the generality of small 
farmers and shopkeepers, amongst 
all the working men, amongst the 
a branches of the professions of 
aw and physic, but more especially 
among the soldiers and sous-officiers of 
the army. Since the period, now 
more than half a century ago, that 
fourteen Republican armies, half- 
clothed and wholly unpaid, flew to 
the frontiers to defend the soil and 
territory of France, the French sol- 
dier has been chiefly guided and pro- 
pelled by patriotism, by a love of 
country, by a desire of distinction. 
In the words Liberty and Equality 
he sees that a freer career is opened 
to him,—the career of the groom 
and stable-boy, Hoche ; of the cabin- 
boy, Massena ; of the costermonger’s 
son, Augereau ; of the labourer’s son, 
Lannes ; of the brazier’s son, Berna- 
dotte ; of the painter’s son, Gouvion 
St. Cyr; of the innkeeper’s son, 
Murat ; of the notary’s clerk, Ney ; 
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of the silk-mercer’s son, Suchet ; of 
the baker's son, Junot, who had him- 
self been marker at a billiard-table ; 
of Championnet, the natural son of 
@ provincial advocate, abandoned in 
the streets by his father; and of 
twenty others, who rose to the 
ranks of generals and marshals of 
France. All these things are well 
known to every sous-officier and 
serjeant, and to a great proportion 
of the privates, of the French army. 
The wonder, therefore, is, not that 
French soldiers should be Repub- 
licans, but that they should be in- 
clined to any other form of govern- 
ment. The great difficulty which 
N a had to vanquish after the 
18th Brumaire, was not a foreign 
enemy, but the Republican spirit of 
the army. The army of Italy, in 
which he had gained his earliest 
triumphs, was eminently Republican; 
and none conformed more to the 
re opinion than Buonaparte 
imself. By sembling and dissem- 
bling, by artful management and 
tact, and adroit handling of men, 
he contrived to cover his designs, 
and to gain over a party to his 
personal interests. For a long while 
he was encountered with strenu- 
ous opposition; and it was not 
till he could number among his 
devoted personal followers half-a- 
dozen distinguished officers, who con- 
sidered him entitled to their un- 
limited devotion, that there was the 
least prospect of his long-laid plans 
ripening. When his objects were 
more patent the army became 
divided into parties, one set of dis- 
tinguished young officers looking 
up to Buonaparte as their polar star, 
the other obeying only the instincts 
of conscience and of country. On 
the one side were Marmont, Murat, 
Duroc, Junot, Muiron, and Eugéne 
de Beauharnois; on the other, Ber- 
nadotte, Augereau, Jourdan, Carnot, 
Massena, Brune, Lecourbe, Dessoles, 
St. Cyr, St. Suzanne, and others. 
The Revolution of the 18th Brumaire 
was achieved, not by the army but 
by intrigue and stratagem, and the 
adroit management of three ex- 
riests, Siéyes, Talleyrand, and 
ouché. 

When the Consulate for life and 
the Empire had passed away, it was 
necessary for the Restoration to weed 
the service of many Buonapartist 
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and Republican officers, the latter of 
whom still remained attached by the 
prestige of glory to the wonderful 
man who had used the bone and 
blood of the nation only for purposes 
of personal ambition. But in thus 
decimating the ranks of officers and 
sub-officers, the Bourbons but in- 
creased discontent. The result was 
a fresh crop of conspiracies, one or 
other of which exploded yearly from 
1816 to 1830. These conspiracies 
were all, or nearly all, conducted by 
military men ; and whether at Nantes, 
La Rochelle, Béfort, Thiers, Poitiers, 
or Colmar, the names of officers of 
the line were painfully prominent. 
It is true that Paul Didier was not a 
military man, but an advocate; and 
that he was not a Republican, but an 
Orléanist, paid and protected by a 
certain personage: but Paul Didier 
was aided by military men as instru- 
ments, and to these it was necessary 
to put forward the Republic as a pre- 
text, though the real purpose was to 
remove the elder branch and place 
in their position the then Duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Louis Philippe, 
and now soi-disant Count de Neuilly. 
It was the Republic that put the 
active military agents in motion, as 
was well known to General Donna- 
dieu ; and it was the magic word of 
* Republic’ only that acted on the 
minds of Bertin, Caron, Bories, 
Raoux, Gouben, and the officers of 
the 45th and 46th of the line and 
the Chasseurs a cheval. 

It may be answered, that there was 
a cessation of conspiracy towards the 
close of 1824. So undoubtedly there 
was for a few months on the accession 
of Charles X.; for that monarch was 
@ sincere man and a gentleman of 
chivalrous bearing, who, though 
weak, meant well. But the persecu- 
tions of the press in the year after he 
ascended the throne, the encourage- 
ment of the Jesuits and the Congre- 
gations, and the disbanding of the 
National Guard in 1827, newly 
aroused public indignation, A secret 
society of Charbonnerie was soon esta- 
blished at Paris; and if the Revolu- 
tion of the Three glorious Days, as 
they were for some months called, 
did not break out earlier than 1830, 
that result was owing to the popu- 
larity of Martignac, who, from bein 
the foremost and most accomplish 
advocate of Bordeaux, was raised to 
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the rank of cabinet minister by 
Charles X, To every man acquainted 
with the history of France, it is well 
known that the Duke of Orleans did 
every thing that indirect agency and 
money could accomplish to forward 
the events of July. Allusions to 
this fact are carefully avoided in the 
Personal History of Louis Philippe, 
published by Messrs. Grant and 
Griffith, which we have put as a note 
to this article, and which appears 
to be a paltry one-sided compilation, 
where it is not a servile translation 
from the French: but the circum- 
stances are fully detailed in Louis 
Blane’s history, and a very readable 
summary of the fourberies of this 
scapin of princes and kings may also 
be found within the compass of fifty 
pages in the second volume of the 
work published by Mr. Newby, and 
called Analogies and Contrasts, which 
we can recommend as a publication 
very much above the average run of 
works now sent forth. 

We do not mean by any means to 
say that the Duke of Orleans was 
an open or indiscreet conspirator for 
the fifteen years during which he was 
playing a deceitful and hypocritical 
part. He was far too cunning and 
crafty to be so; but by friends, by 
partisans, and subordinate agents, who 
could always be disavowed and re- 
pudiated, he effected much sous cape ; 
and by his ostentatious frugality, his 
bourgeoisie habits, and his sending his 
children to public schools, captivated 
the middle and shopkeeping «!asses, 
derisively called the genre épicier, 
who were persuaded then that if he 
were called to the throne, they would 
have a Citizen King and Republican 
institutions. Even day-dreams such 
as these befooled poor old weak La- 
fayette, the consistent Dupont de 
l’Eure, and Lafitte, a man of gene- 
rous impulses, though vain, weak, 
and un peu trop Gascon for a public 
man, 

Before, however, the Citizen King 
had been a year on the throne, he 
belied all his promises, commenced a 
reactionary system, and reigned as 
though he had not been elected, but 
as though power had devolved on 
him as a matter of right. The con- 
sequence was, that Charbonnerie and 
Carlism—other words for Republic- 
anism and Royalism towards the 
elder branch—became rife and ram- 
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t. The Citizen King had scarcely 
Ce more than a twelvemonth on 
the throne when an_ insurrection 
broke out at Lyons. In this many 
military men were implicated; and 
the banner under which they fought 
was the banner ofa Republic. So 
hardly were the Government pressed 
that they were obliged to evacuate 
the city; and the insurrection was 
only at length quelled by measures 
of extreme violence, and a great sa- 
crifice of human life. Within six 
months after the Lyons outbreak, 
the funeral of General Lamarque, 
an avowed Republican, and a dis- 
tinguished soldier of the Empire, 
afforded ground for a fresh outbreak. 
On this occasion the armed force of 
the Government was boldly opposed 
by the armed populace of Paris, 
aided by many retired veterans and 
sous-officiers. The capital was placed 
in a state of siege, the Polytechnic 
school was broken up, the veterinary 
school of Alfort was suppressed, and 
the artillery corps of the National 
Guard, the most intelligent and in- 
structed portion ofthat body, dissolved. 
Disaffection was not confined to 
Paris. The capital of Lorraine was 
the theatre of fresh disturbances, and 
La Vendée was not merely restless 
and unquiet, but ina flame, Insur- 
rection was for a time suppressed, 
but never wholly extinguished. The 
daring and dangerous organisation 
of the Republican party again be- 
came manifest in the month of April, 
1834. Various new societies started 
into existence, or old Republican 
societies were reconstituted; among 
others the Société des Droits de 
l’Homme, the Amis du Peuple, the 
Association Gauloise, the Association 
pour la Défense de la Liberté de la 
Presse, and many others. Paris alone 
was divided into 163 sections; and 
a correspondence was kept up with 
all the garrisons of France, but 
more especially with those of Ver- 
sailles and Vincennes. Yet we are 
confidently told by public instructors 
in England, daily and quarterly, 
that at this time the army was pure, 
and that it so continued down to 
1848 ; whereas, as we have been 
shewing, or attempting to shew, the 
army from 1793 was highly—and 
even antecedent to that year, in a 
degree, democratic. In many depart- 
ments, at this time, Republicans pre- 
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dominated. So it was in the Jura, 
at Arbois, at Dijon, at Clermont 
Ferrand, and in parts of Champagne 
and Franche Comté. So it was 
more especially at Grenoble, the 
frontier town of the department of 
the Isére. 

Many of the junior and svus-officiers 
had been Republican before the first 
Revolution; but the number who 
had become so since the Revolution 
of 1830 had, from the retrograde 
policy pursued by the Government, 
greatly increased. Attempts were 
all this time made by the Repub- 
licans to gain over some of the crack 
regiments, such as the Cuirassiers, 

uartered at Luneville; but the ef- 
ort was abandoned, though the pro- 
pagand was carried on with great 
vigour in the Dréme, in the Ardeche, 
in the Loire, and in the Saéne and 
Loire, by Godefroi Cavaignac, the 
brother of the present Minister for 
War and the son of the, Viscount 
Cavaignac; by Cabet, the editor of 
the Populaire; and Jules Favre, a 
month ago the under-secretary to 
Ledru Rollin, and now one of the 
ministers charged with a portfolio. 
At the period of which we speak, 
Jules Favre was a poor advocate 
just entering on the practice of his 
profession. ‘These Propagandists were 
aided by several sous-officiers, now 
requited for their early profession 
of Republican faith, such as Thomas, 
Bernard, Laportaire, and others. So 
strong, indeed, was the Republican 
insurrection of Lyons, that forty 
thousand troops, and thirty-six pieces 
of cannon, were necessary to put it 
down. Probably no circumstance 
more inflamed the minds of men with 
hatred and the desire of vengeance, 
than the process which followed this 
disturbance in the year 1834, in the 
Chamber of Peers, and commonly 
called the Procés d’Avril. A more 
one-sided and partial abuse of the 
office of judicature was never ex- 
hibited by any Chamber calling itself 
a Court of Justice. Events passing 
contemporaneously in ten out of the 
eighty-six departments of France 
were sought to be brought together, 
and to be declared in the language 
of French law ‘conneres. The 
committee appointed to prepare the 
defence of the accused acted with 
great spirit and unity. Among the 
members were several names that 
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have lately very much figured before 
the public, such as Armand Marrast, 
now Mayor of Paris; Caussidiére, 
little more than a fortnight ago 
Prefect of Police; Albert, the head 
of the Commission for the Organ- 
isation du ‘Travail, and now a 
State-prisoner at Vincennes ; Dupont 
de l’Eure, ex-President of the ex- 
Provisional Government; Arago, re- 
cently Minister of War and Marine, 
and now one of the Executive Com- 
mittee; Carnot, Minister of Public 
Instruction ; Garnier Pagés, Minister 
of Finance; Ledru Rollin, formerly 
Minister of the Interior, and now 
one of the Executive Committee ; and 
Cormenin, President of the Council 
of State. 

On the 17th of August, 1835, 
Thiers being Minister of the In- 
terior, Guizot Minister of Public In- 
struction, and Duchatel Minister of 
Commerce, the Court of Peers pro- 
nounced sentence of condemnation. 
The president of this court was Duke 
Pasquier ; and the head officer of the 
parquet, or Procureur-général, Mar- 
tin du Nord. There were con- 
demned, Baure, Antide, Martin, Al- 
bert, and others, @ la déportation ; 
Lagrange and Tourres to twent 
yous of imprisonment ; Mollard, 

efevre, and others, to fifteen years 
of imprisonment ; Caussidiére, to ten 
years of imprisonment ; Blanc, to five 
years of imprisonment ; and Cavaig- 
nac, Berryer, Fontaine, Guinard, 
Armand Marrast, and others, were 
declared contumaces, and sentenced 
a la déportation. 

The monarch under whose reign 
these deeds were done is now, how- 
ever, be it remarked, a discrowned 
exile at Claremont; the Duke Pas- 
quier, his chancellor, who had taken 
a dozen oaths, fled in disguise to 
Perpignan, whence he reached Spain ; 
Thiers—who began a Raniinan, 
but was then a liveried lacquey of 
Louis Philippe—is now a private in 
the National Guard, and cannot pro- 
cure himself to be elected into the 
National Assembly, a ticket-porter 
of Marseilles being preferred to him ; 
the sour, austere, and dishonest Gui- 
zot, who uee a Carlist, was then 
Minister of Public Instruction, and 
is now a wanderer and an exile, 
living in the neighbourhood of 
Brompton Square; Duchatel, the 
bon-vivant sybarite Minister of Com- 
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merce, then feasting like Dives, and 
spreading snares at right and at left, 
is now a fugitive at Brighton; and 
Martin du Nord—in early life also a 
Republican—died raving mad in 
1847, having, as Chancellor of France, 
been found by the Préfet of Police 
drugged with poisoned wine in a 
house of the worst repute, kept by 
one Madame Feubert, in the Rue 
Notre Dame de Lorette: while half- 
a-dozen of the men then condemned 
have since enjoyed high office, and 
others of them may enjoy it before 
the close of this merry month of 
June. Theseare events that present 
the modern history of France as a 
reality stranger than the wildest 
fiction. Yet one cannot wholly read 
a remark on these things without 
pointing a political moral. The ducal 
conspirator of fifteen years,—the man 
who deceived and betrayed his sove- 
reign, his kinsman, and benefactor, 
Charles X.,—who imprisoned and 
brought to shame his own niece, the 
Duchess of Berry, to whom he was 
under the deepest obligations,—that 
best of Republicans of 1830, is now 
himself driven from a throne which 
he usurped on false pretences, with 
not a single attached friend or fol- 
lower out of his own family. ‘ Alas,’ 
as Burke says, ‘what shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue!’ 
How uncertain, unstable, and fleet- 
ing, are all things not founded on 
justice, morality, honour, and truth! 

We think we have stated enough 
to shew that the Republican party in 
France has been for more than half- 


ar strong, active, and ener- 
tha 


getic; t it was particularly so 
among subordinate military men and 
sous-officiers; and that it has, as a 
party, been always distinguished by 
its sincerity, its singleness, and fer- 
vent faith in its doctrines. It num- 
bers among its members some of the 
brightest and best men in France, 
and is thus described by the author 
of Analogies and Contrasts :— 

But if fertile in illustrations of genius 
and of talent, the Republican party shines 
more brightly still by the high principle 
and unswerving integrity of its leaders. 
Eighteen years—and for some, twice and 
thrice eighteen years—of temptation and 
unceasing contact with corruption have 
brought with them no contamination. 
Harsh, and sometimes prejudiced and 
extreme, in their opinions, they have 
made no compromise with the truth. 
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The seductions of office and of power 
have found them marble. Inflexible in 
principle, incorruptible in practice, amidst 
the profound demoralisation which sur- 
rounds them, without strain or hyperbole 
they may be likened to Romans of old 
Rome, transported to the marts of venal 
Carthage, or resuscitated amidst the in- 
curable degradation of the Byzantine 


crown. 

The Republican party, like every 
other party in France, contains no 
doubt many chimerical, ungovern- 
able, and impracticable men; and 
some men, such as Blanqui, Barbés, 
and Blanc, whose opinions as to pro- 
perty are dangerous and subversive 
of every established order: but the 
leading and guiding men among the 
Republicans are distinguished as 
poets, as orators, as publicists, as men 
of science, as warriors, as public 
writers, as philanthropists. 

Dupont de Il’Eure, to use the simple 
yet eloquent words of Arago, can 
present eighty odd years of an un- 
sullied, unspotted, and consistent life 
in a country in which nothing has 
been stable but instability. Nothing 
but the ‘ ratiocination of the heart,’ 
to use the words of the author of 
Analogies and Contrasts, nothing but 

nerous and ardent conviction, could 
induce such a man as Lamartine to 
become Republican. It is said by 
certain daily journals that Lamartine 
is a poet; and by one evening print 
— which stands alone, and which we 
blush to say calls itself Conservative 
—that he is a poetaster. But to have 
written verses is a strange reproach 
for any educated Englishman to urge 
against a statesman. Burleigh and 
Bacon wrote verses; so did Essex, 
Sackville, Raleigh, Falkland, Temple, 
Somers, Lord - chancellor ‘Talbot, 
Bolingbroke, Addison, Pulteney, the 
elder Pitt, Murray, Lord Mansfield, 
Burke, Fox, Windham, Wedder- 
burne, Fitzpatrick, Sheridan, Flood, 
Grattan, Canning, Wellesley, Dudle 
and Ward, Macaulay, and Shiel. 
Poetry is the salt of the earth, and 
no man can be a great orator or a 
great statesman without some touch 
of poetry in his composition. °T is 
true, Peel has not the smallest tincture 
of poetry about him; but though a 
man of clear head, cold heart, and 
excellent habits of business, what 
child come to years of discretion now 
thinks Peel either an orator or a 
statesman? To be either one or the 
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other, we must have genius, courage, 
and a large heart. 

Devoted, philanthropic, and sin- 
cere we believe Lamartine to be ; and 
though he may not fulfil all our ex- 
pectations, and exhibit the firmness 
as well as the purity of a Washing- 
ton, we shall still trust this lofty and 
generous-minded man till we find 
cause to doubt his hitherto unswerv- 
ing rectitude, or believe him to be 
weak and vacillating, ‘Les seuls dé- 
fauts, according to Rochefoucauld, 
‘qu’on ne saurait jamais corriger.’ 
Benevolence, humanity, and peace, 
are Lamartine’s watchwords. He 
cannot see liberty in war alone—war 
which advanced half a century ago 
through smoke and glory to a sure 
military despotism. 

Arago, the most scientific name in 
France, is, after Lamartine, the most 
considerable of the Republicans. 
Energetic, pure, and devoted to 
France, he has no ambition which is 
not identified with the interests of 
his country. On Pagés, on Cré- 
mieux, on Marie, there is no stain; 
and these men are aided in their 
labours at the council of state by 
Cormenin, a considerable jurist, and 
the most incisive political writer of 
his age; and their course is cheered 
by the approval of that tenderest and 
most patriotic of poets, Béranger, who 
has recorded the annals of the France 
of his day and of ours in songs that 
will never die. 

Such are some of the men who are 
connected with the Government of 
1848; but it would be a gross mistake 
to suppose, as the Quarterly Review 
supposes, that the Republican opi- 
nions professed by these men were 
engendered by the Revolution of 
1830: for an active, an energetic, 
and a daring Republican party has 
existed in France since 1793. During 
the reign of the emperor, whenever 
the career of glory was checked, or 
taxation became heavy, or Napoleon 
was long absent from Paris, the Re- 
publicans again shewed themselves. 

No men were better aware than 
Fouché and Talleyrand of the exten- 
sive ramifications of this party. In 
1806 and 1811 the Republicans had 
become restive and unquiet; secret 
societies and plots abounded, as the 
records of the police will abundantly 
prove. 

It was not merely in the army that 
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such opinions then prevailed, for they 
penetrated into the senate, where De 
Tracy, Garat, Cabanis, Lanjuinais, 
and Grégoire, who Dr. Millingen truly 
describes as a man of pure and vir- 
tuous life, sat not without influence. 
In the army Colonel Oudet, among 
others, had founded the society of 
Les Philadelphes ; and how Malet, 
Guidal, and Lahorie, all military men, 
conspired, is known even to the su- 
perficially informed in French his- 
tory and politics. 

After the Three Days of 1830, a 
great number of Republican officers 
again entered the service. A very 
few of them rallied round the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe; but the 
great majority became discontented, 
and either getired into private life, 
giving more strength and sound to 
the chorus of civil discontent, or con- 
spired in the barracks and quarters 
of the Government, or inoculated 
younger officers and soldiers with 
their democratic doctrines. 

Towards the end of the year 1837, 
the Republican party was formidable 
every where but in the Chambers ; 
and this fact alone ought to have 
warned, if not frightened, the Go- 
vernment as to the policy they were 

ursuing. From 1834, the Repub- 
icans, seeing how vain and fruitless 
would be the combat in the legis- 
lature, sought other and less legiti- 
mate modes of influencing public 
opinion ; and the result waspthat in 
three years they spread a net-work 
of affiliation over the eighty-six 
departments of which France is com- 
posed. So passive were the mass of 
the population,—so apathetic and so 
disgusted with the government of 
Louis Philippe, that, in May 1839, 
Barbés, at the head of two hundred 
men, kept in check the Municipal 
Guard, the troops of the line, and 
the armed force of a capital whose 
garrison amounted to fifty thousand 
men. When Barbés—half-madman 
though he was, and is—appeared to 
take his trial, and was condemned to 
death, such was the effect produced 
on the working people of Paris by a 
man of fortune (as he was, and is) 
making common cause with them, 
that the ouvriers ceased to labour ; 
the students of the Pays Latin sur- 
rounded the Chamber ; and the whole 
working population, by their me- 
nacing attitude, prevented the Go- 
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vernment from raising a scaffold, 
This would not have been so had the 
Government of Louis Philippe kept 
advancing with the intelligence of 
the nation,—had he governed by and 
for the people of France. As he did 
not do so, the more active popular 
leaders determined to fill up the out- 
line traced in 1789, 1793, and in 1830; 
and to give to France, after the lapse 
of nearly sixty years of struggle, a 
more Democratic government, either 
with an elective president, or three, 
or five, as might be agreed on by the 
nation at large. ‘This desire for 
organic change was produced wholly 
by the retrograde policy of the mo- 
narch and his ministers, and hastened 
by the dissolution of the refractory 
companies of the National Guard and 
the erection of the detached forts, 
The breaking-up of the alliance 
with England for causes purely per- 
sonal and dynastic, the shameful 
fraud and trickery used in reference 
to the Spanish marriages, disgusted 
more thoughtful men than the masses 
of whom we have been speaking. 
No sooner did the affair of the 
Spanish marriages convert the entente 
cordiale into a feeling decidedly hos- 
tile between the cabinets of St. 
James's and the Tuileries, than the 
animosity of the National died away, 
thus proving that the former attacks 
of that paper on England were mere 
attacks on the Guizot ministry, which 
had invoked the British alliance as a 
guarantee of peace. But when the 
nation came fully to know that the 
rupture of the alliance with England 
entailed on France the burden and 
the shame of an alliance with Aus- 
tria,—that Gallicia, Cracow, and all 
Poland must be sacrificed,—the Pope 
thwarted and traversed in every pos- 
sible way,—that the popular mind 
in Italy, Sicily, Switzerland, and 
Germany, must be repressed and 
controlled, and Jesuits and ultra- 
Catholics be supported by a Calvinist 
minister,— when the nation came 
fully to know and understand these 
things, its indignation knew no 
bounds; and the sous-officiers and 
subordinates of the French army 
openly cried out that the system 
could not last, and vowed in their 
hearts not to support it. 
Unfortunately, the corruption and 
depravity of the social system of 
France became at this moment as 
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patent as the political was scandalous 
and servile. The names of Teste, 
Cubiéres, Pellapra, and Petit, will 
recur to the reader; nor ean he for- 
get the Praslin murder, nor the scan- 
dalous trial of Frére Leotade at Tou- 
louse. This monster was one of a 
confraternity of monks established 
in the town, and protected by the ex- 
Queen of the French, a bigoted and 
narrow-minded, though in other re- 

cts an amiable and a good, woman. 

he villain enticed into his cell a 

r bookbinder’s apprentice -girl, 
who had been delivering newly-bound 
books at the convent. In that cell 
he ruined and murdered her, hiding 
the body in the convent garden. His 
confraternity, numbering nearly two 
hundred dissembling scamps, swore 
through thick and thin to save the 
brute-beast in human shape. Half 
Toulouse, men and women, believed 
him to be innocent; for his cause 
was sustained by the power of money, 
and marvellously harmonious false 
swearing. Bets of ten to one were 
offered and taken that he would be 
acquitted about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and we will not contend that 
interest and gold might not have 
effected wonders under the old sys- 
tem. But the Revolution of the 
24th of February brushed away the 
congeries of prevarications and eva- 
sions, and the scoundrel was sent to 
the hulks for life in the middle of 
April. 

Notwithstanding the existence of 
four hundred thousand places, large 
and small, there needed but the ex- 
istence of a sound popular cry to 
upset the monarch and his system. 
In the interval between September 
1847 and February 1848 the call for 
Reform became loud and general, 
and about seventy electoral banquets 
were held in the departments. The 
offensive allusion in the king’s speech 
to the deputies who attended aroused 
a spirit of defiance, increased and 
exacerbated by the proclamation to 
put down the popular voice. 

The rest is soon told. The last 
banquet was fixed for the 22d of 
February, and on the 24th the mo- 
narch had ceased to reign and a Re- 
pee was proclaimed, That Repub- 

c has now existed for more than 
three months, and though it has done 
many foolish and some mad thin 
and in the latter category pothing 
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was more mad than the attempt to 
organise labour—yet it is remarkable 
with how little violence and how 
little bloodshed so wondrous a change 
has been accomplished. 

The National Assembly, elected 
by universal suffrage, has chosen a 
majority of moderate men wishing 
progress and desiring peace. Among 
900 members, 600 are moderate and 
peaceful deputies, who have every 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by 
disturbance and anarchy; 100 of 
them are men who have postponed 
for the moment their monarchical 
and Carlist tendencies, and given in 
their adhesion to the existing system ; 
and there are not among the re- 
mainder, 150 persons, oay not 
200, maintaining the exaggerated and 
furious opinions of Ledru Rollin. 
This very small fraction is not, more- 
over, distinguished by ability, though 
there are some men of energy among 
them. It is plain there is a marked 
dissidence between the Assembly and 
the Executive Council,—or, at least, 
a portion of the Executive Council, 
and that the Assembly is more mode- 
rate in opinion than any portion of 
the Executive,—certainly much more 
moderate than the advanced section 
of it. 

The National Assembly is also, it 
is plain, jealous of its authority, and 
unwilling to part with or delegate it 
for any length of time. We, there- 
fore, look at no distant day for a 
struggle between the Assembly and 
the aon which may end in a 
simple change of the latter, or a 
portion of it, cr which may extend to 
even more important and significant 
changes. Much will depend on the 
part played by the army and the 
National Guard. There are at this 
moment twelve or fourteen regiments 
in Paris, or near it ; and General Ca- 
wae has 20,000 men of the line, 
at least, available at a moment's 
warning. ‘These troops and their 
sous-officiers have confidence in the 
present Minister of War, who, though 
a gentleman and a noble by birth, is 
the son of his own works. Bedeau, 
now in his forty-fourth year, it is 
supposed will act cordially with the 
War Minister; and so will, doubtless, 
Baraguay d’Hilliers, who unites civil 
capacity with military talent of the 
highest order. These three remark- 
able men have served together in 
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Africa with cordiality, and it is not 
to be sup they will be disunited 
on the soil of France. It is, however, 
possible, if the Government were 
split into factions, or if there were an 
open rupture between the Assembly 
and the Executive, that they might 
choose different sides. But, in that 
event, the opinion of the mass of 
the army and the National Guard 
would most likely preponderate. 
There is much in the prestige of pos- 
session. It is vulgarly said to be 
nine points of the law, and this ap- 
lies to canon as well as to municipal 
aw. It must also be remembered 
that General Cavaignac, who is in the 
force and flower of his age, is an 
active and energetic man, beloved 
alike by officers and soldiers, and 
who will not allow the grass to grow 
under his feet in a time pregnant 
with great events. 

Within the last fortnight nine or 
ten regiments of the line have entered 
Paris, four or five had antecedently en- 
tered; and these, with the artillery 
and engineer officers, place a force 
little if at all short of 30,000 men at 
the disposition of the Minister of 
War. Cavaignac has undivided re- 
sponsibility, and he is the man to use 
it firmly and well. Though de- 
scended from a distinguished soldier 
of the Empire, the Vicomte Cavaig- 
nac—though the brother of Godefroi 
Cavaignac, implicated in the events of 
April 1834—though himself com- 
promised by his political opinions in 
1832, and albeit a distinguished éléve 
of the Polytechnic and of the School 
of Artillery at Metz—banished, not- 
withstanding his services in the 
Morea in 1828 and in 1829, to Al- 
giers—he soon illustrated him- 
self; and, malgré his independent 
and Republican spirit, gained the 
respect and confidence of his superior 
officers. He distinguished himself in 
every engagement, and all his gra- 
dations in rank except the last were 
gained on the field of battle. He is 
not a brigand and a plunderer, hated 
by the army like old Soult, first 
stealing, then selling pictures, jobbin 
in clot ing, in muskets, in places, ani 
securing for himself and his family 
offices, emoluments, and pensions ; 
he is not an incapable intriguer like 
Sebastiani, or a gaoler and a spy on 
a woman like that uncouth, half- 
soldier, half-savage, Bugeaud de la 
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Piconmerie, but an officer brave 
comme son épée, the son of his own 
works, a renegade to no opinion, a 
betrayer of no party. But though 
such are his honourable antecedents, 
though he be a Republican of old 
standing, the Minister of War will 
have order with liberty, and he will 
be supported by all the sous-officiers, 
the most important instruments to 
secure the fidelity of the troops. 

The National and Mobile Guard 
will also act with him with alacrity, 
for they know that he is not merely 
an honest and a true man, but a bold 
and a capable soldier. 

Baraguay d'Hilliers and Bedeau 
will also lend their aid; so that if 
the clubs shew themselves in force, 
they will be put down summarily and 
most effectively. 

This is so far reassuring ; and it is 
also most satisfactory to know that 
very fit and proper persons have been 
chosen by the National Assembly to 
draw a programme of theconstitution. 

Cormenin, a man who has devoted 
more than a quarter of a century of 
his life to the history and study of 
legislation, and who is the most pun- 
gent political writer of his day, will 
be the head of the commission. 
Dufaure, one of the most logical 
speakers in the Chamber, a man of 
great experience (for he is sixty years 
of age), of the most persevering in- 
dustry, and a lawyer of good repute, 
is another member. Vivien, an old 
Minister of Justice, an old member 
of former Chambers, as deputy for 
St. Quentin, and who discusses better 
and more eruditely administrative 
and municipal questions than any 
man in France, with the exception 
of the two first-named, is also a 
member of this commission; which 
will have the advantage of the pro- 
found thought and ingenious specu- 
lation of De Tocqueville, the deputy 
for Valognes, the author of the 
best book on America. Nor will 
practical experience, acuteness, sub- 
tilty, and knowledge of living law, 
be wanting; for Dupin, one of the 
ablest advocates of France, and one 
of the most learned of her scientific 
lawyers, is a member of the commis- 
sion; as is also Odillon Barrot, who 
has given much attention to the 
study of legislation. General know- 
ledge and aptitude will be repre- 
sented on this committee by Pagés 
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de l’'Arriege, one of the best political 
writers of France, and a very excel- 
lent speaker and man of business ; 
and Marrast, Dornes, and Vaulabelle, 
represent the press, as Victor Con- 
sidérant represents the Socialist, and 
Tourret de l’Allier, an old éléve of 
the Polytechnic, and an engineer of 
the Ponts et Chaussées, the industry 
of the country. It is true that La- 
mennais is not on this committee. He 
resigned his office, though appointed 
by the Chamber; and we do not 
think this is to be regretted, for 
though a man of a generous and a 
benevolent mind, he is erratic and of 
irregular impulses, and is fitter for 
the speculations of the closet than 
for the every-day business of life. 
It, therefore, seems to us of happy 
augury that he has withdrawn from 
the deliberations of the committee, 
and left the discussion and fixing of 
a constitution to men more familiar 
with the every-day work and wear 
and tear of human life. 

Between the Executive Govern- 
ment and the National Assembly 
it is plain, however, that there 
are dissidences. The Assembly, 
thanks to the circulars of M. Ledru 
Rollin, and M. Jules Favre who held 
the pen for him, is much more mo- 
derate in opinion than the Executive 
Committee, and more ae to 
stand still. A majority of the mem- 
bers are men arrived at or past the 
middle period of life, many of them 
are wealthy, the greater number have 
some small competence, and a vast 
majority are hostile to any greater 
organic changes than have alread 

en place. The wild plans of Louis 
Blanc, enforced with all the graces of 
a most persuasive and pellucid style, 
have appalled them not more by 
their extravagance in doctrine than 
in cost; and they are still more under 
the influence of apprehension since 
Barbés’ ineffectual attempt at an- 
other revolution on the 15th of May. 

This moderate majority issupported 
by the few members of the centre 
and left centre that have got into 
the Assembly—by the Legitimatists, 
with Berryer and Larochejacquelin 
at their head ; by the centre gauche 
and old Gyasatie opposition, and 
members of the extréme gauche ; by 
Barrot, Dufaure, Billaut, Duvergier 
d’Hauranne, and others, tn 
and think that, in the present state 
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of the finances, it is at best an equi- 
vocal measure to keep 115,000 men 
in the ateliers nationaux. Lamar- 
tine has sought to arbitrate between 
these parties, and to induce each of 
them to give up something so as to 
produce a harmonious ‘whole; but 
the attempt has been hitherto un- 
successful. In fact, this patriotic 
man, after the 15th of May, put to 
hazard his power and his popularity, 
by not placing himself at the head 
of the majority and giving a tongue 
to its indignation ; and he completely 
lost his ry till Tuesday the 
23d of May, when he made his 
exposition of the policy of the Go- 
vernment in reference to Poland and 
to Italy. Such, however, is the 

wer and prestige of genius that 

amartine regained d’emblée a great 
oe of the popularity he had lost. 

othing can be finer, franker, or 
more moderate, than the tone of his 
speech. He tells the truth out openly 
to the nation and its representatives, 
to its factions and to its clubs, armed 
or unarmed, and carries the Assembly 
along with him. They who have 
ever heard Lamartine speak, must 
be aware that this arises, not from 
the energy and fervidness of his 
manner (for he is rather cold and 
unimpassioned), but from his evident 
sincerity, earnestness, and high prin- 
ciple. He says that Poland cannot 
be saved through war; for war rarely, 
if ever, brings liberty in its train. 
He points to the soil on which his 
auditors stand, and asks them whe- 
ther twenty years of war brought 
aught to France but a military des- 
potism? The voice of Lamartine is, 
therefore, for peace; and his speech 
meets with universal acclamation 
in France, and is only vilipended 
by Lord Brougham, who applied 
for citizenship under a government 
which he mow abuses. He con- 
demns a Propagandist Government 
sending its emissaries from frontier 
to frontier; and repudiates inva- 
sions, which he contends falsified 
the Republican principle. He says, 
these Zouge were made in spite of 
the Provisional Government. He 
calls the attempt to invade Belgium 
disastrous ; denounces the expedition 
against Chamberry, as well as the 
invasion of the German refugees, 
who assembled in spite of the Go- 
vernment at Strasburg,— putting 
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thus to peril the liberty of the Ger- 
man people. He says France will 
give heed to the supplication of Italy 
not to cross the Alps; and that, if 
she come at all, she will only come 
at the invitation of the people, and 
at the proper time and the proper 
hour. This is all right, for it is 
sensible and moderate, and gives 
some earnest that the days of smoke 
and glory, and mere brute conquests, 
are passed. 

On the other hand, it must not be 
concealed that the industrial and 
financial condition of France is far 
from being in a satisfactory state. 
The proposition of the Government 
to take the railways into its own 
management, paying the share- 
holders, native and foreign, in de- 
preciated rentes, excites the liveliest 
remonstrances; and _ shareholders 
from all the departments are flock- 
ing up to Paris, protesting against the 
spoliation. It is possible that if the 
English shareholders make common 
cause with the French, and protest 
by the mouth of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, that the Govern- 
ment may recede from their inten- 
tion, or at least modify the mode 
of carrying that intention into exe- 
cution. It is while accusations of 
flagrant violations of contract are 
being made against the Government 
on this question, by St. Beuve, Du- 
vergier de Hauranne, Demarcay, and 
Berryer, that De Girardin has endea- 
voured to create an interest in be- 
half of the ex-Prince de Joinville in 
his journal called the Presse, by 

ublishing certain letters from him, 

ated Claremont, in which the warm- 
est wishes are breathed for France, 
and the most ardent desire is mani- 
fested to return to her soil. This 
attempt is too transparent, and being 
timed so as to be brought before the 
ublic simultaneously with the pro- 
— for the banishment of the Or- 
eans family from the territory of 
France, the design is clear. Girardin, 
however, far from benefiting their 
cause by this proceeding, will only 
injure it. The conduct of that fa- 
mily is too recent in the minds of 
the French people for any attempt 
at a restoration of the junior branch 
of the Bourbons to succeed. France 
gained nothing but reactionary mea- 
sures by a restoration of the elder 
branch ; and Louis X VILL. was a far 
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abler and honester, and Charles X. 
a thousand times a more honour- 
able and chivalrous-minded a man, 
than Louis Philippe d'Orléans. No, 
a long time must elapse before 
France has any Bourbons; and were 
she again to try any of the race in 
our day, the probability is, that she 
would revert to the elder branch : 
for Henry V. has a hundred covert 
adherents in the Assembly, and can 
count three departments of France 
in which a majority of the popula- 
tion are his enthusiastic adherents. 
But beyond mere place-hunters and 

rsonal dependants, or men who 

nave soiled themselves by crimes and 

basenesses in the service of the fa- 
mily, such as Decazes and Bugeaud, 
where is there a man who would go 
across the street to do one of the 
Orleans branch a service ? 

In fact, Louis Philippe destroyed 
the prestige of royalty in France. 
There was nothing in the nature or 
antecedents of the man to cause any 
human being to love him. He con- 
ducted the affairs of the country in 
the spirit and with the views of a 
large wholesale dealer in the Broad- 
way of New York. He was indirect 
—he was tricky,—anxious to do a 
bit of jobbery everywhere, to turn a 
penny, and to push his business and 
family a-head. So fond was he of 
money, that he left his aides-de-camp 
seven years unpaid, and many of his 
tradespeople three and four years, in 
order that he might make investments 
in the five per cents. The interest on 
this stock was never reduced, because 
the king and his sister were large 
holders. The ex-king was, in truth, 
a sham of the first magnitude ; and 
there is not one of his sons for whom 
the nation cares, to use an elegant 
phrase of Lord Campbell's, ‘a single 
rush.’ They are, in truth, a despic- 
able set. Montpensier left his pretty 
and interesting princess, the daughter 
of a race of kings, Spanish and 
Neapolitan, to shift for herself, and 
only thought of the grand-master of 
the artillery ; Nemours, placed over 
the heads of brave men who entered 
the service before he was born, with 
a fine army under his command, 
struck not a single blow for his 
father, his family, or for himself; 
and the thrasonical Joinville, who 
was to take London and blow us out 
of the Thames, made no appeal to 
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the navy, and accepted the 24th of 
February without striking a blow, 
either at Algiers or Toulon. This is 
not the stuff out of which heroes are 
made, nor are these the manner of 
men to captivate Frenchmen. They 
have none of the blood of Henry IV. 
in their veins,—none of the fine spi- 
rit and chivalry of a Bayard, a 
Duguesclin, or a Condé. 

As to the Duchess of Orleans, she 
is loved and revered by the people of 
Paris ; and there might be a cue 
for her son if the grandfather no 
longer existed. There was a chance, 
and a good chance, for him on the 
24th of February ; but the fair occa- 
sion was then allowed to slip by, and 
it may be a long while before such 
an opportunity shall occur again. 
It is difficult at the present time to 
say what a day, what an hour even, 
may bring forth ; but we think it may 
be safely averred, that if by intrigue, 
by bribery, or by any indirectness, 
the ex-Prince of Joinville is brought 
forward, a new civil war will break 
forth, which will be waged to 
the knife between Frenchman and 
Frenchman. Surely, therefore, in 
mercy to France and to the world, 
the old discrowned monarch who is 
now among us will spare his country 
this new affliction. 

France is heartily tired of Bour- 
bons. If, in her agony and despair, 
she should again return to monarchy, 
it is probable her monarchy will be 
an elective one, and that she will 
make a king for herself, as kings 
were made in the time of Buona- 
parte for Holland, for Westphalia, 
for Naples, for Spain; and, in our 
own day, for Belgium and for Greece. 
It is not to be concealed that the 
new Republic of France presents a 
great problem, and that the majority 
of thinking men in England are of 
Opinion it cannot last for any length 
of time. But it may last much longer 
than the most hopeful supposes, 
though it wil have to encounter 
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treachery, hypocrisy, gigantic fraud, 
and enormous lying. At its birth 
it had to encounter a monster called 
the organisation du travail, and it has 
strangled this monster and its parent, 
Louis Blanc. It has silenced Blanqui, 
imprisoned Barbés, set at defiance 
the Communists, and shut up the 
most vehement of the clubs. 

This is achieving something ; but 
then there are the financial difficulties, 
and theseare frightful, and among the 
most formidable perils of the situa- 
tion. The dangers accruing from 
the undue power of the workmen are 
daily diminishing, while the financial 
difficulties, on the contrary, are in- 
creasing. From external dangers 
the Republic runs, it appears to us, 
little risk, except in the event of an 
aggressive war; and a war of aggres- 
sion France is not likely to under- 
take. It is true that, whether she 
wars or not, some successful or daring 
soldier may try to play a part for 
himself. But we think the genius 
and disposition of the time averse 
from such an experiment, for the 
days, we believe, are gone when any 
one man can induce such a nation as 
France to move for his individual 
advancement or aggrandisement. A 
great soldier may be raised to the 
head of the Republic very soon— 
sooner than any body imagines ; but 
if he sought to perpetuate his power 
beyond the assigned limit, it is our 
conviction that he might be sent very 
quickly to Camden Town or Penton- 
ville, to Hammersmith or to Kew, 
to cultivate cabbages, and to pass 
the rest of his life in a suburban 
seclusion much more modest than 
that of the ex-royal exiles of Clare- 
mont or Weybridge. 

We have left ourselves no space to 
speak of Communism, Fourierism, 
Socialism, Chatelism, or any one of 
the hundred-and-one schemes which 
are afloat. But the truth is, that a 
consideration of these questions would 
demand a paper to itself. 
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BY MRS. D. OGILVY. 


Hu, giddy world of idleness! 

() Oh, clear and sunny Seine! 

No landmarks are there of distress 
In all thy wide domain ; 

The under-current of thy waves 
Is hidden from the eye, 

And the ‘ Memento mori’ graves 
Beyond the barrier lie. 





Religion here is gay withal 
In many a gilded weed ; 

Her mimic flowers, her tapers tall, 
Are emblems of her creed. 

False blossoms and deceptive lights, 
The censer and the shrine, 

The pageantry of heathen rites, 
Befit a Roman line. 


Bright city! in thy towering piles 
Such wondrous beauty gleams ; 
Proud London, heiress of the Isles, 

By thee insipid seems ; 
Aspasia-like, thou dost appeal 
To soul and sense as well, 
Both what we see and what we feel 
Exaggerate thy spell. 








Thy gardens and thy palaces, 
Thy pictures and thy choirs, 

Thy fountains and thy chestnut-trees, 
Thy butterfly attires 

Oh, Paris! if this world were all, 
What better fate could be, 

From pleasant morn till evening's fall, 
Than thou dost offer me ? 


But yet I know thy fantasies 
With overpowering charm 

Too soon the careless spirit please, 
And stun the soul’s alarm ; 

Duty, with all its stern demands, 
In poppied sleep is laid, 

And life flits by our folded hands 
A vision’s empty shade. 





Pleasure may not be man’s chief good, 
Though transient joys it give ; 

As sap is bound in healthy wood, 
Care flows in all who live, 

Nourishing them for realms above, 
High hope and glorious aim, 

More perfect knowledge, purer love, 
And a new holy name. 


So be it, city of the gay! 
No more in thee I'll drown 
Remembrance of a darkened day, 
Or of the warning frown. 
Thy funeral cup, O house of grief! : 
rims with a nobler wine; 
The laughter of the fool is brief: 
Let not his mirth be mine! 





















jpur length of time that has elapsed 
| since the events recorded in the 
following pages took place, has in- 
duced the Editor to publish a manu- 
script originally written for one of 
the family, in which occurred, to- 
wards the end of the last century, 
one of the most distressing histories 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF 


WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF HER CHILDREN, 
BY E. H. §&. 











that darken the domestic annals of 
Scotland. The narrative is simply 
and truthfully told by one who ap- 
pears to have held a situation com- 
bining the duties and advantages of 
a gouvernante and poor cousin. The 
name of Morven has been substituted 
for the original one by the Editor. 


MRS, MARY MORVEN, 


Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed. 


In the month of September 1793, 
it pleased God, in his mysterious and 
adorable providence, to remove from 
this changing world Mary the relict 
of George Morven, and only daughter 
of John Gordon, a gentleman posses- 
sing an estate of a considerable value 
in the Border country. 

She left three children,— 

George Gordon Morven, aged ten 

years. 

William John Morven, aged eight 

years. 

Mary Jane Morven, aged six years. 
And for the consideration and bene- 
tit of those children in their future life, 
and especially when they shall come 
to their deathbeds, as well as to pre- 
serve the memory of a lady so sorely 
tried and so truly excellent, the fol- 
lowing particulars of her character, 
of her God-fearing submission to the 
will of her heavenly Father, and the 
very, very dreadful trial wherewith 
it pleased the Lord to afflict her in 
her married life, are set down by one 
who knew her in the early days of 
youthful enjoyment, and in the godl 
sorrow of her later years; and if 
this paper by any accident shall fall 
aside, amidst the uncertainty of hu- 
man affairs, and shall afterwards be 
recovered by any of the children 
above named; or if they, or any of 
them, knowing of this paper, shall 
have wilfully overlooked it, or care- 
lessly perused it, but shall afterwards 
come to themselves, and through 
some sickness or otherwise be led to 
peruse it again; may the blessing of 
God's almighty grace so accompany 
the perusal, that what is here stated 
may be truly useful to them. 
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He that hateth his brother is a murderer. 


The spot where Mrs. Morven 
spent the first years of her life is one 
of the most secluded in the south of 
Scotland. The green hills are only 
tenanted by the few flocks of sheep 
that feed over the uplands, bare of 
trees, but lovely in the eyes of those 
who, like Mrs. Morven, loved the 
peace and stillness of a pastoral land. 

Little children, it is for you I 
write, for you I set down, while fresh 
in my mind, the words, the deeds, 
and the sins of the dead; and in 
doing so, I fulfil a sacred promise to 
her who loved you as none will ever 
love you again. 

Mrs. Morven was an only child; 
ker mother died when she was seven 
years old; and one twelvemonth 
after that lady’s decease (which was 
somewhat unexpected) I was received 
into the family of Mr. John Gordon. 
Mrs. Morven was at that time a 
very beautiful little child, with the 
hair and eyes that I have always 
since imagined belong to the angels 
of Heaven. She was educated with 
great interest and tender care. In 
music, which she understood scienti- 
fically, she was at the age of sixteen 
a great proficient. She knew the 
French language, and spoke it readily 
and correctly ; and she wrote in Eng- 
lish with very great ease, and with 
such propriety of expression as is 
rarely to be met with in a native of 
Scotland. The collection of letters 
in the clasped volume afford many 
instances of this. Her perception of 


the ludicrous in action and character 

was strong, and had her good sense, 

and in after years her Christian 

principle, allowed her to indulge in 
UU 
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satire, she might have excelled in 
that species of composition. When 
she suffered herself to indulge in it 
at all, it was in the confidential let- 
ters addressed to her father, ‘ her 
dear good father,’ to whom from her 
earliest infancy she had been duti- 
fully and fondly attached. 

In writing to this most tender 
parent she unbosoms her whole self, 
and makes use of every variety of 
expression to signify her extreme re- 
gard and filial affection. ‘* You are 
good beyond description,’ see No. 9 
of the letters in the clasped volume. 
*T feel thankful that there is such a 
person in the world,’ see No. 20 of 
the said letters. ‘I wish I could tell 
you how much I love you.’ And her 
usual signature was, ‘ Your Mary,’ or 
* Your own Mary. 

The childhood and youth of Mrs. 
Morven were passed uninterruptedly 
in her father’s house, with the ex- 
ception of several visits to her uncle, 
her mother’s brother, for many years 
professor of the Greek language in 
the College of Glasgow. At the 
earnest request of this amiable and 
respected gentleman, Mrs. Morven 
went at three different times to visit 
him and his excellent lady. On 
these occasions I accompanied Miss 
Gordon, as she was then called. I was, 
I hope I may without boasting say, 
useful to her. I knew how to arrange 
her hair, head-dresses, and wearing 
apparel, in the way most agreeable 
and suitable to herself; and I have 
never had in this world a pleasure so 
great as the affectionate acknowledg- 
ments I never failed to receive after 
any service I was so happy as to 
succeed in performing. 

Let me endeavour, little children, 
to give you some idea of the early 
days of your mother. She rose early, 
and not unfrequently were her foot- 
steps on the hill when the sun had 
hardly arisen from behind it—she 
loved the tranquil hours and the dew 
of the morning. With a book (for 
she never loved idleness of thought) 
she would go, and, seated alone on 
the hill-side, she would read over 
and over again the tale-books which 
she loved best. It passed not unno- 
ticed by me that her tastes rested 
most fundiy on the improbable, but 
very beautiful, stories of the Arabian 
Night’ Entertainments, the very in- 
teresting Histury of Rubinson Crusoe, 
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and several books of old-fashioned 
ballads, in which I wondered to see 
her take so much and so great a 
pleasure, I myself preferring the 
more modern songs, with words of 
sacred verse, so beautifully adapted 
by Mr. Handel. 

In all the interests of a life spent 
in the country Miss Gordon took 
the liveliest pleasure, and even de- 
light. She was a fearless horse- 
woman, and did not hesitate to ride 
fifteen—nay, twenty—miles in the 
course of an afternoon. I do not re- 
member to have ever thought of any 
creature more beautiful than the one 
whom my eyes have seen, day after 
day, spring from her father’s arms to 
the back of a noole horse, purchased 
and carefully trained expressly for 
her use and benefit. 

It was in the winter of the year 
17—, that we first departed on a visit 
to the professor and his lady. They 
were a childless pair, and ardently 
desired to enjoy the society of so 
amiable, lively, and affectionate a 
relative as they found their niece, 
Miss Gordon, unaffectedly to be. 

I do not know, my little children, 
if you have ever seen the place of 
which I am about to speak. It isa 
great, and I had almost said a gloomy, 
edifice ; but this last expression would 
be ill-applied by me to a spot where 
I received such repeated marks of 
hospitality and kindness. We arrived 
at the portals of that massive build- 
ing late after a long and fatiguing 
day in the mail-coach, which con- 
veyed us from the country to the 
city of Glasgow, on the 13th of 
December. ‘The court in which re- 
sided the professors was of so grave 
and formal a character, as almost to 
lead my imagination to the accounts 
I had frequently read of the retreats 
of monastic seclusion. In that paved 
court there were the silence and re- 
tirement of those who only live to 
read, it appeared to me. It was 
quite late when we arrived, lights 
burned in some windows. I was 
very glad when we came into the 
warm low room, where there was 
some comfortable supper, and where 
we found the professor and his good 
lady waiting to welcome us. 

We were not long of finding our- 
selves at home, and every arrange- 
ment was made to ensure our com- 


fort. The following day was Sun- 
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day—the Sabbath was kept as the 
Lord’s-day indeed—there were no 
youths straying idly about the courts 
—and we attended divine service at 
the cathedral church. I had never 
seen so fine a building to the praise of 
God before. The discourse was ex- 
cellent, and we returned to afternoon 
church. My little boys, there will 
never come any good of breaking 
the Sabbath. ‘Speak not your own 
words, think not your own thoughts,’ 
as saith the prophet, on that day of 
rest and prayer. This paper con- 
tains the true story of one whose 
dreadful fate may you avoid; and 
whose poor soul may God forgive 
for the sin committed in the flesh. 
Read my words attentively. 

It was next morning that I was 
walking along that court with Miss 
Mary Gordon on one hand, and on 
the other the professor, when I saw 
coming quickly towards us a youth 
of eighteen. He was dressed in the 
scarlet robe which forms the academ- 
ical dress of the youth of that col- 
lege. I never saw a finer figure; 
and when he drew near I equally 
admired a face which I must call 
beautiful. He looked very noble, 
and as if his thoughts were al- 
ways such as he might have told 
to every one. His face was pale, 
but for my part, I must confess, I 
have never admired pink cheeks on 
the manly countenance. 

We stopped. 

* Well, Charlie,’ said the professor. 

‘Sir, I have this to give you. 

He handed a letter with .a grace 
unequalled by any stage-player I 
ever remember to have seen. He 
waited for an answer. His eyes 
passed over the face of Miss Gordon, 
and then sought the ground. He 
looked up at me, and then I remem- 
ber up at the sky, for some drops of 
rain began to fall. 

* We can’t stop now in the shower,’ 
said the professor. ‘Dine with me 
to-day ; or sup at nine, if that suits 
you.’ 
‘Thank you, I will come,’ said the 
young gentleman. 

‘Who is that?’ inquired Miss 
Gordon. 

‘Grahame of *s second son; a 
young man likely to make a figure 
in the world, if he’s spared.’ 

‘Indeed! Is he clever ? 

‘Very,’ replied her uncle. 
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That evening he came—he came 
at the appointed time. He spoke on 
business first, and then he spoke to 
the ladies; and he spoke to me. 
I need not say more than that he 
was a very elegant-mannered and 
modest young gentleman. He was, 
I found out afterwards (and I may 
as well recountit here), the second son 
ofa poor but very pious gentleman in 
the North, who wished to make him 
aminister ofthe Presbyterian Church, 
but to this the young gentleman had 
objections, to which here I need not 
allude more particularly. He wished 
to make his fortune as a lawyer, or 
in the line of an ambassador’s secre- 
tary, I believe. Alas! dear children, 
I knew not then how dreadful a tale 
I was yet to relate on his account. 
Now read attentively. 

I shall not recount any of our 
doings in the city at the first time of 
visiting it. Suftice it to say, that we 
left it with regret. Yet, how can I 
say with regret, when we returned to 
a home so suited to our wishes as 
that of dear Mr. John Gordon ? 

It was not until the year 17— 
that we returned once more to visit 
the professor. I thought my young 
lady was more than pleased to go; 
and as we set off she said,— 

‘Ellen, I wonder shall we see the 


gentleman that you admire ?” 


I replied, ‘I had never presumed 
to say I admired him, and that I 
hoped she would not lead him to 
suppose I had disrespectfully spoken 
of his looks.’ 

She laughed her own dear laugh, 
and we arrived safe once more. 

I loved that great court, it was so 
still—like the silence of a great mind, 
Limagined. I know not why I felt 
the sky above that long court look 
more solemn than in any other place 
Thad yet seen. Ihave never been 
a traveller, so I may be excused for 
thinking over-much of this building. 
I have only been once in London: 
would God, my dear children, that 
my necessity had never led me there ! 

We went to some entertainments 
given by persons of distinction ; 
but feasting and drinking were too 
much the chief objects of meeting to 
enable us to enjoy the treats offered 
for our pleasure. Not but that we 


felt grateful for the intention which 
dictated the invitations given to us 
on several occasions. 
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Do you remember your mother? 
She was a very beautiful young 
lady at this time. She had a voice 
like a clear bell, and after supper- 
parties she was asked to sing ; 
and then she would sit and sing 
very delightful songs, especially the 
‘ Flowers of the forest,’ ‘The gipsies 
cam’ to our lord's yett.. Ah! dear 
children, those songs were admired 
by many ladies and gentlemen, and 
I feel sure by none more truly than 
by Mr. Charles Grahame. He could 
sing, too, but seldom could be pre- 
vailed on even by the entreaties of 
the whole company. 

Those were pleasant days — days 
of pure joy, and hours with no anx- 
iety. Such times, however, can never 
last Jong for the vain children of a 
perishing earth. May the Lord, of 
His goodness, prevent us from mur- 
muring or complaining because we 
may have lost the desire of our eyes. 
Mourn not for any thing but the sin 
which separates between us and our 
God. 

The night before we left the 
town I was in my dear young lady’s 
room putting things into a box, 
ready for our departure, when she 
entered. She had in her hand a letter, 
and she looked at me. 

‘Ah, Nelly!’ she said. 

‘What ?’ I said. 

‘You know what this is?’ 
she. 

‘No,’ said I. 

* Well then, Nelly, I shall not tell 
you ;’ and she put the letter away. 

I never saw it again, but I would 
have given all the money I ever had 
to know what was in it; but my 
heart beat so very fast that I could 
not speak, and I went on with my 
work. We went home, and Miss 
Gordon was very happy. She would 
sit at nights and tell her father such 
very amusing histories—things that 
had not made me laugh when they 
were transacted, but which appeared 
so very droll when she told them in 
her own lively style. She would 
imitate the ways and the words of 
cross old men; and their speeches 
became melodious in her mouth. I 
wonder why she was so much more 
beautiful than every one else. 

Well, time passed on, but, I know 
not how, I wearied to return to 
the books I had read in the city. I 
had heard and read things of which 


said 
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before I had had no idea—none at 
all. The learned, my dear children, 
have much enjoyment, for which 
they should thank their heavenly 
Father ; but I am afraid many peo- 
ple become vain and proud of their 
learning. This is very sad. 

It was pleasant autumn weather 
when we again went to visit my 
young lady’s kind friends. It was 
curious, but I felt, I remember very 
distinctly, a great feeling of sadness 
and distrust when again we set off 
for the North. However, we arrived 
again in safety ; and I never saw my 
dear young lady more lively than 
the day after our arrival, when we 
went to walk on the Green. That 
was a place of very fashionable re- 
sort of a summer's evening. Well- 
dressed gentlefolk walked up and 
down, and much gay company we 
met. That fine evening in Septem- 
ber, there were some gentlemen of 
the regiment then stationed in Glas- 
gow walking up and down enjoying 
the fresh air, and taking some notice 
of the gentry who were spending the 
afternoon in the same manner. It 
was not until the third turn which 
we had taken that two gentlemen 
drew near, and one of them addressed 
our hostess in a tone which shewed 
he was more a friend than a mere 
acquaintance. At his side stood a 
gentleman, tall, not young, but with 
a face and air of commanding dignity. 
My dear children, this gentleman 
was your father. You know the 
picture that hangs in the yellow 
room at your home—that picture is 
very like your father the first day 
that Isaw him. I need not describe 
him to you, but I must tell you that 
his manners were proud and haughty. 
I write to you, dear children, as if 
you would be little ones still when 
you read this, though this paper will 
not reach your hands until each of 
you attains the age of seventeen,—a 
time of life when, by God's blessing, 
I hope you may profit by the dread- 
ful story too truly related by me, 
your old friend. 

Your father spoke to Miss Gor- 
don. The first words that I ever 
heard him say, were,— 

‘Then India would suit your 
tastes !’ 

They were speaking of the extra- 
ordinary warmth of the weather, and 
Miss Gordon had expressed a great 
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love of beautiful hot summer wea- 
ther. After this we walked on. I 
walked at my young lady’s side ; and 
in this manner I heard much of the 
conversation that passed between her 
and your father. He spoke of his 
travels; he spoke in a tone that 
made you listen to him, and wonder 
what more he might have to say. 
His eyes were rich blue, his hair was 
sprinkled with grey. He was quite 
old enough to have been your grand- 
father. When we returned home, 
my young lady said,— 

‘Il wonder if Major Morven was 
ever married ?” 

I thought it was a very odd 
aa ; but there were some things 

at I never answered, and this was 
one. Next day Major Morven called, 
and he was admitted. He came in, 
and he sat for a long time. He spoke 
ofsome wild doings in India, and my 
young lady’s eyes glittered like stars. 

do not know why women are so 
fond of those who have seen deeds of 
blood, but/after he was gone Miss Gor- 
don clasped her hands and cried,— 

‘ Agamemnon !’ 

The professor laughed; but I 
hardly understood what she meant. 
One week had not passed before 
Major Morven brought some rich 
Indian ornaments to shew Miss Gor- 
don. She permitted him to put a 
gold bangle on her slender ankle; 
and I was surprised to see how very 
much pleased she was. He had many 
other ornaments, some bracelets, 
rings, and two handsome nose jewels. 
One day he came alone. I was in my 
chamber above the drawing-room, 
but I heard a man’s step and voice, 
and I descended into the room, where 
I found the pair. I had brought m 
work in my ne and sat down wit 
my back to the lady and gentleman, 
as I did not wish to act the part of a 
spy, however much I desired to hear 
of what they might be conversing 
about. 

‘Tell me,’ said she, ‘all that has 
ever happened to you.’ 

He did not at first comply, and 
she repeated her wish. He spoke 
then for some twenty minutes, I dare 
say. His voice was deep and even, 
but there was always that in his 
manner that made me tremble, even 
when he smiled. Your father’s his- 
tory was one of great interest even 
to me, stranger as I was to him then. 
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I cannot remember all that he said 
in his own words, he spoke in a 
peculiar manner. Let me say to 
you, my dear George, that, little boy 
as you are now, I see already in you 
much of your father’s character, and 
I must add, overbearing passions. 
The world’s voice hereafter will not 
let you remain in ignorance of his 
crimes and his fate. His father had 
been a man of property, who had 
forfeited lands and life in the cause 
of the Stuart family. The younger 
branches had been left quite desti- 
tute; and Major Morven, at the 
early age of seventeen, had entered 
the service of the French king. It 
was in India that he first begun 
a military life. He had landed at 
Pondicherry, and was there in- 
duced to embrace the profession to 
which from a youth his heart had 
most inclined. Expatriated, home- 
less, banished, he expressed in strong 
terms his former rooted aversion and 
hatred to the very name of Great 
Britain. He hated the very lan- 
guage that he spoke. He wished, he 
said, to forget that he owed his birth 
to the vile and treacherous land of 
slaves and traitors. He had marched 
up the country to the siege of Arcot, 
and on the last day of the siege he 
was left for dead on the field. He 
was, however, saved and taken pri- 
soner; and the heroic character 
and great achievements of the Eng- 
lish general, Clive, aroused in him a 
love of his country, which was not 
extinct, but only lay dormant for 
awhile. He now entered the Eng- 
lish ‘service; his heart was full of 
that daring courage which made him 
appear more like a hero than an 
ordinary mortal, in the eyes of her 
with whom he had now to do. I 
listened to his speeches, they were 
not like those of other men. At 
last he went away. Miss Gordon 
said when he was gone, that he ‘ was 
the last flower of knighthood, the 
last relic of chivalry.’ She liked to 
speak like a book sometimes, yet I 
will say, that Major Morven was one 
of the noblest-looking gentlemen I 
ever saw. 

I was not surprised when I heard, 
one short week afterwards, that he 
had asked Miss Gordon to become 
his wife. I expected that, but I did 
not expect that she would have 
married him. There was a great 
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commotion in the house: the pro- 
fessor was very much displeased ; 
his good lady said that she thought 
him astonishingly forward, and my 
young lady said not a word. Her 
father was applied to, and his letter 
was the first grief which his daugh- 
ter had to sustain in this world. He 
refused to hear a word on the sub- 
ject. Major Morven was unsuited 
to his daughter, he asserted, in every 
way—in age, prospects, character, 
and income. Miss Gordon was com- 
manded to return home without loss 
of time. She was, however, once 
more to see Major Morven. He 
came, and I was to be present at 
their interview. Miss Gordon handed 
to him, with many tears, her father’s 
letter. He, on that occasion, first 
gave vent to the very awful passions 
of which he, indeed, appeared to be 
at times the helpless victim. It 
seemed a strange thing to me that 
my dear young lady did not from 
that moment give up all idea of 
uniting her life with his, but on the 
contrary, I am sure she loved him a 
great deal better from that very day. 

We returned home, but all hap- 
piness was over for us; tears and 
sleepless nights replaced the pleasant 
days of joy and peace. Dear Mr. 
John Gordon knew not what to say, 
or what to do. He informed me 
that Major Morven was a man whose 
character for violence and lawless- 
ness was too well known to per- 
mit of any engagement betwixt him 
and Miss Gordon. ‘ She must forget 
him,’ he would say. I repeated this 
to my young lady. She smiled with 
some scorn on her face, and said,— 

* Yes, when I meet with his equal !’ 

I never saw more complete self- 
dependence on private judgment than 
in the case of my dear lady. 

This went on till towards the end 
of the year. The new-year time 
drew on, and matters looked no bet- 
ter. On the 27th of December I 
went out, having occasion to visit a 
woman to whom we gave such things 
as she stood in need of. I walked 
over the moor, and reached the cot- 
tage of Nanny. That old woman, 
my dear children, is dead now; and 
Iam happy that she did not live to 
know the grief and sorrow that be- 
fell her young mistress in after times. 
When I came in I found her alone ; 
she was sitting near her fire of peat. 
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I sat down beside her, and after 
some conversation I told her that I 
thought there was something on her 
mind. She replied,— 

‘It’s no for naething that my 
mind's ill at ease.’ 

She laid her cheek on her hand, 
and finding that she remained silent 
I rose to go away. She followed me 
to the door, and looked out over the 
hills; the night was gathering ; 
heavy clouds were sweeping up from 
the east. 

‘We are going to have a storm 
from that quarter,’ I said. 

‘Ay, ay, said she. ‘ It will no be 
lang or ye see waur things moving 
frae east to wast.’ 

She pointed slowly along a line 
in the hills, and I understood her 
meaning. Now it was getting darker 
and darker. I had to walk a mile 
and a-half over the moor. I do not 
tell you that I was afraid; but my 
mind was very much solemnised by 
what I had just heard. You know, 
my dear children, that foolish peo- 
ple in the northern parts of Scotland 
wickedly imagine that on them is con- 
ferred a gift called ‘ Second Sight, 
by which they are enabled to dis- 
cern the death and burial of their 
neighbours and friends. Now this 
gift is clearly a delusion of the 
devil, and may be classed under the 
head of witchcrafts and sorceries; 
but what Iam now going to relate 
was a direct interposition of Provi- 
dence, to prepare my mind for what 
was soon (as you will sce) to follow. 
Well, I walked on rather quickly, 
and though, as I before said, I was 
not frightened, my mind was solemn- 
ised, and I said a prayer that I had 
long been accustomed to use at odd 
times when I was alone and not 
happy in my spirit. Hardly had I 
concluded it, A I saw a faint but 
steady light arise and pass slowly 
along the brow ofthe hill. That light, 
my children, was borne by no mortal 
hands ; it is a gracious and mild warn- 
ing given to those about to depart, 
for that ghostly flame tracks out the 
path that the next funeral will have 
to go; and that night of the 27th of 
December it passed over the road 
from our house to the kirkyard of 
Liddelsburn. My heart grew very 
faint when I questioned who it might 
be that was about to depart. I did 
not feel that I was ready for that 
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celestial company, which I imagined 
must be very near, though all unseen 
by me. I stopped quite still until I 
remembered that Davie (our boy) had 
been ailing for some time, and that 
it might be for him that the summons 
had been intended. My heart was 
lighter soon (so selfish are we); I 
said another prayer, and thought of 
those ‘ good tidings of great joy’ which 
were first divulged to man in the 
fields by night. I reached home and 
said not a word of all that I had 
seen. I asked frequently as to the 
state of health of all in our house ; 
but all the establishment, masters 
and servants (including Davie), were 
in very good health on the morning 
of Sunday the 2d of January. We 
went to divine service that day, 
though the snow was thick on the 
zround. The prayer of Hezekiah 
for life was expounded by our mi- 
nister. This was another clear and 
very gracious warning to us all; but 
my heart had become hardened, and I 
imagined that my previous feelings 
had been truly superstitious. We 
assembled at family prayer at half- 
past nine; it was the concluding 
praise of the day, and dear Mr. John 
Gordon had just risen up to pro- 
nounce a blessing, when he hesitated, 
staggered, and fell down speechless. 
My wickedness and unbelief were 
humbled, you see, my dear children, 
for your dear grandfather never 
spoke again. I will not tell you 
how dreadful were the screams of 
myself and the rest of the women, 
nor of the sad, sad days that preceded 
and followed the funeral. Just ten 
days after I had seen the warning 
lights on the hill, the corpse followed 
the track of that light to the grave. 
These things are meant for our re- 
proof and instruction. 

Miss Gordon now found that her 
fortune consisted of ten thousand 
ee of money, but no lands or 
ouses were hers. The estates were 
entailed on a distant male relation. 
Now it is a Gospel truth that woman 
is the weaker vessel, but I see not 
why she should not inherit the 
home of her fathers, if it hath not 
pleased the Lord to give a son as 
well as a daughter. But I am only 
stating a private opinion. 

Miss Gordon was to stay three 
months at her own house, and then 
decide on her future habitation, 
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which I, of course, imagined would 
be in her uncle’s house, where she 
had so often been received with 
pleasure. Six weeks after Mr. John 
Gordon’s death she wrote a long 
letter, and sent it to the post without 
my seeing the direction, though I 
could have given all the money that 
I ever had to have seen the name of 
the person she thus favoured. Weeks 
passed on, and I was left alone with 
my young lady. In May we were 
to go to the professor’s house as our 
home. In the meantime he was en- 
gaged in the city, and his good lady 
did not feel the wish to venture so 
far from him, seeing that he loved 
her company, and that they had no 
children in whose society she might 
have left him. 

One morning in the month of 
April—quite early, when I was lying 
asleep—my slumbers were disturbed 
by some one entering my room. I 
started up, and there before me I 
saw Miss Gordon. She was dressed 
in a plain white gown, with white ri- 
bands on her head and breast, and in 
her hand she held white gloves. She 
smiled when she saw that I could 
not speak; no, nor so much as say 
one word. 

‘Dear Ellen, I am going to be 
married this morning. I bring you 
your gloves. Major Morven arrives 
here in an hour with a clergyman of 
the Church of England. You must 
be my bridesmaid. Quick! rise and 
dress, but say nothing.’ 

She walked out of the room, 
leaving me speechless. I took up 
the gloves. One of them contained 
a promise for a hundred pounds, and 
a letter, so kind that I cried fora long 
time after I had read it, although I 
was very angry and also very much 
frightened. I did not know what to 
do when Major Morven should ar- 
rive. Was I to forbid his entering 
the house? The house was not 
mine; and, indeed, he might 
bring soldiers with him ; and, more- 
over, a priest of an opposite belief, 
who, with a ring and some prayers, 
would soon have put me in the un- 
lawful position of desiring to separate 
a man and his wife. 

So I put on patience, and at the 
appointed hour I left my room; at 
the top of the turret-stair I paused, 
for I heard voices beneath the ad- 
joining window. Major Morven had 
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arrived. His servant held a bay 
horse by the bridle; a chaise-and- 
four stood at the door; that servant, 
James Mackintosh, was making sig- 
nals to the servant girls, who were 
tittering at his broad jests. I heard 
him sing thus :— 
Fie! let us a’ to the wedding, 
For there will be lilting there ; 
For Jock’s to be married to Jenny, 
The lass wi’ the gowden hair. 


I desired that the window might 
be shut, for I saw that he was an 
impudent fellow. I went down and 
found Major Morven alone with a 

entleman in the dress of a priest. 
Soouctedied, and Major Morven shook 
hands with me kindly. On a table 
lay an open prayer-book, a white 
linen cloth was spread beneath it, 
and not three minutes after my young 
lady came in alone. Not one word 
was said. She was very pale, but 
she stood up and beckoned to me 
to stand behind her. I did so, and 
I had thus an opportunity of hearing 
the marriage-service as established 
by the Church of England. I thought 
the words were very lovely, and I 
felt gratified to think that I might 


consider myself as one of those ad- 


dressed as™ Dearly beloved.’ They 
were married, al only stopping to 
take one glass of wine and a slice of 
seed-cake, my young lady retired 
with me for one instant, wrapped 
round her dress a silk mantle, and 
desired that one box, packed by 
herself, should be put into the chaise. 
She then told me that I was to 
arrange every thing ; money was left 
to pay and discharge the servants ; 
I was to pack her wardrobe and 
valuables, and rejoin her and her 
husband in Edinburgh on the tenth 
day after the one on which she left 
us so unexpectedly. 

This is the true account of your 
father and mother’s marriage. I 
prayed to God that night with many 
tears for her that now is gone to 
rest. 

Better to weep with those who weep, 

And share the afflicted’s smart, 

Than mix with fools in giddy joys 

Which cheat and wound the heart. 
* * * * * 
* * * * 

I met your parents in Edinburgh ; 
I found that it was settled that I was 
in future to reside with them. I was 
beyond measure happy to find myself 
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under Mrs. Morven’s roof. She was 
looking as happy as if all that this 
frail earth can give were hers. 

‘Is he not kind?’ was her con- 
tinual question. 

I once replied, ‘He would be a 
monster if he were not.’ But I do 
not think this pleased Mrs. Morven, 
so foolish are we, poor human beings, 
when we are too fond. 

Little children, in the world that 
is yet to come there will neither be 
marrying nor giving in marriage, 
there will be no soul loved more than 
another. Is it not, then, a vain and 
ungodly desire that leads our hearts 
to long for the sole worship and single 
love of another, as weak and miserable 
as we are ourselves ? 

Six months after Mrs. Morven's 
marriage, Major Morven left the 
army. With the money that his 
wife had brought him in marriage 
he purchased a small property in the 
Highlands; and, in the month of 
October, we moved to the house 
which is now your home. 

Very beautiful your dear mothe: 
thought her new dwelling; and, in- 
deed, in this she was not deceived. 
Great mountains lie, you know, 
around the valley where you were 
born ; and you will find a letter in 
the clasped volume (No. 70) addressed 
to her beloved uncle, in which she 
expatiates in very warm terms on 
the beauty and loveliness of her 
home. ‘Thus she says,—' Truly the 
lines have fallen unto me in pleasant 
places. My dear uncle, I wish you 
could see the glory that surrounds 
my Highland home. On all sides 
stand the everlasting hills, to the 
south lies a lake like a costly mirror, 
and in this fine autumn weather the 
woods of Ardmore are glittering in a 
garniture of crimson and gold.’ Again 
she says, in No. 80 of the clasped 
volume,—‘ May my dearest George be 
as sensible as he should be of the 
existence and fatherly care of Him 
who has adorned this earth as a 
temple fit fr His worship.’ 

One year after your parents’ mar- 
riage you, my dear little George, 
were born. I received you into my 
arms, and have loved you dearly ever 
since. Your father and mother 
thought no one worth looking at but 
you. ‘They saw no company, they 

ived for each other, and thought but 
of this present world and its engros- 
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sing loves. It is written, ‘ Love not 
the world, neither the things that are 
in the world. Whoso loveth the 
world, the love of the Father is not 
in him.’ Now there are many ways 
of loving the world too fondly; to 
adore any of God’s perishing crea- 
tures is a sin, and a provoking of our 
heavenly Father’s wrath. More and 
more did Mrs. Morven love and 
worship the idol she had chosen. 
All things must give way to him. 
His passions, when he would strike 
a servant to the earth for a word, 
were in her eyes but a breath not 
worthy of being noticed. My child- 
ren, remember you my words,—no 
man who willingly lets his wrath 
edaily get the better of his tongue 
and his temper, can feel sure that at 
the last he may not fall under the 
condemnation of Cain. ‘ Whosoever 
saith, Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of hell fire.’ 

It was in the autumn that your 
father went out shooting one day. 
On returning, he found that one of 
the servants had lamed a favourite 
horse, I believe by some carelessness. 
His brow grew as black as a thunder- 
cloud. He swore, and struck the 
man to the ground. It was a savage 
and wicked thing. I ran to Mrs. 
Morven, I spoke with warmth; I 
told her to speak as she alone could 
to her husband. She excused him. 

Time passed on. You two younger 
children were born. They were 
denied nothing by their heavenly 
Father. Why were not the fear and 
the love of God im their hearts ? 
They forgot Him, and He laughed 
in the day of their calamity. In the 
year 1788, in the autumn of that 
year, we heard that the house of the 
duke (the great house beyond Ard- 
more) was to be furnished and got 
ready for the reception of his grace, 
and the duchess, and their guests. 
The noble party arrived in the middle 
of September, and some very modish 
ag from England came likewise. 
Now, at no time since their marriage 
had Major and Mrs. Morven entered 
into society, and it was not at first 
their wish to accept any invitations ; 
but on the 2d of October there was 
to be a great entertainment given by 
the duke, to which the whole neigh- 
bourhood were invited. The sports 
were to take place in the open air, 
and at nightfall there were to be 
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dances performed by torchlight in 
a tent, for the house is not a very 
large one, as you know. Your mo- 
ther took me with her. She was 
dressed that day in a suit of slight 
mourning, for her aunt had died 
some months before. You, Mary, 
were then one year old. It was two 
o'clock when the company assembled. 
I had never seen so noble an assembly 
before. Her grace was dressed in 2 
green velvet riding-habit, and a black 
hat and green plume. Your father 
was in the dress of a Highland gen- 
tleman ; he frequently wore that ap- 
parel, and I thought it became his 
figure and suited his martial ap- 
pearance. Before they set off that 
day Mrs. Morven came into the room 
where her husband was, and said 
that she had received an invitation 
to sleep at the house of one Mr. 
Macfarlane, whose property lay be- 
tween that of the duke and Major 
Morven. He was to give beds like- 
wise to some gentlemen who were 
not already provided for at the duke’s 
mansion. Major and Mrs. Morven 
were to stay there, and I was to 
occupy a small closet in which I had 
before slept when staying with Mr. 
Macfarlane and _ his indy We set 
off, and arrived at the appointed 
place attwo. There were foot-races, 
games of wrestling, and running, and 
the time passed very gaily and agree- 
ably. At five a meal was prepared 
for high and low, and as I took my 
place I saw, not far from the spot 
which I occupied, a face which I re- 
membered well, though it had not 
been seen by me for several years. 
It was Mr. Grahame’s, — handsomer, 
darker, more manly, but still the 
same noble expression. He recog- 
nised us and bowed. His manners 
appeared to me so elegant that I 
thought all men seemed coarse and 
rude beside him. He had travelled, 
my dear children, which confers a 
polish of a brilliancy on the 
individual who has enjoyed the pri- 
vilege. He was speaking, and every 
one was listening to him. 

You must know, that in that year 
of 1788 there had been a famous trial 
in London. I know not the truths 
of the case, but it appears that one 
Mr. Hastings had oppressed and 
cruelly injured the natives of India. 
He had used great tortures to extract 
money and jewels from Indian queens 
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and princes. He had returned home 
with coffers of gold and caskets of 
diamonds; one of his rooms was 
filled to the roof with rupees (that 
silver coin which you have in the 
little cedar-wood box which smells 
so sweet), and I cannot tell you all 
the dreadful things which this Mr. 
Hastings had done. Now Mr. Gra- 
hame was at this time secretary to 
an earl in great place and power, 
and he had been one of the specta- 
tors in Westminster Hall when Mr. 
Hastings was brought before judges 
and accused before all England for 
his unjust wickedness. There was 
that day some difference of opinion 
as to whether this gentleman were 
guilty of all the crimes laid to his 
charge. Mr. Grahame spoke very 
beautifully. He said that the blood 
of India cried to Heaven against us; 
that the Oriental pageantry of those 
who returned from the East laden 
with the spoils of the innocent was 
the fact that weighed most heavily 
in the balance. He spoke of the 
gentle and dusky daughters of Indian 
royalty oppressed, and tortured, and 
despoiled, and there was a murmur 
of approbation when he ceased. I 
looked at Major Morven. He looked 
contemptuously on the speaker, and 
angrily contradicted the accusation 
of cruelty. He spoke, I suppose, as 
many soldiers would think it right 
tospeak. He talked of the necessity 
of blood-shedding, and justified every 
effort to crush the rebellious feelings 
of the natives. 

‘ India is ours by the right of con- 
quest,’ he cried ; ‘ ours by the sword, 
ours by the blood shed for its pos- 
session. It is well for you idle men, 
to sit at home and speak your fine 
orations on what you never saw.’ 

Mrs. Morven laid her hand on his 
arm, he pushed it away, and con- 
tinued to speak very quickly. The 
duchess said,— 

* Come, come, gentlemen, no more, 
if you please. It is time to begin 
dancing.’ 

She rose from table, and we all 
followed. We went into a large tent 
adorned with the antlers of deer, 
with flags, and with evergreens, 
lighted by torches of flaming pine- 
branches, and the bagpipes struck 
up a strathspey. It was past eleven 
before we left the tent on our way 
to the house where we were to sleep; 
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the night was fine, the glory of God 
shone in the sky, and the air of the 
hills was like the very breath of an 
angel. There was supper at Mr. 
Macfarlane’s. He was a man given 
to much wine, and we left the gen- 
tlemen to sup alone. I was sitting 
in an upper room in my night-dress, 
for it was now pastone. I heard very 
loud talking, I ran to the head of 
the stair. I was very much fright- 
ened, and there was a great con- 
fusion near the dining-room, loud 
voices, words of rage, and at last a 
silence and a shot—a scream—and I 
ran to Mrs. Morven’s room. She 
was almost undressed, but tried to 
reach the door: she fainted with the 
dreadful fear which took possession - 
of her heart. I knew not which way 
to turn, but at last a servant came to 
the door. 

* What is it >—what is it ? I cried. 

‘ The gentlemen have been fight- 
ing!’ 

At that moment a sound of shuf- 
fling steps came up the stair, and, 
telling the woman to see after Mrs. 
Morven, I went to know the truth. 
I entered the room where lay on a 
bed, surrounded by the people of the 
house, the unfortunate victim of 
your father’s wrath and cruel rage. 
Mr. Grahame lay, his clothes dab- 
bled in blood. Pointing to the place 
where stood Major Morven, he said 
twice, very earnestly,— 

‘ You're a bad man, Morven, you're 
a bad man; you murdered me: you 
fired before I was ready 

I can never describe the horror of 
that night; the daybreak found us 
all round the corpse, whispering and 
wondering as to the fate of the 
murderer. 

It was at first vain to persuade 
Major Morven to fly ; he considered 
himself in no manner of danger from 
the laws of the country ; and it was 
not until his wife fell on her knees 
before him that he would go. At 
last he fled,—with no signs, however, 
of fear, remorse, or dread. He said 
that he had been insulted, and had 
taken the revenge of a gentleman. 

We returned home the following 
day. You asked, my dear children, 
why papa did not come home,—you 
wondered why he was so long of 
returning, for a month passed over 
and we heard no news of him. At 
last, late one evening in December, 
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a@ man arrived on horseback. He 
brought a letter from Major Morven, 
who was in Scotland, and proposed 
returning home as if nothing had 
happened. Two days after he came. 
I can never describe the rapture of 
his return. You must remember his 
arrival, all of you! Not one week 
after that Mrs. Morven received an 
anonymous letter; this contained an 
earnest warning to Major Morven to 
fly, for there was a warrant out to 
arrest him. Every hour he was in 
danger, and if once arrested there 
was no saying what the end might 
be. No attention was paid to this. 
On the 13th of December, 1788, we 
were seated at supper at nine o'clock, 
when footsteps were heard on the 
stair. Six men entered, and laid 
hold of Major Morven. He knocked 
down one man, but was then hand- 
cuffed like a malefactor, and con- 
veyed down stairs. In ten minutes 
he was out of the house on the way 
to Inverness. There he was lodged 
in the county gaol, and the whole 
country was in anxiety to witness the 
end of these things. Mrs. Morven 
was more indignant than frightened : 
no harm, she thought, could happen ; 
it was no business of the Government 
to meddle in private quarrels; so 
she held herself above the fears that 
distracted my heart unceasingly. We 
went to Inverness, and had lodgings 
in the town. Every day we stayed 
with Major Morven, but he was 
fretting at the confinemeat he en- 
dured with very little patience. 

It was in the spring of the year 
that he was tried. The day drew 
near, and his counsel attended him. 
The court was full of anxious spec- 
tators, and Mrs. Morven had so fully 
counted on an acquittal that she had 
ordered a supper at the hotel for 
herself and some of ber friends. I 
wonder now at her blindness, for 
there was condemnation on the face 
of every other body. She went to 
the court, and it was late, very late, 
before they returned. I stayed at 
home with you, children. My God! 
can I ever forget that night of un- 
speakable woe? ‘The coach drew up 
to the door; Mrs. Morven was car- 
ried out into the room. She was 
faint, but the sight of me revived 
her. She howled out the words, 
‘Death! death! death!’ She dashed 
her dear body on the ground ; she 
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groaned like one in. great agony; 
and I could not at first understand 
what it was. 

‘Major Morven is condemned,’ 
said one at my side; ‘ he has but ten 
days to make up his soul!’ 

it was true: your father was to 
suffer the death of a murderer and 
an outlaw. Idid not see him at that 
time; he was in the gaol still, of 
course. By twelve o'clock that night 
Mrs. Morven had sunk into a very 
heavy sleep, the consequence of her 
long and painful watching. I lay 
down at her side, and tried to forget in 
my slumber the awful truth my mind 
was alive to in my waking hours. I 
was roused soon after day-break by 
the voice of weeping. I started up— 
saw Mrs. Morven like one struggling 
with a power too mighty for her. 
She was sitting upright,—so pale, so 
very wan, that, as a stranger, I might 
not, perhaps, have immediately re- 
cognised her. She rose and dressed, 
and I made her a cup of tea. As I 
offered it to her, a message came that 
one wished to speak with her on 
business that concerned Major Mor- 
ven. She was all cold and trem- 
bling, but she begged this gentleman 
to come in and speak. He did so. 
He was a gentleman well known in 
the law, I believe. He spoke kindly 
to us both. He told us fairly that 
the life of Major Morven was in 
imminent danger; that the number 
of bloody and fatal duels that had of 
late taken place had determined his 
majesty to make an example of the 
first who should be secured by the 
hand of the law; and that it was 
thought the only hope for Mrs. Mor- 
ven was to go herself'to London, and, 
with a petition in her hand, throw 
herself on the known clemency of 
our good Queen Charlotte. 

‘My God!’ cried Mrs. Morven, 
‘why did I not think of this before, 
long ago? I have lost so much 
time! Ellen, you will go with me? 
Oh, my dear, dear George !’ 

She rose, distracted with her 
grief. Mr. Lyndesay said that he 
would arrange all things for her 
speedy departure. 

‘J will not see him !—oh, no! no!” 
she cried, before she went. ‘ But 
give him this!’ It was her Bible, 
wetted with her tears. 

I understand that it was conveyed 
to him, but I believe he left it at 
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first unopened. He saw his children 
twice during our absence. We tra- 
velled post to London. We stopped 
not —no, not for one hour; for our 
errand was one of life and death. 
Mrs. Morven touched nothing but 
dry bread and cold water the whole 
of the five days which we took to 
reach London. It was nine o'clock 
when we reached our journey’s end. 
I. remembered a story of a young 
woman in humble life who travelled 
on foot from Scotland to beg for the 
life of her sister, and to whom the 

ardon was granted. God alone can 

now the agonies of my entreaties 
for the precious life of Major Mor- 
ven! It was tothe house of a friend 
of Mr. Lyndesay’s that we had been 
directed to go,—a house in Cheap- 
side. Our letter was first sent in, and 
in a few minutes Mr. Churchill came 
to the chaise-door. 

‘I beg you will instantly alight!’ 

* Where is the queen ?’ I said. 

* At Windsor,’ he replied. 

‘At Windsor! Then horses on 
for Windsor to-night —now— di- 
rectly !’ I said. 

* Not surely to-night ?’ 

* Yes,’ muttered Mrs. Morven. 

Her teeth were closed as if they 
were locked; her nerves were so 
shattered, that her silence was of a 
more fearful kind than her cries even 
had been. We took her out: she 
was led up stairs. Horses were 
ordered,—four horses, directly. In 
the meantime we poured some wine 
down her throat, though I repented 
of this afterwards, for it roused and 
inflamed the energies of her agony. 
All was done as silently as we could, 
and as quickly too. 

‘If the queen has gone to her 
rooms, I fear it will be impossible 
that you should see her to-night,’ 
said Mr. Churchill to me. 

I made a sign of acquiescence. I 
wrote, under his dictation, a petition, 
of which you will find a correct copy 
in the clasped volume on the last 

e. It was written, and put into 
the hand of Mrs. Morven. We led 
her down stairs, and again we en- 
tered the chaise. I took with me 
restoratives, and we set out. The 
rapid movement of the chaise, the 
lighted streets, the bustle of a large 
city, even at that time of the night, 
excited the head of Mrs. Morven. 
She began to speak—to cry—to let 
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up and down the glasses—to ask 
where she was, what entertainment 
she was going to; and this lasted till 
we reached the country, lighted only 
by the stars, and we drove faster and 
faster. And, oh, how did I long for 
the eloquence necessary to gain a 
royal ear! how deeply did I mourn 
for my frequent careless approaches 
to a throne of redeeming grace, when 
drawing near an earthly monarch, in 
the exceeding fear of that miserable 
night! It was midnight as we reached 
the castle-gates; there was no ad- 
mission even to be granted. But 
our despair was bold. Mrs. Morven 
sprung out of the chaise, and shewing 
her petition, implored that it might 
only be sent to meet the gracious 
eyes of her majesty. At last we 
were admitted, and we passed up 
through the courts and terraces. 
How little do we know what we may 
have to perform inthis world! Had 
I been told one year before that I 
should live to go to the king’s palace, 
and speak face to face with Queen 
Charlotte, I should scarcely have be- 
lieved it! You shall hear every 
word that passed, as far as I can 
remember them. We were put into 
a large hall; the petition was taken 
from us and sent up stairs. There 
was silence for ten minutes. I have 
always thought since that one verse 
of the Revelation of St. John can 
alone describe that stillness; it isin the 
8th chapter, at the Ist verse,—‘* And 
there was silence in Heaven for the 
space of half-an-hour.’ I hope it 
may please the Lord never to put 
my faith to so sore a trial again as by 
that doubting silence. A last a lady 
came down. She spoke hurriedly,— 

* The queen desires to see you, but 
you must not lose any time.’ 

‘We walked after her through 
great spaces, but whether of rooms, 
halls, or galleries, it would be im- 
possible for me to tell you. At last 
we reached a door, and we stopped. 
Mrs. Morven clung heavily to my 
arm. There was a moment's pause, 
and then we were told to enter. I 
can give you no account of the room: 
it was large and light. I only re- 
member what my eyes saw imme- 
diately beforethem. I did not know 
at first which of the three ladies in 
the room might be the queen ; but I 
saw the two others draw back, and 
a lady standing alone. She held the 
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paper in her hand. She was half in 
undress, for the night was far ad- 
vanced, and her robes had been re- 
moved. Her hair, I remember, was 
unpowdered, and lay on her neck. 
She stood before a great mirror; a 
book lay on the dressing-table. She 
had a very pleasant voice, and a 
manner of sweet affability. 

‘A chair, Miss » she said. I 
cannot recollect the name she used. 

Mrs. Morven sunk down speech- 
Jess. I was forced to speak,—and, 
indeed, I was no longer frightened. 

‘We entreat your majesty’s gra- 
cious mercy, and throw ourselves on 
the king’s clemency !’ 

Mrs. Morven fell on her knees. 
The gueen bent forward, and kindly 
said,— 

‘No, no, that must not be; but 
you ask an impossible thing, I grieve 
tosay. The king is firm.’ 

‘Oh, no! no! no!’ cried Mrs. 
Morven, half understanding the 
words that she heard; ‘the king 
will forgive us! Only try—only 
try! Go to him—go to him! I 
have three children at home in Scot- 
land! Gotohim! Only go—only 
go! Oh, God help me to speak !’ 

‘I think that she had quite for- 
gotten, in her distraction, whom she 
was addressing. The queen said to 
her attendant,— 

‘ Bring some water for her, and 
tell Colonel I am coming to 
speak to the king.’ 

The glass of water was brought, 
but Mrs. Morven could hardly see 
or understand. She shook her head 
violently from side to side, and dashed 
the water on the floor without in- 
tending to do so: some even fell on 
the queen’s wrapper. 

‘Never mind, never mind,’ she 
said. ‘I feel more than I can ex- 
press for this poor lady's distress, 
but there have been so many fatal 
duels I know that the king 1s firm. 
It is no use, I fear.’ 

‘Oh, no! no! no! Only go— 
only go! Go! go!—do but go! 
The king will not refuse us, for no 
one else but God can help us!’ 

‘I will go,’ said the queen, laying 
her hand on Mrs. Morven’s arm. 
‘I feel for your distress, but it is not 
in my power to alter the king’s mind, 

ear 


The queen left the room, and we 
were alone. Mrs. Morven was on 
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the floor, for it was impossible to 
make her sit up. She rocked her- 
self to and fro, like one beside her- 
self with very great agony. The 
ladies spoke once or twice in a low 
tone, but I did not hear what the 
said. Thus five minutes passed. 
Now five minutes we are accustomed 
to speak of as a very short and in- 
significant space of time, but it ap- 
peared to me like a whole hour. 
There was a clock opposite to me, 
and the hands were pointing at 
twenty minutes past twelve when 
the queen re-entered her chamber. 
She was crying, for she had a feeling 
heart. Mrs. Morven raised herself 
up. The queen still held in her 
hand the paper. 

‘ The king is firm in his decision ; 
it is impossible to change it. He is 
full of grief, but he has a duty to 
perform.’ 

‘ Let me see him—only reach his 
presence !’ cried Mrs. Morven. ‘ He 
will not refuse me! It is a murder: 
no man has a right to take another's 
life !” 

‘Ah, my poor Mrs. Morven, that 
is why the king must punish on this 
occasion !’ 

Mrs. Morven screamed, and fell 
on her face. She clung to the queen’s 
wrapper, like one drowning at sea. 

* As you hope for mercy from God, 
as you hope to see Heaven, do not 
force me away! Once more, just 
once more, go, go!’ 

* T cannot, cannot go!’ 

‘Mercy! mercy! mercy! queen ; 
only take me to the king! Just for 
one moment—I will stay no longer! 
Save us, save us! No one else can, 
—oh, no one else !’ 

‘Your majesty must dismiss this 
poor woman,’ whispered a lady. 

* Do not say it!’ she cried. ‘Just 
one word more! You shall not force 
me away! I will stay!—I will!—I 
will stay !’ 

‘She is becoming quite violent,’ 
said a lady to me; ‘ you had better 
advise your friend to go.’ 

You can have no idea of how 
dreadful a sight this was. The queen 
had to turn away her face, and Mrs. 
Morven was compelled to leave her 
royal presence, and the door was 
slut. It was all over, our cries were 
unheard, and in a few minutes we 
were standing without the castle- 
gates. The chaise was in the road, 
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Mrs. Morven was lifted into it. 
Horses for London were ready at the 
inn, not five minutes’ walk from the 
spot where we were. It wasall over! 
Our prayers were unavailing before 
God and man. There remained no 
hope for Major Morven. So will 
the unredeemed stand without the 
fold at the last great day, when 


Christ shall come with the angels of 


Heaven in clouds and great glory. 
In that great and celestial company 
will (I believe) appear the glorified 
soul of her who prayed in vain for 
mercy. Let us so live, that we may 
meet her face on the resurrection- 
day with joy and not with sorrow! 
icon, indeed, all our desire was 
to return to the north in time to see 
once more in life the one condemned 
to die. We were, however, com- 
yelled to sleep in London for a few 
ours. Mrs. Morven was quite ex- 
hausted. Mr. Churchill and his fa- 
mily were all that was kind and 
considerate to our sorrows. He said,— 

‘It is so infamous a case of duel- 
ling that the sentence is but just. 
In my opinion, Mrs. Morven should 
be prevented seeing her husband. 
I think that it may kill her.’ 

I thought so too, but it was no 
one’s duty to prevent their meeting, 
and we set off that night again. We 
travelled towards the north with the 
greatest speed. At every town I saw 
that Mrs. Morven expected to hear 
that a pardon had been printed and 
published. Alas, no! the real bit- 
terness of death was yet to come for 
her. It was fine spring weather ; 
the fields were full of lambs, and 
there were leaves on the trees. We 
reached Inverness, and alighted at 
the lodging where you all were, my 
little children. But you did not see 
your mamma. 

I will tell you now about the 
last time that 1 ever saw your father. 
We went the night before his death 
to the gaol where he was confined. 
We stayed an hour with him; no 
longer time was permitted for our 
last, last interview. 

Major Morven looked thin, and 
certainly older, but I saw no other 
change. He had made his will, and 
looked serene and composed. He 
said that his mind was not disturbed, 
except by having to leave his dearest 
wife and his children; that, for his 
part, he could not see any blame at 
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his door,—the young man had sought 
his fate. He only ‘feared his wife's 
grief might hurt her health; but, 
sooner or r later, all must part. 

‘ But, George,—my George, you 
believe in God ?—You believe that 
we shall meet in another world ?’ 

* As to that,’ he replied, ‘I have 
never been enabled to satisfy my 
mind, nor have I sought conviction ; 
but still I look forward to seeing 
you again.’ 

His wife clasped him in her arms. 

* Oh, my dear, dear George, would 
to God I might die for you! What 
good shall my life do me when you 
are gone ?’ 

* Mary,’ he said, ‘you have your 
children, and they must depend on 
you. Love them, Mary, as you have 
loved me, and speak of me to them, 
for no one else will!’ 

Oh, who can describe the parting 
of the two who so fondly loved each 
other! It is hard to part on a sick- 
bed,—it is hard to part when the 
strong ties of life are slowly unwound 
one by one from our bleeding hearts ; 
but to part before a painful and 
shameful death, without one beam of 
God’s love in the heart, this is grief 
which must pass all understanding ;— 
for man then stands beneath the 
wrath of God; and Major Morven, 
my dear children, died not as a 
Christian should wish to die, but 
with the haughty heart ofa heathen, 
—strong, proud, and cold. 

His hair was given to his wife, 
but she never saw his body. We 
left the town two days after his 
death, and long, long were the days 
of bitter mourning and weeping. 
But let me add, that unchangeable is 1s 
He who hath said, ‘I will be a ver 
present help in time of trouble’ 
The care of you, my dear children, 
became the sole thought of Mrs. 
Morven,—not that she forgot her 
love for the dead, for hers was the 
love of a fond and a faithful heart. 

I shall now refer you to the 
clasped volume, from page 40 to page 
70, where I have set down the re- 
marks, instructions, advices, and 
passages of Scripture most beloved of 
your mother. Read these pages at- 
tentively, for they were written for 
your instruction. Many weary and 
onely hours have I beguiled in re- 
tracing these memorials. I have 
seemed to live the days over again,— 
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Time has softened down the bitter- 
ness of my sorrow. And, oh, if in 
recounting to you these past days, I 
may be an humble instrument in the 
hand of Providence to engraft upon 
your minds the duties of love, gen- 
tleness, and peace, then will the 
hours I have passed in the delineation 
of all that I witnessed be more than 
compensated,—then shall I say that 
I have not laboured in vain,—then 


shall I not blush for having ven- 
tured to appear before you in the 
semblance of an author. As long as 
those words, ‘Oh, Ellen, take care 
of my children!’ are sounding in my 
ears, the welfare and happiness of 
you, dear little children, will ever 
occupy my mind, and my heart will 
never cease to pray that God will 
bless and prosper you ! 
E. H. S. 


QUACKERY AND THE QUACKED. 


ociety at large has been so often 
\) likened to an individual being, 
that the comparison has become 
almost vulgar. In many points, how- 
ever, the simile is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. In one respect it is unques- 
tionably so. When any person looks 
back upon his past life (often no 
very pleasant retrospect), sey 

ictures to him many follies whic 

fe has committed, many absurd opi- 
nions which he has entertained—the 
why and the wherefore of which he 
cannot for his life account for. He 
knows that he did them, but he 
marvels what possessed him to do 
so; and he knows that he believed 
such and such doctrines, and he is 
astonished at his past credulity. In 
like manner, when we look back 
upon the past career of society, 
either national or universal, we be- 
hold similar absurdities which it has 
committed, and for the commission 
of which it is difficult to assign a 
reason. ‘To be sure many false steps 
and erroneous opinions, if indeed 
not all, evidently depend upon the 
same cause—an indulgence in igno- 
rance, and its invariable accompani- 
ment, self-conceit. It is the old tale 
of Phaeton and the sun. We want 
to drive the sun’s chariot—we are 
determined to do it, and we don’t 
know how. 

A history of the follies and ab- 
surdities committed even by English 
society, if but for the last half-dozen 
generations, would be one of the 
most instructive and entertaining 
books ever written. What pictures 
would pass before the mind of its 
writer !—anti-Dissent mobs, Gordon 
mobs, anti-Church mobs, South Sea 
schemes, military expeditions, Re- 


form riots, meetings in conyenticles, 
assemblages of Ranters, Joanna 
Southcott and her milk-white ass! 
But the catalogue is endless. One 
conclusion, however, that the philo- 
sophic reader of it would come to is, 
that bad as were the times of our 
ancestors in this respect, those of 
ourselves are not one whit better ; 
and for this he might console him- 
self with the reflection, that those of 
our descendants will be just as bad. 
Ignorance, and conceit, and folly, and 
error, have had much to do with the 
management of the world for five 
thousand long years; and if the 
crazy old orb keep together as long, 
they bid fair to maintain their hold 
for five thousand long years more. 
The varying manner, however, in 
which they guide their votaries is 
very curious. 

Thus, our forefathers lived in dread 
of being bewitched ; they feared se- 
cret and slow poisoning; they attri- 
buted to certain charms and remedies 
most potent and absurd virtues ; they 
put faith in the divining rod, believed 
in the transmutation of metals, and 
dreamed of the elixir vite. Their 
quackery in disease was different 
from ours. But we do quack as 
much, nay more, than they did. Like 
as in their time, the greater part of 
even our educated population is igno- 
rant of the principles of medicine. 
It is not, however, any less conceited 
than in former times, and is quite 
determined upon dosing and treating 
sickness. Hence, as of old, the land 
is full of quacks and of quackery. 

The patent medicines constitute 
the lowest and must vulgar form of 
quackery. Of these, and of their 
wonderful properties, the newspa- 
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pers are full. Most of them profess 
to cure every disease in the nosology, 
beginning with that bugbear to an 
Englishman—bile, and ending with 
consumption. In this respect the 
antibilious and life pills are all alike, 
Cockle, Dixon, Holloway, et hoc genus 
omne. Theefficacy ofall these quack 
medicines is proved by sundry letters, 
commencing with that of the Earl of 
Aldborough, and then jumping to an 
indiscriminate assortment of Smiths, 
Joneses, and Thompsons—ali con- 
cluding in the same key, ‘ Please im- 
mediately send another box at one 
and a penny halfpenny.’ 

Numerous as are these patent me- 
dicines, they are, in fact, almost 
identical in composition. They are 
simply purgative pills, very analo- 
gous to the colocynth or compound 
rhubarb pills of the druggists’ shops. 
Now purgative medicine is some- 
times useful and sometimes injurious. 
Any person, then, taking these pills 
at random isa fool. So we will say 
no more about patent medicines. 

We pass them over the more 
readily, because we believe that it is 
only the astonishing facility which 


the modern system of advertising 
gives to the sale of patented medi- 
cines that keeps them in existence. 
Were it not for this, we suspect that 
they would die a natural death, as 
unsuited to the age, and belonging, 


in fact, to a past one. Formerly 
cheating, and imposition of all kinds, 
were of an unartistlike and inartificial 
character. It is not so now; down- 
right but simple lying is, at any 
rate, straightforward, and therefore 
not now in vogue. Moreover, there 
has been so much of it that most 
people are rather suspicious of im- 
probable statements so long as they 
are simple statements. But wrap 
such up in a theory, and particularly 
if it be a very novel and liberal one, 
and they slip down the throats of 
the lieges as a gudgeon does down 
the maw of a pike. Advertised 
nostrums are only popular among 
the very ignorant. ‘The fashionable 
systems of quackery nowadays are 
homeopathy, hydropathy, animal 
magnetism, and the like. 

All these systems have sprung up 
since society—particularly liberal so- 
ciety—took that turn which produced 
the French Revolution (No. L., we 
mean), and many a less revolution. 
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Hahnemann, the founder of homeo- 
pathy, was born in Saxony, alittle past 
the middle of last century. He gradu- 
ated at Erlangen. He was undoubt- 
edly a man of some, although very su- 
perficial, abilities ; infinitely superior, 
however, in point of both education 
and intelligence, to Priestnitz or 
Mesmer. Unfortunately his medical 
education seems to have been very 
imperfect; and in his writings he 
exhibits great deficiencies in his 
knowledge, not only of medical liter- 
ature, but, what is of greater con- 
sequence, medical principles. He 
scarcely seems to have ever practised, 
but to have employed his time partly 
in attending to chemistry, but prin- 
cipally in translating English, French, 
and Italian works into German. 
Among the rest he undertook a 
translation of Cullen’s Materia Me- 
dica. 

This work contains allusion to 
some experiments of Alexander upon 
the action of remedies upon the 
healthy body. Such are, indeed, the 
foundation of every rational system 
of therapeutics and of practice. And, 
indeed, an attention to such action 
of drugs upon the healthy frame is 
nearly as old as the hills. But 
there is no doubt that it had never 
been brought forward into sufficient 
prominence. Hahnemann, however, 
appears to have considered it as 
something altogether new; and liv- 
ing in an age that demanded novelty, 
he eagerly seized upon the idea, and 
determined to dose himself. 

He not unnaturally commenced 
his experiments by taking Jesuits’ 
bark. According to his own account, 
after he had done so he had ague. 
Upon this slender foundation is raised 
the whole structure of homeopathy. 
Its illustrious founder reasoned thus: 
‘I was well, I took Jesuits’ bark and 
I had ague; ergo, the Jesuits’ bark 
caused the ague; ergo, Jesuits’ bark 
taken by a healthy individual always 
produces ague. But Jesuits’ bark 
cures ague; ergo, whatever produces 
a disease can cure a disease; ergo 
farther, nothing can ever cure a dis- 
ease but that which can produce it. 
Ergo, all medicine is wrong, and I 
will found a new system with @ 
Latin motto and a Greek name. Si- 
milia similibus curantur is the motto, 
and Homeopathy the name of my 
new science.’ 
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This mode of reasoning is really 
not exaggerated ; homeopathic wri- 
ters themselves assert it. In it Hah- 
nemann jumps from specials to gene- 
rals, and from generals to universals, 
in a manner which is very obvious 
and also very amusing. But the 
very beginning of all, the fact that 
park produces ague, happens unfor- 
tunately to be perfectly untrue. 
After taking a dose of it, Hahnemann 
says that he had ague. Now he 
either lived in an ague country, z.e. 
one exposed to fenny and marshy 
exhalations, or he lived in a country 
where ague was an uncommon dis- 
ease. Ifthe latter were the case it 
must be admitted, that as ague was 
unknown to him he might mistake 
the disease. If the former, as was 
we believe actually the case, why 
did not he take it like his neighbours 
from exposure to miasmata ? One of 
these two suppositions must have 
been the case, for although Jesuits’ 
bark and its alkaloid quinine have 
been taken by thousands of healthy 
individuals, both before and since the 
time of Hahnemann, it has never 
oma ague. It.is not, per- 

aps, an exaggeration to say, that it 
has been taken millions of times by 
people in a state of ordinary health. 
It is one of the few drugs that are 
employed by healthy people for the 
purpose of exciting hunger, promot- 
ing digestion, or preventing infec- 
tin. It is even taken in homeopa- 
thic doses, since many habitually use 
it as a tooth-powder. 

Hahnemann was, however, unde- 
terred by any reflections of this kind. 
He made, or pretended to make, fresh 
experiments with other drugs, and 
soon propounded his new theory. 
The times were favourable for its 
reception. ‘The majority, or at any 
rate a large number, of the inhabit- 
ants of middle and south-western 
Europe, looked upon every esta- 
blished opinion in the snes tabs as 
a child looks upon its old clothes 
when it can get new ones. Hahne- 
mann, doubtless, shared this feeling. 
He probably also thought of the 
advantage which his new doctrine 
might be of to him. Moreover, the 
notion that similia similibus curantur 
18, and was, somewhat congenial to 
a muddle-brained and enthusiastic 
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* Homoeopathy Unmasked. Published by Menzies, Edinburgh. 
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German. The system obtained some 
degree of success, and has now 2 
number of 9 in Great Bri- 
tain, as well as a number of ad- 
mirers, who know nothing whatever 
about its true principles or profes- 
sions. 

It is evident that the administra- 
tion toa sick man of a remedy which 
would, if he were well, cause a like 
disease, would aggravate the malady. 
The way to cure a black eye is cer- 
tainly not to give it another blow. 
When drugs which would cause 
symptoms similar to those present 
are administered in appreciable quan- 
tities, itis admitted by the homeopa- 
thists that the disease is made worse. 
‘With large doses,’ says Dr. Black, 
‘ patients may be treated homeo- 
pathically, but then we may frequently 
expect a positive increase of the dis- 
ease, or even death. The experience 
of such painful and dangerous aggra- 
vation, in no case necessary toa cure, 
led Hahnemann to employ minute 
doses.’ 

These minute doses constitute 
surely the funniest contrivance in 
the annals of empiricism. The mil- 
lionth of a grain is a common dose ; 
and a trillionth, octillionth, even a 
decillionth, very usual ones. It must 
be remembered, however, that all 
the professors of homeeopathy have 
not the honesty of Dr. Black; and 
some of them, so far from admitting 
that large doses administered home:o- 
phatically ‘ cause an increase of dis- 
ease or death,’ maintain that the 
smaller the dose the greater is the 
strength of a drug. 

We are very bad hands at cipher- 
ing, and never, even in our best days, 
had a clear idea of the multiplication 
table. In order to illustrate the ab- 
surdity of these minute doses, we 
will borrow some details from an 
admirable work by Dr. Wood of 
Edinburgh,* who remarks :— 


Of such minute division no language 
can give even the slightest idea; and 
though calculations may express it in 
figures, yet they fail to convey any men- 
tal conception of its amount. 

A billionth of moments have not yet 
elapsed since the creation of the world ; 
and to produce a decillionth, that number 
must be multiplied by a million seven 
separate times. 
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The distance between the earth and 
the sun is ninety-five millions of miles. 
Twenty of the homeopathic globules 
laid side by side, extend to about an inch 
—so that 158,400,000,000 such globules 
would reach from the earth to the sun, 
But when the thirtieth dilution is prac- 
tised, each grain of the drug so divided, 
is divided into 100,000,000,000,000,000, 
000, 000, 000, 000,000, 000,000, 000,000, 
000,000,000,000,000 parts. So that a 
single grain of any substance in the thir- 
tieth dilution, would extend between the 
sun and earth 1262,626,262,626,262,626, 
262,626, 262,626, 262,626, 262,626, 262, 
626,262 separate times. 

Along with Dr. Wood we exclaim, 
‘We make no comment.’ 

People who can believe such absurd 
statements, are sure to attempt to 
explain them by still absurder hy- 
potheses. Both Hahnemann and one 
of his disciples, Professor Dopler, 
have tried their hands at this. The 
erudite professor maintains, that the 
action of a medicine does not depend 
upon its bulk, but upon its surface ; 
and that, when this latter is in- 
creased, it acquires ‘a tremendous 
potency.’ He asserts, of course, that 
the superficies of any drug is in- 
creased by trituration and subdivi- 
sion. As what follows is rather 
strange, we will give it in the words of 
the homeopath Black. He says,— 


Proceeding on the moderate assump- 
tion, that by each trituration the particles 
are reduced to the hundredth part of 
their previous size, we shall find the sur- 
face of a medicine, originally the cube of 
an inch, will become at the third tritura- 
tion equal to two square miles; at 
the fifth, to the Austrian dominions; at 
the sixth, to the area of Asia and Africa 
together ; and at the ninth, to the united 
superficies of the sun, the planets, and 
the moon.— Black’s Homeopathy, p. 
88. 

Hahnemann and the majority of 
his followers, however, do not seem 
exactly to explain the ‘tremendous 
potency’ of the infinitesimal doses 
in this manner, but content them- 
selves with asserting, that ‘it is un- 
deniably proved that the latent 
power (it is impossible to say what 
is meant by this) is developed by tri- 
turation and solution. Hahnemann 
warns his disciples to be careful lest 
they shake too much, and thus, as 
some people are accused to have 
done lately, over-develope. ‘A drop 
of Domera,’ writes this great medical 
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philosopher, ‘in the thirtieth degree of 
dilution, at each of which it has been 
shaken twenty times, endangered the 
life of an infant who took it for 
hooping-cough, whilst one to which 
only twelve shakes had been given 
at each dilution was sufficient, with 
a grain of poppy with which it was 
combined, to produce a prompt and 
easy cure.—Hannemann, Nov. Org. 
p- 306. 

It isa very singular, and almost an 
unaccountable fact, that the only 
medicine which is an exception to 
the general law, and which does not 
acquire additional potency by divid- 
ing and subdividing, is aleohol. The 
homeeopathists confess that, dilute it 
as much you will, and shake it as 
you please, it not only does not ac- 
quire additional intoxicating proper- 
ties, but actually loses its strength. 
But they are sure that the reverse 
is the case regarding nutmegs, camo- 
mile flowers, and such-like sub- 
stances. 

The homeeopaths being satisfied of 
the truth of the doctrine of similia 
similibus curantur, and of the ‘tre- 
mendous potency’ of infinitesimal 
doses, have nothing to do but to expe- 
rimentise with various drugs, and to 
ascertain their effect upon the healthy 
economy. This they have affected 
to do; and their published results 
are most entertaining. For full par- 
ticulars we refer to Jahr’s Manual of 
Homeopathic Medicine, of which 
there is both a French and an English 
version. Dr. Wood, too, in his Ho- 
meopathy Unmasked, has _ copious 
extracts upon this subject. We can- 
not refrain, however, from narrating 
a few symptoms, ‘the undoubted 
effects of infinitesimal doses.’ 

There is common salt, of which 
most of us have partaken; and 
our experience of its effects will, 
doubtless, confirm the experiments of 
the hommopathists. According to 
them it produces, and _ therefore 
cures, an immense variety of symp- 
toms. Among the rest are ‘ palsies, 
‘great wasting of the body,’ ‘erup- 
tion on the skin,’ ‘continual shiver- 
ing,’ ‘melancholy sadness, with 
abundant weeping,’ ‘ hatred of those 
from whom injuries have long ago 
been received,’ ‘irascibilities, and 
violent rages easily provoked,’ ‘de- 
sire to laugh,’ ‘ weakness of memory 
and excessive forgetfulness,’ ‘the ex- 
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perimenter blunders in speaking and 
writing’ (perhaps some of these 
symptoms are blunders), ‘falling out 
of the hair even of the beard,’ ‘ ulcer- 
ation of the chin,’ ‘loss of appetite, 
especially for bread, and repugnance 
for tobacco-smoke,’ ‘ warts upon the 

Ims of the hands,’ &c. &c. 

Another substance, with which 
most of us have experimented upon 
ourselves, is nutmeg. Of course we 
have noticed in ourselves the fol- 
lowing symptoms, which we select 
among many others :—‘ Bloody per- 
spiration,” ‘a constant flow of face- 
tious ideas,’ ‘a strong disposition to 
make a fool of every body,’ ‘ idiotey 
and madness,’ ‘ shortness of breath,’ 
‘contraction of the throat.’ 

Lady Bountifuls and old maids 
are very fond of giving people camo- 
mile-tea. Do they know what symp- 
toms camomile produces? Let them 
listen and beware! ‘ Catalepsy,’ 
‘epileptic convulsions, with retrac- 
tion of the thumbs,’ ‘a disposition to 
weep and utter lamentations, with 
great readiness to take offence,’ ‘ taci- 
turnity and repugnance for conver- 
sation, ‘music is insupportable,’ 
‘nostrils ulcerated,’ ‘lips, ditto,’ 
‘toothache, with pain so insupport- 
able as to drive to despair,’ ‘the 
tongue moves convulsively,’ and ‘ the 
head is twisted backwards.’ We will 
only add, that any one who can 
swallow this, really deserves to be 
made to swallow salt, nutmeg, and 
camomile, and other such potent 
medicines. 

To refute such nonsense as this 
would be an insult to the under- 
standing of our readers. Homeo- 
pathy is, in fact, in essence a new 
name for what has been long known 
as the expectant plan of treatment. 
The infinitesimal doses administered 
by homeeopathists, as they have no 
visible or eoutenl existence (nothing 
can be detected in a globule save 
sugar), have no effect whatever upon 
the animal economy. Homeopathy, 
in fact, consists in standing by and 
watching nature and imagination 
overcome the disease. It is obvious, 
however, that any one who is treated 
homeopathically loses the benefit, 
the cieitel benefit, which the art 
of the physician affords. 

It seems extraordinary that non- 
professional people, who are incapable 
of judging of the merits of two me- 
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dical systems, are not struck with the 
fact that if homeopathy, or hydro- 
pathy, or any other pathy be true, 
then the system of regular medicine 
must be false. All the facts that 
have been observed by thousands of 
intelligent men for more than two 
thousand years are fallacious. All 
the deductions drawn from the care- 
ful observation of facts by these phi- 
losophers for this space of time are 
erroneous. And the only judges of 
truth are some score of very ignorant, 
very enthusiastic, and (to say the 
best of it) very conceited medical 
men, and their still more ignorant 
and conceited lay admirers, 

The truth is, that these modern 
systems of quackery or empiricism 
hold just the same relation to regular 
or Hippocratic medicine as previous 
and exploded systems did. Regular 
medicine consists in the deduction 
of great principles relative to health 
and disease from the cautious ob- 
servation of reiterated facts. Em- 
piricism disdains this course of pro- 
ceeding, and either only deals with 
isolated facts without reference to 
great first principles, or, as in the 
case of homeopathy, jumpsat theories 
without caring about facts; in a 
word, it does not reason, but it 
fancies. 

To every depth there is a lower 
deep. Absurd as are the homeo- 
pathic theories and practices, those 
of hydropathy are infinitely worse. 
The homeeopath may be compared 
to the professed jester formerly 
maintained in every great house, of 
infirm brain but with cleverness in 
his folly ; while the hydropath is like 
an obstinate and stupid natural, who 
doggedly rushes on to destruction, 
scorning all warnings. Nevertheless, 
it is to us a matter of surprise that 
quackery did not turn itself in this 
direction long ere it did. Hydro- 
pathy had, for hundreds of years, its 
prototype in the mistaken opinions 
and practices relative to ‘ watering- 
places,’ as they are called. 

These resorts of thousands in the 
summer season essentially consist in 
springs of water, which appreciably 
differ from common springs. The 
difference, however, is very various. 
Some contain a tolerable quantity of 
some substance or substances which 
have a decided therapeutical action 
on the human economy. Others, and 
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by far the larger number of them, 
contain some saline or chalybeate 
ingredient, but in such small pro- 
portion that, even ifdrank in very con- 
siderable quantities, their action is but 
that of common water. Others, again, 
differ from ordinary water simply 
in being, when they issue from the 
earth, somewhat higher in tempera- 
ture. They correspond exactly with 
the water in a kettle which has been 
for a moment or two on the fire. 
The spring at Harrowgate is an ex- 
ample of the first variety, and that of 
Matlock of the last, while by far the 
greater number of ‘ mineral springs’ 
are examples of the second. 

Any one who occasionally employs 
himself in watching the proceed- 
ings of his fellow-men in order to 
find food for his mirth, has a rich 
treat in beholding not only the va- 
rious ways in which different in- 
dividuals act with regard to ‘ water- 
ing-places,’ but the various reasons 
which lead them to select differ- 
ent ‘spas. Shoals of people an- 
nually visit some one or other. To 
a great many of these health is a 
very subordinate motive. They go 
because they have nowhere else to 
go to, or because they want to get 
married themselves, or have daugh- 
ters whom they wish to see married. 
*Thither, says Scott, speaking of 
one, ‘comes the saunterer, anxious 
to get rid of that wearisome attend- 
ant himself; and thither come both 
males and females, who, upon a dif- 
ferent principle, desire to make 
themselves double.’ The intellectual 
man or the woman of taste seek 
some quiet, retired spot, and quaff 
elegant preparations of iron or water, 
impregnated with bubbles of carbonic 
acid gas, Nature’s champaign. Not 
so others of a class beneath them. 
The place we have just mentioned, 
Harrowgate, is a very favourite re- 
sort of a section of Yorkshire 
clothiers, Lancashire cotton - spin- 
ners, and bagmen of both coun- 
ties. It possesses for them a two- 
fold charm. First, they have, as 
it were, a quid pro quo for their 
money. The sulphur spa at Har- 
rowgate smells and tastes as only the 
sulphur spa at Harrowgate can smell 
and taste. Nothing equals it, nothing 
in nature resembles it. Moreover, 
it is not a liquid of which half a 
tumbler is drank, and there is an 
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end of it. They swallow pints of it, 
and its effects nearly tear their very 
bowels out. They bathe in it warmed 
up; and lest they should lose any of 
its delectable fumes, they get the top 
of their tub covered in with sacks. 
Secondly, if the internal twinges 
gratify the bowels of ‘ feyther’ (this 
word is nowadays pronounced ‘ po- 
par’), the bustle and the merriment 
of its sort, of which the place is full, 
please the little hearts of the coun- 
try misses. Here they have every 
night at ‘Queen’s’ or ‘ Binn’s’ a 
dance, every day a pic-nic, and, what 
is better than all, time and oppor- 
tunity to concoct lies innumerable to 
retail out to their three bosom friends 
when they reach home relative to 
the ‘offers’ they have had. If you 
could believe what any one of them 
said, every one who asked her to 
dance, every one who handed her 
over a stile, every one who took 
wine with her, made her an imme- 
diate offer of matrimony. Nay, if 
she be put to it, and fancies that some 
young spinning swain was thinking 
of asking her to take some pigeon- pie, 
but refrained from so doing on seeing 
how small a bit was left and how 
hungry he himself felt—he, too, she 
will declare, made her an offer. Not 
that the three bosom friends actually 
swallow all this, but they too visit 
watering-places, and they too come 
back with tales of like wonderful 
conquests, and ‘claw me and I'll 
claw thee,’ is their rule of action. 
Those who visit watering-places 
in search of health generally suffer 
from a similar indisposition, well 
enough expressed by the term ‘ out 
of sorts.” ‘This means that the func- 
tional actions of the nervous and 
digestive system are deranged ; not 
much, but still so as to produce 
uneasy sensations. This state of 
things is generally brought about by 
the two great evils of our social 
system—having too much or too little 
to think about. The anxious and 
perhaps embarrassed merchant has 
had his nerves on the stretch for 
eleven long months, on almost every 
day of which his ledger has been 
opened with a sigh and closed with 
a groan. Even if more fortunate, 
he has had an anxious heart for all 
that time. On the other hand the 
retired merchant, with more money 
than he can spend, from habit and 
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mental constitution has nothing 
upon which he can employ his mind ; 
so, after eleven months of ennui and 
idleness, he too is indisposed. From 
analogous causes, an immense variety 
of other characters become ‘out of 
sorts. These visit their favourite 
watering - place, drink its waters 
deeply for a month, and return home 
undoubtedly better, if not quite well. 
Those afflicted with chronic com- 
plaints, although less certainly, are 
often in like manner benefited. 
This they repeat year after year, and 
who can wonder that they expatiate 
upon the efficacy of their spa, and 
upon how well it agrees with their 
constitutions ? 

The object which they have in 
leaving home is to drink every morn- 
ing (or, in addition, to bathe) large 
quantities of a certain mineral spring. 
This they do, and are better. Does 
the cure depend upon the saline or 
chalybeate ingredients of the mineral 
water? upon that, in a word, which 
distinguishes it from ordinary spring 
water? We may safely answer, in 
the negative, It docs not; for these 
ingredients are well known, and if 
administered at home produce no 
such beneficial results ; no, not even 
if they are extracted from the very 
spring itself. The cure, then, does 
not depend upon these. It may be 
that the cure depends upon the idle 
man having for a time employment 
and distraction, and upon the over- 
wrought man being away from the 
scenes of his mental labour, from his 
anxiety and care, on his nervous sys- 
tem getting a rest, and on his both 
living a regular and agreeable life 
and using a desirable regimen. We 
may hereafter make a remark upon 
this explanation of the cure; but 
it may be explained in another 
way. It may be that the whole of 
the good results depend not upon the 
saline ingredients of the spa, nor upon 
the change of scene, &c., but upon 
the water. Llydropathy maintains 
that it does. 

The practices of hydropathy are 
nominally founded upon this theory. 
if, however, the water be the cause 
of the benefit experienced, there 
would be no occasion for hydro- 
pathic establishments. Such have 
been considered indispensable, how- 
ever, since the folly was first set 
a-going by Priestnitz. We really 
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cannot take the trouble of opening 
the little pile of hydropathic treatises 
lying on the table before us to as- 
certain in what year this happened. 
Priestnitz is an illiterate German 
peasant, but one who evidently 
possesses an immense amount of 
cunning. He tells, we believe, 
some kind of a cock- and - bull 
story about the manner in which his 
attention was first directed to this 
wonderful discovery. It is, if we 
remember aright, that a fractured 
rib, or at any rate some fractured 
bone, united under the influence of 
cold bandages, as if all the world did 
not know that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances broken bones always 
unite in a certain given time, and 
all the external applications in the 
world will neither promote nor re- 
tard that time a single moment. 

The man, however, set up a board- 
ing establishment, enforced a rigor- 
ous system of diet upon his visitors, 
and made them use water in various 
manners, pretending that different 
diseases required it to be so em- 
ployed. He succeeded in getting 


— of custom, and many similar 
i 


establishments have been since set 
a-going. In them large quantities of 
water are drank, and baths of various 
kinds are used. ‘The wet sheet which 
so astonishes some people is nothing 
but one form of bath. ‘The obvious 
effect of the water is principally pro- 
fuse perspiration. That the external 
application of water has this effect 
is well known, and copious draughts 
of it, by over-supplying the blood 
with watery fluid, causes nature to 
cast it off by the skin. When this 
happens the patient, adopting an old 
and exploded medical hypothesis, 
believes that he has got rid of the 

ecant matter which, circulating in 
1is blood, caused his disease. Some- 
times, when it is long since he has 
been well washed, the perspiration is 
none of the cleanest. ‘Then he says 
that the morbific matter of his disease 
was dark coloured, and that by hy- 
dropathy he got rid of it. 

It is quite true that in many cases 
of disease — in frequent instances of 
fever, for example —the return to 
health is contemporaneous with a 
perspiration ; but the perspiration is 
not the cause, but the effect of the 
eure. If artificially excited before 
this time, it is not of the slightest 
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efficacy. In one or two diseases a 
discharge from the skin is undoubt- 
edly beneficial, but it is not so in 
the immense majority of cases of 
disease which are found in hydro- 
pathic establishments; and, more- 
Over, we possess means more effec- 
tual and more certain to produce it 
than all the dousings and swillings 
of water in the world. Further, the 
use of cold external applications is 
sometimes very dangerous, and there 
is no doubt but that hydropathy 
manslaughters many a victim. 

The truth is (with the exception 
just stated, where perspirations which 
can be excited by hydropathy are 
likely to be beneficial), neither ho- 
meeopathy by its drugs, nor hydro- 
pathy by its drenches, nor animal 
magnetism by its manipulations and 
passes, ever did or ever could cure 
one single diseased action; and the 
evil they exercise by removing their 
votaries out of the reach of regular 
medicine is incalculable. 

When the physician, however, 
speaks thus to his inquiring neigh- 
bour, he is answered, ‘ That may be 
all ingenious reasoning, but I have 
read of cases of cures in such and 
such respectable works by this quack 
medicine or by infinitesimal and 
homeeopathic doses, or by a residence 
in a hydropathic establishment, or 
by being thrown into magnetic sleep ; 
nay, I have known intimate friends 
of my own, who have had for years this 
and that frightful disease, who have 
consulted the physicians of most re- 

utation, and who have got no better 
by following their advice; and yet 
by these systems of quackery, as you 
call them, they perfectly recovered. 
How can you account for this, or 
how do you get over that ?’ 

This is a very important Guestion, 
the answer to which the public in 
general have not been able to under- 
stand, and we fear that our reply to 
it will not at first be believed. 

In the first place, we leave out of 
consideration all downright and wil- 
ful lies about cures of which quack 
medicine advertisements are full, and 
from which some works on the more 
reputable systems of quackery are 
not free. We confine ourselves to 
those cures, or supposed cures, which 
are related in good faith by the vota- 
ries of homeopathy, hydropathy, &c. 

To give a faithful account of any 
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occurrence, it is not only requisite to 
have the desire and determination to 
tell the truth, but it is also indispensa- 
ble to have the faculty of correctly 
observing. How many have not this 
faculty? Look at what daily occurs 
in our courts of justice. How often 
do we see two witnesses, both re- 
spectable men, both anxious to speak 
the truth, who yet give different 
versions of a very plain matter-of- 
fact occurrence which took place in 
the eyesight of both of them not a 
month before! and if the prejudices 
of a numerous class are interested in 
the result of any event, what different 
versions do we hear of it! How dif- 
ferent often is the account of a Whig 
from the narrative of the same event 
by a Tory! Why do the sober- 
minded of the community not believe 
the many tales of ghosts and appa- 
ritions which vulgar and credulous 
eye-witnesses relate? Why do they 
not believe the signs, and wonders, 
and miracles of many a little evan- 
gelical conventicle? Because they 
know that such contradict general 
laws, the truth of which is certain, 
and because they are narrated by a 
class of people sanguine, credulous, 
and enthusiastic, and whom they con- 
sider to be incapable of the art of 
rightly observing. In like manner 
the sober-minded and educated phy- 
sician does not believe the asserted 
fortunate results or cures of quackery, 
because such are in contradistinction 
to well-ascertained and undoubted 
laws of medical science, and because 
he does not consider those narrating 
them to be capable of accurate ob- 
servation. And is not this latter 
notoriously the case? The medical 
men of integrity who have joined 
such systems are universally men 
ignorant of medical principles, who 
have always been addicted to false 
theory, and who, if they are old 
enough, have, before they embraced 
their present erroneous theories, in 
turn embraced and rejected others as 
erroneous. The lay proselytes have 
even still more notoriously a like 
character. We would ask our rea- 
der to summon to his memory such 
of them as he is personally acquainted 
with. Are they not very flighty 

ple? Have they not all their 
ives been given to embrace opinions 
very different from those which sen- 
sible people ordinarily accept, and 
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are they not always ardently ad- 
miring something with the charm of 
novelty to recommend it ? 

It is not easy to give actual in- 
stances of the facility with which 
men who believe false theories are 
ready to believe and promulgate false 
facts. After reading a list of reputed 
cures in some treatise on hydropathy 
or homeopathy, it is very difficult 
to make inquiries into the real history 
of C. D. Esq. aged 43; or into that of 
William Smith, of Whitechapel ; or 
John Jones, of St. Giles’s. We select, 
however, one case in which it was 
possible to pursue such investigations, 
as affording a striking example of the 
fact we are now pointing out. 

Drs. Black and Russell, two highly 
respectable young physicians, al- 
though they were accused of know- 
ing particularly little about the prin- 
ciples of regular medicine, became 
converts to the doctrines of homeo- 
pathy. We may remark that both 
these gentlemen are perfectly in- 
capable of uttering a falsehood. 
They introduced their new doctrines 
into Edinburgh. Among other pro- 
ceedings to promulgate them they 
established a dispensary; and, after 
the expiration of some time, they pub- 
lished a Dispensary Report, contain- 
ing details of several very remarkable 
cures which they thought they had 
effected by means of homeopathic 
and infinitesimal doses. One of these 
we extract. It is entitled,— 

Disease of the Wrist Joint.—W, H., 
aged fifty-three, a healthy-looking man, 
applied at the dispensary on February 
18th. He states that the affection of the 
wrist commenced two years ago, but can 
assign no reason for it. He applied to 
an eminent surgeon, who blistered the 
part at least twenty times, but with no 
benefit. After this he entered the Edin- 
burgh Infirmary, which he left in Au- 
gust, 1841, after having been sixteen 
weeks under treatment ; but the disease 
increased, instead of getting better. The 
treatment pursued in the hospital was 
application of mercurial ointment, from 
which he was salivated, then poultices 
and stimulating washes, together with a 
dose of salts when he chose to take them. 
These means having failed, he was re- 
commended to go to the country, but the 
disease got no better. He then returned 
to the hospital, when amputation was 
advised as the only means. This he 
refused to submit to, and left. He was 
recommended by a gentleman to whom 
he shewed his arm to apply at this dis- 
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pensary. The right wrist presented, as 
he himself described it, the appearance 
of a boiled turnip, much swollen, with 
the cellular tissue hardened. There are 
two sinuses which communicate with the 
joint, the one opening anteriorly, and 
the other posteriorly. From these there 
is a copious yellow discharge. Unable 
to move the wrist or flex the fingers ; any 
attempt to do so is attended with pain. 


The Report then states the medi- 
cines employed, and gives occasional 
notices from date to date of the 
favourable progress of the case. On 
March 25th, there is ‘ no pain in the 
joint ; is able now to use it a little; 
can even lift a bucket of water. Sil’ 
(this means the medicine employed). 
Then the Report goes on, —‘Con- 
tinued to improve under the use of 
Sulph. Sil. Hep. S., and on the 19th of 
July it was pronounced cured. The 
man went to the harvest, and up to 
this date, the 17th of November, has 
continued well, engaging daily in his 
occupation. — Report of Edinburgh 
Homeopathic Dispensary. 

We beg particular attention, not 
only to the decided tone of all this 
narrative, but also to one or two 
particular statements. The severity 
of the disease, ‘two sinuses com- 
municating with the joint,’ is stated. 
Then the man’s previous treatment, 
‘ salivation,’ is brought forward, no 
doubt as a sneer, with a view of con- 
trasting it with their elegant plan of 
treatment. ‘Then amputation and 
mutilation are threatened the poor 
fellow by regular surgery. ‘This 
shews that the hospital surgeons 
thought it a hopeless case. Lastly, 
he got quite well, ‘ went to the har- 
vest, and up to this date, the 17th of 
November, has continued well, en- 
gaging daily in his occupation.’ 
Strange as it may seem, not one of 
these assertions turned out, upon 
inquiry, to have one grain of truth 
in it. 

Edinburgh not being a large place, 
and particulars being given of the 
above case—the ‘eminent surgeon,’ 
the initial of the man’s name, and the 
date of his admission and discharge 
from the infirmary—induced some 
gentlemen connected with the medi- 
cal press of Edinburgh to investigate 
the matter. It turned out that the 
case narrated was that of one William 
Heslop, for a long time a hospital and 
an out-door patient of Dr. Duncan. 
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It also turned out, first, that the 
two sinuses did not communicate 
with the joint, and that, moreover, 
the homeopathic physicians, although 
they so stoutly asserted such to be 
the fact, never probed either of them, 
—i.e. never even tried to ascertain 
whether such was the case or not; 
secondly, both on the evidence of the 
man and of Dr. Duncan, he never 
had been salivated; thirdly, Dr. 
Duncan never thought of amputating 
the arm, and Heslop stated that the 
reason he left the infirmary was do- 
mestic affliction at home; fourthly, 
to use the language of the writer of 
the investigation, published in the 
Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Me- 
dical Science, ‘the wrist is not yet 
cured, and the man never went 
to the harvest, just because it was 
not cured.’ Drs, Black and Russell 
very candidly confessed that Heslop 
was the man, and in excuse for the 
statement about the salivation, ampu- 
tation, &c., stated that they under- 
stood so from the patient himself; 
and for that about the cure, that they 
understood it was so from the dis- 
pensary porter! Any one atten- 


tively criticising reports of quackery 


cases will find tales like this as plen- 
tiful as blackberries. 

Inasmuch, then, as we doubt the 
accuracy of the reports of quacks, 
and as, moreover, we know from 
ascertained laws of medicine that 
their treatment cannot cure disease, 
we are quite entitled to deny that 
any successful termination of a case 
under quack treatment proves any 
thing in favour of any system of 
quackery. And we are not called 
upon to explain in any such cases, 
when a successful termination is wit- 
nessed, to what this cure is to be 
attributed. We have a right to say 
to the narrator, ‘It is not as you say, 
—it is not, as you state, owing to 
your treatment.’ If we choose, how- 
ever, we can take a lower ground, 
and we can explain how the cure is 
brought about in such cases. 

In the first place, all diseased ac- 
tions (excepting such as are neces- 
sarily fatal) have a strong natural 
tendency to a spontaneous and fa- 
vourable termination. This is most 
distinctly witnessed in acute and 
febrile diseases, but it is also suffi- 
ciently obvious in chronic disorders. 
One form in which it is shewn in the 
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latter is in the temporary amend- 
ments which so often manifest them- 
selves in these maladies. We ma 
remark, in passing, that the office of 
the physician is to give this tendency 
fair play,—in a word, to obviate the 
tendency to death, and also to alle- 
viate pain and uneasy sensations. In 
the practice of regular medicine, it is 
sometimes not easy to determine 
whether the cure is to be attributed 
to nature or to treatment; but the 
difficulty mainly lies in the natural 
tendency of human nature to ex- 
aggerate the value of its own inter- 
ference. And this is often undoubt- 
edly the cause of much, although 
honest enough, quackery in the pro- 
fession. The value of remedies is, 
however, ascertained by testing their 
efficacy on a very large scale, and, 
above all, by seeing if their physio- 
logical action is, from what we know 
is taking place in any disorder, likely 
to prove beneficial. The remedies of 
quackery respond to neither of these 
tests. 

In the consideration of the causes 
of restoration to health, great weight 
is always to be attached to the action 
of a doubtlessly important thera- 

eutical agent,—diet or regimen. 
30th homeopathy and hydropathy 
lay down strict rules for this, The 
hydropath removes his patient from 
home and business and cares, and 
makes him lead a regular life with a 
due proportion of exercise. The 
homeeopath does not do exactly this, 
but, in common with the professor of 
the cold-water system, he enforces a 
plain diet, from which wine, spirits, 
even tea and coffee, are excluded. 
This for a continuance, and for a 
person in what may be termed a 
working condition, is an unsuitable 
system; but there is no doubt of its 
temporary efficacy, especially when 
applied to individuals removed for a 
time from the anxieties of active life, 
and buoyed up with that certain hope 
of recovery which the quack con- 
fidently announces. 

Speaking of the influence of hope 
brings us to the consideration of a 
most important therapeutical agent, 
to the uninitiated, the unknown cause 
of an immense number of so-called 
eures of quackery. We refer to the 
influence of the imagination in curing 
disease. We do not mean to say 
that by strongly impressing the 
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engineten an attack of fever can be 
checked, or a pleurisy be cured, or a 
fit of apoplexy be avoided, or the 
acute rheumatism got rid of. No 
such thing. But there are classes of 
disease greatly under the control of 
the imagination, and which, in fact, 
when got better of while under the 
hands of a quack, are cured by the 
force of the imagination. The most 
important of these are chronic func- 
tional diseases of the nervous system, 
especially those of the kind called 
habitual. Of this nature are many 
cases of nervous and neuralgic pains 
in different parts of the body; the 
protean forms in which hysteria 
shews itself, cases of imaginary spinal 
disease (a very common — , 
some cases of epilepsy, and the like. 
To these we must add a class of 
diseases unfortunately now very com- 
mon in this country, and in which 
the disorder exists solely and entirel 
in the imagination, and in which 
there is no functional disorder of 
any kind whatever. 

To give many illustrations of this 
effect of imagination would exceed 
our space. One or two, however, 
we must find room for. Indeed, the 
very common disappearance of tooth- 
ache at the sight of the dentist is an 
illustration of it. We can quote, 
however, more striking instances. A 
very amusing one happened to Sir 
Humphry Davy. When the powers 
of nitrous oxide, or laughing gas, 
were first discovered, Dr. Beddoes 
imagined that it might be useful in 
chronic paralysis. A man afflicted 
with this disorder (undoubtedly in 
this case depending upon functional 
disease merely) was procured, and 
Davy was requested to make him 
inhale the gas. Previous to doing 
so a small thermometer was inserted 
under his tongue, to ascertain his 
temperature, with a view of com- 
paring it with that after the inhala- 
tion had been begun. The patient 
was quite ignorant of the process to 
which he was to submit, but was 
firmly impressed with the idea that 
it was to cure him. No sooner was 
the thermometer placed under his 
tongue than he declared that he felt 
already its benign influence through- 
out his whole body. This was too 
tempting an opportunity to lose; 
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nothing was done to the man except 
applying the thermometer. This 
application was repeated every suc- 
ceeding day for a fortnight. The 
man’s health gradually improved, 
and at the expiration of that time he 
was quite recovered.* 

One of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of the truth of what we are 
saying, of the actual and undoubted 
influence of the imagination in curing 
disease, inasmuch as it was on a large 
scale, occurred in the effects of 
tractors, metallic or otherwise, which 
were noticed some half-a-century 
ago. 

About this period an American 
quack, of the name of Perkins, in- 
troduced a new therapeutical (?) 
agent. This was composed of two 
small pieces of metal joined together, 
and named a tractor, This was ap- 
plied to painful parts, and, if we 
remember aright, some theory of a 
magnetic fluid generated by the 
tractor was entertained. The metals 
employed were a secret, and the 
tractors sold for a high price. The 
application of them was often said, 
and with truth, to be followed by 
great relief, and they became very 
fashionable. .A public establishment, 
called the ‘ Perkerian Institution,’ 
was set a-foot for the purpose of 
curing the diseases of the poor. An 
intelligent physician would, of course, 
much to the indignation of the ad- 
mirers of the tractors, have attri- 
buted such cures to the imagination. 
And this, fortunately, was in due 
time ascertained to the satisfaction of 
every body. 

Among other places, the tractors 
became fashionable at Bath. Their 
efficacy was tested by Drs. Haygarth 
and Faleoner. Wooden tractors were 
made of the same shape, and painted 
so as to look exactly like the metal 
ones. Five cases, stated to be chronic 
rheumatism, but undoubtedly mixed 
up with neuralgic pain, were selected, 
and the patients were led to believe 
that they were about to be touched 
by the potent and mysterious metallic 
tractors. The wooden ones were 
drawn over the skin, so as to touch 
it in the slightest manner possible. 
All the patients except one declared 
that they felt relieved, and three 
stated that they experienced much 





* Vide-Dr. Paris’s Pharmacolgia. 
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benefit. One felt his knee warmer, 

and, with much satisfaction, shewed 

that he could walk better. Next 

day the metallic tractors were em- 

ployed with the same, but with no 
eater, results. 

Mr. Smith, of the Bristol In- 
firmary, carried the matter still fur- 
ther. He had a patient afflicted with 
a painful affection of the shoulder, 
which rendered the arm quite useless. 
He was operated upon with leaden 
tractors :— 


In the course of six minutes no other 
effect followed the application of these 
pieces of lead than a warmth upon the 
skin. Nevertheless, the patient declared 
on the following day that he had received 
so much benefit that it had enabled him 
to lift his hand from his knee, which he 
had in vain several times attempted on 
Monday (the previous day) evening, as 
the whole ward had witnessed. But al- 
though it was thus proved that the patent 
tractors possessed no specific powers in- 
dependent of simple metals, he thought 
it advisable to lay aside the metallic 
points, lest the proofs should be less 
complete. Two pieces of wood, properly 
shaped and painted, were next made use 
of. In a few minutes the man raised his 
hand several inches, and he had also lost 
the pain in his shoulder. He continued 
to undergo the operation daily, and with 
progressive ‘good effect, for on the 25th 
{i.e. in a week’s time] he could touch 
the mantelpiece. On the 27th, two 
common iron nails, disguised with sealing- 
wax, were substituted for the pieces of 
mahogany before used. In three minutes 
the same patient felt something moving 
from his arm to his head, and soon after 
he touched the board of rules, which was 
suspended a foot above the mantelpiece. 

We say it with deliberation and 
firm conviction, that the intelligent 

hysician can, in the immense ma- 
jority of cases of disease which have 
come to a successful termination un- 
der the treatment of hydropaths, 
homeopaths, and the like, clearly 
distinguish which of the three—the 
tendency to a spontaneous favourable 
termination, the effect of diet and 
regimen, or the influence of the 
imagination—has been the cause of 
cure. It may, perhaps, be said, If 
the imagination have so powerful a 
control over disease, and if, as is 
undoubtedly the case, the quack can 
influence it (for he holds out hope of 
certain relief to all) more than the 
regular physician, then is the former 
after all a benefit to society. This 
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is, however, a very superficial saying. 
The quack holds out hope to all, and 
a minority recover. But what be- 
comes of the many, whose expecta- 
tions have been raised but to be 
crushed, when they find that they 
have bartered the hope of a pos- 
sibility of recovery, and the un- 
doubted assurance of relief from pain, 
or at any rate comparative ease, for 
the impossible boastings of a char- 
latan? Is not the dejection and the 
misery they and their friends now 
experience far greater than the tem- 
porary hopes they so inconsiderately 
cherished? Nor is this all the evil. 
If, as many learned and cautious men 
who have had every opportunity of 
forming an opinion believe, and if as 
men similarly situated have believed 
for centuries, regular medicine pos- 
sesses the power of prolonging life, 
of shortening disease, and of alle- 
viating pain,—if this, we say, be 
true, how cruel is it to deprive those 
whose lives are in danger, whose 
strength is prostrated by sickness, or 
whose bodies are racked by pain, of 
the remedies provided for them? 
And yet this is what every system of 
quackery does. 

We had proposed to have made a 
few remarks upon animal magnetism. 
The tales that have been and are told 
about clairvoyance, prophesying, and 
the like, are just so many falsehoods. 
But that by its practices so many 
per cent of ordinary people can be 
thrown into a state of insensibility, 
or, if numbers be present, be made 
unconsciously to do very extraor- 
dinary things, is true enough. We 
purposed, however, shewing that this 
ordinary somnambulism, the state 
described in some religious books as 
reverie, spectral illusions, and many 
other extraordinary mental pheno- 
mena, are in accordance with known 
general principles of mental philoso- 
phy. Want of space, however, for- 
bids this. 

On the many melancholy disasters 
produced in this world by quackery 
—the mourning mother, the curtailed 
domestic circle, the young widow, 
the starving orphan, and the like— 
we will not dwell. We began by 
saying that the two great causes of 
quackery are ignorance and pre- 
sumption. Both are surely great 
crimes. A man who is ignorant of 
that which he ought to know—the 
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ploughman how to make his fur- 
rows, the railway-driver how to 
manage his engine, the statesman 
how to rule (at Teast in those happy 
countries where rule is still committed 
to statesmen), and every one how to 
conduct himself in that state of life 
to which he is called, as a man of 
common sense, of honesty, or honour, 
and as a moralist and a Christian— 
has deserted a great trust committed 
to him, and has incurred a deep re- 
sponsibility. But there is a crime 
greater than that of ignorance, and 
that is presumption. A landsman 
will not venture to steer a ship, nor 
does a man unacquainted with me- 
chanics presume to govern an engine 
or a locomotive. Yet thousands who 
know nothing of medicine rush into 
the arena of medical strife as judges 
—for it is notorious that the grand 
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promoters of various forms of quack- 
ery are lay-admirers, busy - bodies 
who know nothing of medicine—and 
we may safely say that these indi- 
viduals commit more hayoc, destro 
more human bappiness, and crus 
more of that singular bounty, human 
life, than if every ship in the navy 
were committed to the mercies of the 
waves with only lunatics at the helm, 
or than if every engine on every 
railway were driven by the wildest 
of the inhabitants of Bedlam. When 
we think of the conduct of such pre- 
sumptuous people, let us hope that 
either their mental constitution is 
originally so feeble, or that vanity 
and conceit have so unconsciously 
crept upon them, that they are not 
morally answerable for all the mi- 
sery, and anguish, and woe that they 
cause. 


STANZAS. 


[Both pieces meant as words to music. | 


H, when will all this torment cease,— 
When shall this wretched heart find peace, 
Enthralled by thee ? 
Why hast thou cast this cruel spell 
O’er one who never wrought thee ill ? 
Oh, set me free! 


I’ve shunned thee in my deep distress, 

I’ve prayed for strength to love thee less,— 
How fruitlessly ! 

The power to break my bonds is lost, 

My strength is gone when wanted most,— 
Oh, set me free! 


There’s nought on earth I would not bear, 
Of trouble, sorrow, want, or care, 
To pleasure thee ; 
But, oh, this poison in my blood 
Destroys me, and does thee no good !— 
Then set me free! 


ver the wave we ride, 
() Heaving, heaving ; 
All the gay world beside 
Leaving, leaving. 
Wert thou but now with me, 
Here on this lonely sea, 
I for nought else should be 
Grieving, grieving. 


Sky and sea softly glow, 
Meeting, meeting ; 

Wave on wave smoothly flow, 
Greeting, greeting. 

All things, by law divine, 

With one another join, 

Why not this heart with thine, 
Beating, beating ? 
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THE LAST STRUGGLE OF ABD EL KADER, 


A GLANCE AT FRENCH POLICY IN THE LEVANT. 


HE northern shores of Africa for 
T the last fifteen years have pre- 
sented the singular spectacle of a 
solitary Arab chief, with the rude 
materials created by his own genius, 
indomitable courage and religious 
zeal, sporting with the gigantic 
efforts of France, baffling the stra- 
tegic and tactical combinations of her 
ablest generals, sometimes defeating 
but oftener consuming her power- 
fully-constituted armies, entailing on 
her a ruinous expenditure of blood 
and treasure, and, finally, like Han- 
nibal, when beaten on his own ground, 
raising up, by his indefatigable in- 
trigues against his inveterate foe, a 
new enemy in Morocco—a combina- 
tion that was at one moment on the 
eve of embroiling Great Britain and 
France. 

History will reserve a bright page 
for Abd el Kader, the vigorous type, 
the vivid expression, of Arab nation- 
ality and Mahommedan faith. From 
the Atlas to Kokan, from Cape Co- 
morin to Bokhara, in every land 
where the religion of Islam is pro- 
fessed, his fame has resounded ; the 
wondrous achievements and mira- 
culous escapes of the Arabian emir 
beguile the dreary march of the 
pilgrim, enliven the watch-fires of 
the wandering Bedouin and preda- 
tory Kurd, and in poetry and song 
are celebrated in the gilded harems of 
Stamboul, Teheran, Cairo, and Da- 
miascus. 

Neither has the Christian world 
remained an unmoved spectator of 
the career of a man cast rather in 
the mould of ancient than of modern 
times,—who, like his great prototype 
of old, Jugurtha, was not conquered 
but finally betrayed by a modern 
Bocchus into the hands of his ene- 
mies. 

In the decline and fall of the Ma- 
hommedan faith two men have ap- 
peared on the theatre of events, the 
living types of those fierce zealots 
and stern warriors whose fiery zeal 
and undaunted bravery, in less than 
eighty years after they had debouched 
from the Arabian desert, extended 


the dominion of the Crescent from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Wall of 
China. 

These two men are Abd el Kader 
and Chamil Bey. Amid the im- 
penetrable fastnesses of his native 
mountains, Chamil still laughs to 
scorn the power of the autocrat. 
But Abd el Kader, to use an Orient- 
alism, ‘has drunk deeply of the sea 
of misfortune, and now pines in the 
captivity of a foreign land.’ 

Abd el Kader was born in the 
tribe of the Hachem Garaba, upon 
the Oued el Hamman, and is the 
second son of Sid el Hadj Mahidin, 
a Marabout of a distinguished family, 
venerated among the Arab tribes for 
his piety and learning. At the early 
age of fifteen he accompanied his 
father on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
On the downfall of the Turkish do- 
minion in 1830, his family was sud- 
denly called to play a distinguished 
part in the theatre of events. 
After the capture of Oran by the 
French, a most dgplorable state of 
anarchy prevailed among the Arabs 
of the western province. “Lo rally 
them round one common banner, 
Mahidin preached the holy war, and 
at his voice thousands rushed to 
arms under the walls of Oran. In 
the besieging operations which en- 
sued Abd el Kader greatly distin- 
guished himself, and in one affair 
had two horses shot under him. 
The tribes, however, desirous of put- 
ting an end to the cruel divisions 
which the absence of every thing 
like constituted authority was en- 
gendering among them, had recourse 
to the experience of an old Mara- 
bout. A general assembly was in 
consequence held in the plain which 
surrounds Mascara ; and on that oc- 
casion Mahidin, skilfully availing 
himself of his popularity, and dwell- 
ing with great force on certain pro- 
phecies evidently fabricated for the 
purpose, proposed his son to the 
choice of his countrymen, The 
young warrior, already celebrated for 
his piety, his intelligence, and un- 
daunted bravery, was immediately 
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accepted, and proclaimed sultan 
amid the acclamations of the en- 
thusiastic multitude. This event took 
place in 1832, when Abd el Kader 
was in his twenty-third year. 

The first care of the new emir was 
the political, military, and financial 
organisation of the country, a task 
in which he displayed a profound 
sagacity and singular aptitude for 
the government of a Mussulman 
community. In a very short time 
the populations of the Mina and the 
Cheliff submitted to his authority. 
In May 1833 he fought two severe 
actions with the French forces under 
General Desmichels; the first at 
Mostaganem, and the second at the 
blockhouse d’Orléans. In the latter 
affair he dashed into the thickest of 
the mélée, and carried off the body 
of one of his nephews, who was mor- 
tally wounded. After a series of 
bloody but disastrous operations in 
the environs of Oran, the immense 
losses they had sustained impressed 
on the Arabs and their chief the 
necessity of peace. Accordingly, 
Abd el Kader proposed terms, which 
were eagerly embraced by the French 
Government. By this treaty Abd 
el Kader was recognised as Emir el 
Moumenin, Prince of the Faithful. 
From that moment he resolved to 
make the moral ihfluence with which 
this titlg arrayed him serve to the 
consolidation of his authority, and 
immediately set to work to remove 
from his path every obstacle that 
existed to the consummation of his 
views. He commenced by attacking 
Mustapha Ben Ismael, the venerable 
chief of the Douairs and the Smelas. 
After an obstinate struggle, Mus- 
tapha was compelled to seek refuge 
in the French territory. 

With the assistance of some French 
deserters, the emir was enabled to 
form a regiment of regular infantry, 
well armed and tolerably well drilled. 
With these he defeated Sidiel Aribi, 
who had declared against him at the 
head of all the tribes of the Cheliff. 
From this period may be dated the 
authority of Abd el Kader over the 
capital of Tittery, Miliana, and, in 
fact, the whole territory between 
Cheliff and Mediah. 

In the month of June 1833, hos- 
tilities again broke out with the 
French. In the bloody affair of 
Muley Ismael, and in the still more 
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disastrous action of Macta, the French 
forces under General Trezel were 
signally defeated. The enemy, how- 
ever, took their revenge at Mascara. 
On the advance of General Clausel, 
the Arab tribes basely abandoned 
their chief, who was in consequence 
compelled to relinquish all his pro- 
jects of resistance. For some time he 
wandered alone, a prey to rage and 
despair, around the walls of his 
burning capital, and then directed 
his steps towards the spot where he 
had concealed his family. Here he 
found his wife, his mother, and their 
attendants, overwhelmed with grief 
and despair; they had been basely 
despoiled by their own people. At 
this spectacle the emir’s fortitude 
nearly abandoned him, and he con- 
ceived for a moment the idea of 
leaving to their fate the wretches 
who had outraged him in all that he 
held most dear: but the voice of 
religion and the faithful support of 
the tribe of the Hachem, recalled him 
to a sense of duty, and retempered 
his faltering energies. Throwing 
himself into the saddle, at the head 
of a small but chosen body of cavalry, 
he hung upon the flanks and rear of 
the retiring French, and, in the name 
of Islam, swore to deeply avenge the 
dirt with which the infidel had de- 
filed the sanctuary of his power. 

On his return from this expedition, 
Abd el Kader found himself in a 
state of the most absolute want. All 
that remained to him was a small 
tent almost in rags, which he was 
obliged himself to patch. In the 
pillage of his baggage, one of his 
officers carried off his paraso] of com- 
mand, while another had even the 
audacity to tear the spurs from his 
heels; and if he did not perish from 
hunger during the time he spent at 
Argoub Ismail, it was owing to the 
devotion of the Kaidel Boukari. By 
degrees, however, the Arabs were 
seized with remorse for their past 
conduct, and came in crowds to im- 
plore his forgiveness; it was gene- 
rously accorded, and this well-timed 
act of clemency brought back thou- 
sands to his banner. 

Fortune now smiled on the emir. 
Tlemcen had just been occupied by 
the French, and Marshal Clausel was 
already advancing upon Tafna. On 
the morning of the 26th January, 
1836, the emir.took up a formidable 
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position on the banks of the Isser to 
oppose his passage, and, after a severe 
action, compelled him to retire upon 
Tlemcen. This success so raised the 
prestige of his fame, that the Kabyles 
of the neighbouring mountains of 
Morocco immediately declared for 
him. Beaten on the 15th of April 
at El Gaser by General d’Arlanges, 
he took his revenge ten days after- 
wards at Sidi Yacoub, and established 
round the French camp at Tafna so 
rigorous a blockade, that General 
Bugeaud, with large reinforcements 
sent from France, was compelled to 
march to its relief. It was likewise 
necessary to raise the blockade of 
Tlemcen, in which Colonel Cavaig- 
nac had been shut up for some 
months; but the victory of Sikhat, 
on the 7th of July, 1836, re-esta- 
blished the affairs of the French. 
After this battle, in which the emir 
performed prodigies of valour, he 
was almost as completely abandoned 
as after the capture of Mascara. With 
the greatest difficulty he succeeded in 
reorganising his scattered forces, with 
which he successfully resisted General 
Letang, and brought some revolted 
tribes under subjection. 

But the great triumph of Abd el 
Kader was the peace of the 30th of 
May, 1837. By this treaty he was 
not only again acknowledged as 
Prince of the Believers, but he had 
ceded to him, with the exception of 
one or two insulated points, the two 
provinces so long disputed, Tlemcen 
and thecampat Tafna. The Douairs 
and all their territory were also put 
into his possession ; and, by a special 
convention, the French Government 
engaged to supply him with arms and 
ammunition. During the negotia- 
tion of this disgraceful treaty, the 
emir assumed towards the French 
negotiators the imperious hauteur of 
a conqueror. Marshal Bugeaud will 
long remember the ‘mountains of 
dirt’ he was made to devour on that 
occasion. 

On the conclusion of this peace, 
Abd el Kader, with a view of con- 
solidating his authority, turned his 
arms against some of the tribes which 
still refused to submit ; thus, on the 
declaration of war with France in 
1839, the emir was much stronger 
than he had ever been before. He 
brought into the field 8000 regular 
infantry, 1800 cavalry, 12,000 irre- 
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gular horsemen, and 9000 Kabyles. 
The operations of the campaigns of 
1840 and 1841 were carried on on the 
very summits of the Atlas. Both 
armies experienced immense loss, 
The capture of Theniah de Mouzaia, 
the hard-contested actions in the 
wood of olives, and the difficulties 
experienced in throwing supplies 
into Mediah and Meliana, taught 
the French that the war had at 
length commenced in earnest; but 
the .strategic and tactical combina- 
tions of the French generals tri- 
umphed at last over the most vigor- 
ous efforts of undisciplined valour. 
After successively losing Tagdempt, 
Mascara, Tlemcen, the submission 
of the tribes of Ouanseris, and the 
dispersion of several others, the 
emir was finally compelled to seek 
refuge in Morocco. 

The first days of his exile were 
passed in misery and destitution. To 
such extremities was he reduced, that 
he saw himself compelled to dispose 
of his wife’s jewels for the support 
of his family and the few faithful 
companions of his fallen fortunes. 
But he bore all with the stoical re- 
signation of a pious Mussulman. 
‘ Allah Acbar [God is great], and 
will not abandon us in our extre- 
mity!’ was the ejaculation with 
which he strove to raise the drooping 
spirits of his companions. As a con- 
firmation of this prediction, suddenly 
the perspective of a new field was 
opened to his ambition. In a very 
short time he acquired such an in- 
fluence over the mind of the sove- 
reign of Morocco, that he succeeded 
in determining him to declare war 
against France. To the intrigues of 
Abd el Kader must be attributed the 
battle of Isly, the bombardments of 
Tangiers and Mogador, and the quast 
rupture between England and France. 

From the field of Isly, which 
spread the terror of the French name 
beyond the Atlas, and even as far as 
the tropical deserts of Getulia, Abd 
el Kader returned with honour ; the 
four thousand men whom he led had 
done more execution than the whole 
undisciplined army of the Moors. 
Politically he was a gainer, for that 
disastrous field had swept away many 
of the obstructions which lay between 
the aspiring emir and the throne of 
Morocco. 

By an article of the Treaty of 
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Tangiers, the Moorish emperor en- 
ed to expel Abd el Kader from 
is territories. The emir, in the 
meantime, had taken refuge in the 
mountains of Rif, the fierce popu- 
lations of which laugh to scorn the 
authority alike of the emperor and 
the French governor of Algeria. In 
less than twelve months after the 
ratification of peace between France 
and Morocco, Algeria was again in 
flames. Abd el Kader descended 
like a torrent from his mountain 
home, and spread terror and deso- 
lation through the French settle- 
ments. Although wounded at Sidi 
Brahim, he overran the entire south- 
ern frontier of Oran and Algiers, 
penetrated into the Great Kabyle, 
appeared almost at the gates of Al- 
giers itself, and with the rapidity of 
the simoon retreated on the Sahara. 
In fact, with such rapidity was this 
razzia executed, that the French 
movable columns were at once worn 
out and disorganised, and Marshal 
Bugeaud compelled to allow that Abd 
el Kader ééoit absolument impre- 
nable. The result of this brilliant 
operation was the immigration of se- 
veral thousand Algerine families into 
the Morocco territory. 

It was now that the ambitious pro- 
jects of the emir were suddenly re- 
vealed. Weakened by his defeats, 
deeply compromised in the eyes of 
his subjects by his alliance with a 
Christian nation, the Emperor of 
Morocco appeared to be in no con- 
dition to repel an aggression, based 
on the specious — of avenging 
the outraged Mahommedan religion, 
but the real object of which was the 
throne of the empire. So imminent 
was this revolution considered six 
months ago, that, at the instigation 
of French agents in Morocco, a large 
body of troops, under the orders of 
the Caid el Amar, were despatched 
to observe him. Abd el Kader, how- 
ever, surprised the caid’s camp, made 
him prisoner, and struck off his head 
as a rebel. From that moment it 
appeared that he had nothing to do 
but to rapidly march on Fez,and 
seize the throne. All the Kabyle 
tribes of the Rif between the French 
frontier and Tangiers had declared 
for him. In fact, the emir was on 
the eve of attempting the enterprise. 
Two great Algerine tribes, which 
had taken refuge in the Morocco 
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territory, were to rise and commence 
the war, while on his side the emir 
was to advance and effect a junction 
with them. This enterprise was de- 
feated by the activity of the em- 
peror’s son: the two Algerine tribes 
were massacred. By way of reprisal, 
Abd el Kader executed a ruthless 
razzia against the tribe of the Galaia, 
which had furnished a contingent 
against him. ¢ In the meantime, the 
Emperor Abderrhamann, who held 
his court at Morocco, which was a 
considerable distance from the theatre 
of war, thought, at first, that his 
caids, with the aid of some regular 
troops, and the contingents furnished 
by the different tribes, would be suf- 
ficient to defeat the designs of Abd 
el Kader ; but enlightened, at length, 
by the reports and pressifig despatches 
of the French diplomatic agents, he 
commenced his march on Fez, col- 
lecting on his line of route all the 
disposable forces of the province of 
Morocco. So slow, however, was 
his march, that he spent three months 
in reaching Fez. He halted two 
months at Rabat, a large town on 
the ocean, wishing to profit by the 
concentration of his army to reduce 
to submission several mountain tribes, 
who for years past had refused to 
pay tribute. Razzias, pillage, con- 
fiscations, fines, and decapitations 
became the order of the day. Ter- 
ror reigned throughout the empire, 
so that on the approach of the impe- 
rial troops the most rigorous obe- 
dience to the orders of the emperor 
was easily enforced. 

The emperor reached Fez at length 
in the month of November last. His 
two sons, up tq that period en- 
camped near ‘['aza, had confined their 
operations to covering the road to 
Fez; but, having received consider- 
able reinforcements, they now moved 
forwards in the direction of the Ma- 
louia, a river which runs from south 
tonorth, four leagues from the French 
frontier. They advanced in two 
columns,—the left skirting the Rif 
mountains, while the right moved in 
the direction of the Malouia, covered 
by the caid of Ouschada, who had 
assembled his Mayhzem and Goums 
to second their movements. This 
great display of force, and the recol- 
lection of the emperor’s stern, un- 
relenting cruelty, struck terror into 
the mountaineers of the Rif and 
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the other Kabyle tribes. Wishing, 
therefore, to avoid chastisement on 
the one hand, and on the other to 
take a part in the destruction of Abd 
el Kader, whose ruin they now con- 
sidered as inevitable, they placed 
their contingents at the orders of the 
emperor's sons, who thus found them- 
selves at the head of from thirty to 
forty thousand men. 

On the 9th of December two 
horsemen, the bearers of a letter 
from the Emperor Abderrhamann, 
arrived at the emir’s camp. The 
despatch gave him to understand that 
the emperor could listen to no terms 
so long as he continued to occupy 
his present position ; that, if he would 
repair to Fez, he should receive ho- 
nourable treatment ; that his cavalry 
and infantry should be incorporated 
in the imperial army ; and that lands 
should be assigned to his deira ;— 
that, if he rejected these offers, the 
desert was open to him, and he might 
retire upon it ; but, should he equally 
reject the latter alternative, the em- 
peror would then be compelled to 
execute the conditions of his treaty 
with France. 

Bou Hamedi, the bearer of the 
imperial letter, urgently pressed the 
emir to accept these terms, otherwise 
he observed, with great. solemnity, 
‘we shall next meet in the presence 
of God, where both of us will have 
to render an account of our actions.’ 

Abd el Kader now perceived that 
his position was desperate,—that no- 
thing short ofan almost superhuman 
effort could retrieve his affairs. But 
his lofty courage stooped not in this 
extremity. Sending back the Mo- 
roceo envoys without an answer, he 
immediately assembled his deira and 
his troops, and, without cireumlocu- 
tion or reserve, exposed to them his 
situation. He told them that his 
intention was, by a rapidly executed 
coup de main, to endeavour to capture 
one ofthe emperor's sons ; that, if he 
were victorious, he should continue 
his march westward; but that, if 
defeated, the deira must immediately 
seek refuge in the French territory. 

Accordingly, he moved in the di- 
rection of the two Moorish camps, 
one of which was pitched at Aioun 
Keart, and the other at Ain Tigaout. 
His: force mustered 1200 horse, and 
from 800 to 1000 infantry, without 
artillery. His plan of operation was to 
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surprise the Moors by a night attack. 
In the execution of this design he 
displayed a Hannibalian fertility of 
resource. Four camels, whose coats 
were covered with a thick layer of 
pitch, were laden with dried grass 
and leaves that had been carefully 
subjected to the same process. Four 
picked men were selected to conduct 
these animals, with instructions to 
ignite the combustibles within two 
hundred yards of the Moorish camp. 
This stratagem completely succeeded. 
Terrified by the sudden apparition 
of these moving masses of fire, the 
Moors abandoned their camp in wild 
confusion, which was immediately 
carried and occupied by the emir. 
But on the following morning, the 
fugitives having rallied on the other 
camp, Abd el Kader was in his turn 
attacked by an overwhelming force, 
and compelled, with the loss of two 
hundred men, to retire upon the 
Malouia. 

The object of the emir was now no 
longer to conquer, but to save his 
deira, composed of upwards of three 
thousand individuals of every age and 
sex, from pillage and massacre, and to 
cover the retreat of this last sanctuary 
of Arab independence into the Seana 
territory. This effected, his inten- 
tion was then, with a band of chosen 
horsemen, to gain the desert, and 
there await the chapter of acci- 
dents. 

No sooner did the Moors perceive 
that the passage of the river had 
commenced, than, allured by the 
prospect of booty, they attacked the 
Arabs en masse. But Abd el Kader, 
at the head of his hardy veterans, 
repulsed every attack with the great- 
est serenity, and effected. the passage 
of the river, although with the loss 
of half his force. But the deira was 
saved,—not even a mule or the slight- 
est particle of baggage fell into the 
enemy's hands. The French terri- 
tory once gained, the major part of 
the emir’s troops dispersed. Abd el 
Kader, alone on horseback, at the 
head of the deira, directed its march 
towards the district of the Msirda, 
from whence he sent to demand an 
aman from General Lamoriciére, the 
governor of the frontier, and sur- 
gical assistance for his numerous 
wounded. 

Abd el Kader, having thus nobly 
fulfilled his last duty towards those 
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who had so faithfully followed his 
fortunes, now nae to fly towards 
the desert ; but the only defile which 
led through the mountains had, with 
admirable foresight, been occupied 
by a detachment of French cavalry. 
Finding escape next to impossible, 
the emir surrendered to General 
Lamoriciére, on condition of being 
sent to Egypt or St. Jean d’Acre. 
These conditions were acceded to by 
the general, and subsequently ratified 
by the Duke d’ Aumale, the Gover- 
nor-general of Algeria. 

Two days after his surrender, Abd 
el Kader, accompanied by three of 
his wives, his mother, two sons, his 
brother-in-law, the celebrated Kadji 
Mustapha ben Tami, who was 
charged with the massacre of the 
French prisoners after the action of 
Sidi Brahim, his kalipha, and the 
aga of his regular troops, Mahmoud 
ben el Keur, embarked at Oran for 
Toulon, whence, by the recent deci- 
sion of the French Government, he 
has been transferred to the Chateau 
de Pau. 

In the person of Abd el Kader are 
combined all the virtues and the 
vices of his race and creed. Inti- 
mately acquainted with the country 
and the character of the Arab tribes, 
brave, enterprising, and eo 
ble, he appeared to possess the facult 
of ubiquity, to disconcert all the 
combinations of his adversaries by 
the rapidity of his movements, and 
the audacity of his coups de main. 
Stern and inflexible, but possessing a 
high, chivalric sense of honour, and 
unbounded attachment to his coun- 
try, his character singularly served 
the cause he had embraced. He 
established and maintained among a 
portion of his army a discipline to 
which they had hitherto been unac- 
customed, and imparted to them the 
tactical instruction and organisation 
of regular troops. It is true that he 
has been reproached with unrelent- 
ing cruelty and cold-blooded atro- 
city, at which humanity shudders ; 
but this is the peculiar characteristic 
of all wars of religion, and in Algeria 
both parties have equally incurred 
this reproach. 

Abd el Kader is in his thirty- 
eighth year, above the middle height, 
—the expression of his countenance 
proclaims rather the priest than the 
warrior; darker in complexion than 
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the high-caste Arabs in general, he 
is slightly marked with the small- 

x, and in the middle of the fore- 

ead lightly tattooed. He affects a 
more than ascetic simplicity of cos- 
tume, but in his armsand horse-furni- 
ture, in the pure blood and fine action 
of his horses, he invariably displayed 
all the magnificence of an Eastern 
sovereign. 

Will the removal of Abd el Kader 
from the stage on which he has 
enacted so brilliant a part, be fol- 
lowed by the pacification of the 
country, and the realisation of that 
extensive system of colonisation pro- 
— by the French Government ? 

e think not. The description which 
Sallust has left us of Northern 
Africa, equally applies to it at the 
present day :—‘ Mare sevum, impor- 
tuosum; ager frugum fertilis, bonus 
pecori, arbori infzecundus ; ccelo, terra, 
penuria aquarum. Genus hominum 
salubri corpore, velox, patiens labo- 
rum.’ In fact, all the causes, both mo- 
ral and physical, which so long sported 
with the gigantic power of Rome, are 
in full operation at the present hour, 
aggravated still further by the ques- 
tion of religion, which imparts a 
deadly intensity to the strife un- 
known to the tolerating spirit of 
ancient polytheism. It was rather 
in his spiritual than his military ca- 
pacity, as sultan, the shadow of God 
onearth,—the expression of His unity, 
that fundamental principle of Mo- 
hammedan faith, that Abd el Kader 
had acquired such an absolute sway 
over the minds of the Arabs, and 
was enabled so long, and often under 
such untoward circumstances, to con- 
centrate their energies and resources 
on one object. But while hatred to 
the infidel is the most marked fea- 
ture in the character of the Northern 
African, he has preserved in all its 
integrity, amid the revolution of em- 
pire and migration of races, that dark 
and fierce type of the human cha- 
racter, which the ‘peculiar physical 
configuration of the country imparts 
to the manners and habits of the 
people. 

To retain military possession of 
Algeria, to encamp in the land, may 
with ease be accomplished, provided 


the means of occupation be skilfully 

graduated to the elements of resist- 

ance; but in order to colonise the 

country the Arab race must first be ex- 
¥Y 
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terminated, or their present religion, 
manners, and habits, completely re- 
volutionised,—a measure that would 
require longer time than French 
dominion is fated to endure in Africa. 
The idea of colonising Algeria is, 
therefore, chimerical. What hold, 
in fact, can ever be established on a 
people who subsist on a fig or a 
date, whose life is passed in a pil- 

i or a razzia, and who possess 
as a retreat—the desert ? 

For what purpose does France 
persist in retaining possession of Al- 

ia, which has already cost her 
forty millions sterling, two hundred 
thousand of her best soldiers? and to 
carry out the plans of colonisation 
proposed by Marshal Bugeaud and 
General Lamoriciére (the ulterior re- 
sults of which, even by these officers, 
areconsidered problematical), it is cal- 
culated that for the next ten years 
she must maintain the army of occu- 
pation on its present footing, and 
expend the tenth part of her re- 
venue. This question may be an- 
swered in a very few words. She 
retains Algeria as a base of operation 
against Egypt. 

So far ‘back as the age of Louis 
XIV., the conquest of Egypt was 
the dream of French ambition. At the 
very outset of his career, Napoleon, 
whose eagle eye was attracted by its 
——— position and physical 
configuration, perceived at a glance 
that its occupation would strike a blow 
at British power in India, and ren- 
der the Mediterranean a French lake. 
The march of science has arrayed 
Egypt with a far higher importance 
than it possessed at the beginning of 
the present century. Since the ap- 
plication of steam to navigation, Eu- 
rope has been working eastward, 
and commerce resuming those an- 
cient channels through which it used 
to flow for ages anterior to the disco- 
very of Vasco de Gama. Hence the 
importance of Egypt; for the master 
of the canal of Suez will command 
the channel through which must pass 
the wealth of half the globe. 

In order to estimate correctly the 
projects of the French Government 
in the Levant, it is necessary to bear 
constantly in mind its policy during 
the Syrian question. France not 
only refused to co-operate with the 
British Government in wresting the 
Turkish fleet from the grasp of Me- 
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hemet Ali, but she boldly proclaimed 
that she should consider an attack 
on Alexandria as a casus belli; and 
the reason was obvious,—whatever 
germs of European civilisation have 
been implanted on the political soil 
of Egypt are French. All the mili- 
tary, naval, medical, and other 
scientific establishments, are organ- 
ised on the French system. Her 
language is taught in all the schools, 
most of the professors of which are 
also of her nation. The naval forces 
of Egypt she almost regards as her 
own. She has aided Mehemet Ali 
to construct a fleet of eleven sail of 
the line, which exhausts his finances, 
and weakens both the offensive and 
defensive force of the country. She 
has again persuaded him to construct 
an arsenal and dry dock at Alexan- 
dria, capable of refitting a French 
fleet in the Levant after a severe 
naval engagement. Her engineers 
are rendering Alexandria a fortified 
camp of the first order ; and all with 
the object of forming for France an 
impregnable position in the East. In 
fact, all the elements of French do- 
mination are prepared. Mehemet Ali, 
by exterminating the Mamelukes and 
disbanding the Arnoots, has disarmed 
Egypt. So weakened are the old 
— against Christians, that the 
‘ellah population already look to 
Western Europe for deliverance 
from the intolerable tyranny and 
fiscal oppression by which they are 
at present ground to the earth. 

France already possesses six hun- 
dred miles of the coast of Africa, by 
her conquest of Algeria. By her in- 
fluence she has again acquired a 
quasi suzeraineté in ‘Tunis, which will 
be skilfully extended in time to Tri- 

oli. On the first European war 
‘rance will seize the initiative in the 
Levant, spread hostilities far and 
wide, and give to them a puzzling 
degree of complication. 

The present state of France ; the 
great age of Mehemet Ali; the shat- 
tered constitution of Ibrahim ; the 
character of their successor, Abbas 
Pacha, who, both morally and phy- 
sically, is a Ptolemy Sicon, render 
it wise to prepare for contingencies. 
Once established in Egypt—and 
France ses the means, if the 
initiative be rapidly and skilfully 
seized, of throwing 10,000 men into 
Alexandria before the other powers of 
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Europe could prevent her—it would 
be extremely difficult to dislodge her. 
Covered on both flanks by a rampart 
of fire, the desert, her seaboard pre- 
senting a narrow front, the only vul- 
nerable point of which, by modern art, 
has been rendered unassailable, it is 
only in the rear from India, by the 
Red Sea, that she could be attacked ; 
and when the length of the line of 
operation is considered, and that the 
French staff, by availing itself of the 
military resources of Egypt, would 
in a few months add to her own 
troops a well-organised force of 
50,000 men of the three arms, the 
numerous chances that would mili- 
tate against the success of an arma- 
ment from India, and its ruinous 
expense, will be felt by the most un- 
military readers. But this is not all ; 
by collecting sailors in the Greek 
Archipelago and along the Dalmatian 
coast, she may easily man the naval 
forces of Egypt, and collect in the Le- 
vant a fleet of twenty-six line-of-bat- 
tle ships, and a host of frigates and 
steamers. ‘The inevitable result of 
this state of things would be the 
closing of our overland communica- 
tion with India, the revolt of Syria, 
an insurrection in Greece, and the 
occupation of Constantinople by Rus- 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN 


T is a matter of grave doubt with 
| us how far the fashion of collect- 
ing and giving to the world the cor- 
respondence and private diary of 
every man, woman, or child who 
happens to have lived about a court 
or played a part, however secondary, 
in politics, a few generations ago, 
ought to be encouraged. Unques- 
tionably we are by such means put 
in possession of many minute facts 
which never would have reached us 
through any other channel. The 
hidden things of bygone ages lie 
patent, so to speak, before us; and 
we are led, often against our will, to 
estimate the worth of historical per- 
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sia,—results that would construct the 
political geography of the East upon 
an entirely new basis. 

An old Egyptian proverb sayeth 
that Egypt and all it contains are the 
‘appanage’ of the foreigner. Our 
Government will do well to meditate 
on the truth of this sententia brevis, 
which, from the days of Cambyses 
downwards, history confirms. In the 
age in which we live events no 
longer march, they gallop. In fact, 
recent events in France have almost 
out- Heroded the wildest fantasies 
of an Arabian tale, and impart a 
tenfold intensity to all the causes 
which had hitherto directed the po- 
licy of France towards the East. 
The real object of the late French 
Revolution is rather social than po- 
litical—an attempt to reconstruct so- 
ciety on the basis of material equality. 
If, therefore, a vent be not found 
beyond the French frontier for the 
wild aspirations the Revolution has 
engendered, like Saturn it will devour 
its own ofispring. This state of things 
is fraught with danger to the rest of 
Europe; from the first moment of 
its birth the French Government 
finds itself on the horns of a fearful 
dilemma—it has to choose between a 
war of propagandism or a jacquerie. 


OF GEORGE THE SECOND.* 


sonages and their proceedings, not so 
much by looking to the results which 
may have attended the latter, as by 
considering the motives which seem 
to have swayed the former in each 
undertaking. And if it be the pro- 
vince of history to teach wisdom by 
experience, and that lessons of wis- 
dom are not to be conveyed except 
where the whole truth is told, then, 
indeed, we must acknowledge our- 
selves under great obligations ; first, 
to the painstaking chroniclers who 
seem to have jotted down at night 
all that happened to be said or done 
in their presence during the day ; 
and next to their descendants, = 
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unlock, without reserve, their muni- 
ment chests and give up these records 
of family gossip, to be dealt with 
according to the discretion of wits 
and men of letters, and devoured and 
commented on by a scandal-loving 
public. But the proceeding, how- 
ever fruitful of entertainment in the 
meanwhile, is attended by certain 
grave inconveniences, too. The de- 
tails of vice and folly, wherever they 
may have disported themselves, are 
unsatisfactory objects on which to 
gaze. The elaborate exhibition of 
their vagaries in high places, besides 
being especially offensive to good 
taste, ministers to the depraved ap- 
petites of the base and the bad, to 
an extent of which it is difficult to 
specify the limits. It seems, more- 
over, to us, that neither the bad nor 
the good are rendered wiser by the 
exhibition. There is probably no 
thinking man who doubts that human 
nature is pretty much the same in a 
palace as in a cottage ; that there is 
at least as much of meanness, with 
more, perhaps, of dishonesty, among 
princes and courtiers than among 
ordinary people ; but it is only the 
evil-intentioned who take pleasure 
in proclaiming these convictions at 
the town-cross: for what end is to 
be served by dragging the vices of 
the great ostentatiously before the 
world? We must not, however, be 
misunderstood. If kings or nobles 
choose to make a public exhibition 
of their profligacy, on their own 
heads be the consequences ; —we will 
not move hand or foot to screen 
them. But believing as we do, that 
kings, and nobles, and bishops, con- 
sidered in the light of public insti- 
tutions, work well for the public good, 
we should feel that we were guilty of 
the worst sort of malice were we to 
hunt up all their secret delinquen- 
cies, and proclaim them in the streets 
and along the highway sides by beat 
of drum. Besides, entertaining the 
opinions which we do, we should 
consider that we were acting in such 
a case with as little of policy as of 
charity. Is not the exhibition of 
brutality in a king’s chamber far 
more disgusting than the same amount 
of wrong in the peasant’s cottage ? 
Are double-dealing and hypocrisy 
ever so offensive as when ministers 
of state and bishops stand convicted 
of them? And is it not the neces- 
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sary result of the feelings which 
such exhibitions rouse, that in spite 
of ourselves we wish that we were 
well rid of the vermin who, if their 
personal intimates do not belie them, 
seem in all ages to have regaraed 
the rest of mankind as created for 
the express purpose of minister- 
ing to their pleasures? Now we 
can perfectly understand why the 
friends of the movement should 
chuckle over every revelation of this 
sort. It is their business to convince 
the public that the atmosphere of a 
palace is necessarily impure; and 
that Church and State, among those 
who undertake to serve them, are 
mere byfvords of convenience. But 
the friends of the movement have, 
for the most part, very little in their 
power, except general declamation ; 
and the mob itself accepts general 
declamation for no more than it is 
worth. The case is different when 
we come to chapter-and-verse details, 
to the truth of which the personal 
and intimate friends of the parties 
exposed bear witness. Why should 
noblemen and gentlemen, who pro- 
fess to consider as perfect the ex- 
isting relations of social life in Eng- 
land, lend themselves to so poor a 
purpose? Are they silly enough to 
believe that kings and courtiers will 
be taught wisdom by such exposures? 
Or is it mere wantonness, the fever 
of antiquarian impulse, which urges 
them to rake together the filth of 
generations past; and to throw it, 
as a literary treasure, into the lap of 
their contemporaries? In either 
case they may take our word for it, 
that the proceeding which is sport 
to them operates with a fatal effect 
upon others. You cannot persuade 
the multitude to discriminate be- 
tween the acts of individuals, and the 
privileges claimed by a privileged 
class. Shew up kings and nobles 
as bad-hearted, mean-spirited, and 
selfish, and you will find it a hard 
matter to persuade your readers or 
your auditors to believe that there 
can be any benefit to the State in 
the preservation of monarchy and an 
heredi noblesse ; and the world 
is certainly not embued, at the present 
moment, with such a determined 
spirit of kingcraft and aristocratic 
prejudice as to render the sappi 

ae thus applied to thrones an 

ronial stools altogether harmless. 
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But this is not the only, nor, per- 
haps, in a moral point of view, is it 
the most mischievous result of the 
fashion of which we are now speak- 
ing. The effect of example—of the 
example of the high upon the low, 
in matters of moral right and wrong 
—cannot be over-estimated. It is 
felt and acknowledged in a thousand 
cases where the casual observer pro- 
bably sees no token of its working ; 
and, strange to say, it works with the 
deadliest power when the impulse 
happens to be given indirectly. We 
believe that the written records of vice 
in courts do more to corrupt circles 
that lie wide of the court, than the 
actual commission of vice itself, if it 
be committed under their own eyes, 
and by people of their own station. 
Consider the countless number of 
hands into which memoirs, seasoned 
by ribaldry, are sure to pass. Some, 
doubtless, cast away such records from 
them; but are there not many more 
who read with a smile how kings 
and queens pandered unblushingly to 
each other’s vices ? and is it not pro- 
bable that, having enjoyed the joke, 
they will come, ere long, to think 
lightly of the breach of ties which, 
but for the false bias thus given to 
their views, they would have con- 
tinued to hold in reverence to their 
dying day? We dare say that our 
notions in regard to this matter are 
old-fashioned, but it is our honest 
conviction that every thing is bad 
which has a tendency, be it ever so 
slight, to weaken the principle of 
rectitude in the human mind; that 
for the evil thus occasioned, no in- 
crease to the stock of knowledge 
already possessed by the world can 
make amends ; and that nothing can 
be gained, either intellectually or 
morally, from a study of the obscene 
words and dishonest acts of our fore- 
fathers. Believing, likewise, that 
they mistake the true end of history 
who labour to mix up the considera- 
tion of important public transactions 
with the private vices of the principal 
actors in the same, we feel that upon 
the collectors and editors of some of 
the most popular works in our lan- 
guage a responsibility rests of which 
we would not relieve them for ten 
times the amount of fame or profit, 
or both, that may have accrued to 
them from their labours. 

We have been led into this train 
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of thinking by the perusal of a work 
concerning which it is-not too much 
to say that the press has sent forth 
nothing in modern times more calcu- 
lated to affect injuriously the whole 
tone of social life in this country. 
Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reignof 
George the Second may be described 
as a tissue of the grossest and most in- 
decent gossip of a gross and indecent 
age. They are the transcript of a 
sort of journal kept by a court para- 
site, whose recommendations to royal 
favour seem to have been an agree- 
able manner, a ready wit, consider- 
able learning, some genius, the total 
absence of religious principle or pre- 
judice, and an absolute contempt for 
the restraints of moral decency. It 
is impossible to doubt the general 
accuracy of the sketches with which 
the journalist favours us. We be- 
lieve even the minute details into 
which he constantly enters, and the 
effect upon our moral being is in 
consequence more painful than we 
have any words to express. How 
the Marquis of Bristol could be 
persuaded to let such a collection of 
filth pass out of his own safe-keeping 
isas much a matter of surprise as that 
Mr. Croker should have felt no shame 
in standing forward as the editor, 
or Mr. Murray in lending his re- 
spectable name to so extraordinary 
a publication. Had the work come 
forth under the patronage of Mr. 
Stockdale, or some other bookseller 
of equally established repute, we 
verily believe that there would have 
been some risk of a prosecution by 
the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice; but edited and published 
as it is, and bearing upon the 
onomnee the imprimatur of the 
lineal representative of the nobleman 
who found pleasure in its compila- 
tion, the Memoirs will merely disgust 
the right-minded of all classes, while 
they minister to the prurient tastes of 
the vicious, and command, as indeed 
we believe that they have already 
done, a very wide circulation both at 
home and abroad. 

Before we proceed to justify to 
our readers the strong terms in which 
this our judgment has been delivered, 
it may be well if we give some ac- 
count of the noble personage to 
whom the world is indebted for the 
cause of it. 

John, lord Hervey, was the eldest 
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son of John, the first earl of Bristol, 
by his second wife, Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Sir John and Lady 
Elizabeth Felton. He received his 
early education at Westminster 
school ; from which seminary he was 
removed, in 1713, to Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, where, in 1715, he gra- 
duated as a nobleman: that is to 
say, took the degree of M.A. per 
saltum, without undergoing any ex- 
amination. In 1716 he went abroad. 
He visited on this occasion Paris 
and Hanover, and proposed to make 
the tour of Germany and Italy ; but 
his mother, with whom he seems to 
have been a great favourite, could 
not endure the pain of, a more pro- 
longed separation. The young man 
was accordingly brought back to 
London under a promise that his 
father, though a determined impugner 
of standing armies, would procure 
for him a commission in the Guards; 
but either because the youth himself 
laid aside the military passion, or 
that some insurmountable obstacles 
were presented to the gratification 
of his wishes, no commission ever 
reached him. He, therefore, threw 
himself unreservedly upon the tide 
of fashionable life, and spent several 
years without any definite employ- 
ment, partly at Ickworth, his father’s 
seat in Suffolk, partly in the society 
of some of the most distinguished 
beauties, men of letters, and politi- 
cians of the age. 

Lord Hervey’s mother was at this 
time one of the ladies in waiting on 
the Princess of Wales, afterwards 
Queen Caroline. The prince kept 
his court at Richmond, and here his 
clever and then handsome wife de- 
lighted to gather round her the most 
brilliant of the wits of both sexes of 
which English literary history makes 
mention. Pope was a constant visitor 
at the palace; so were Gay and Ar- 
buthnot; so also were Lords Ches- 
terfield, Bathurst, Bolingbroke, Scar- 
borough, and latterly Swift; while 
Mrs. Howard, Mrs. Selwyn, Miss 
Howe, Miss Bellenden, and Miss 
Lepell, contributed each her share 
to the entertaining, yet not unfre- 
quently malicious fun, which kept 
all who came within its influence in 
a state of excitement. Lord Hervey 
(he was as yet only Mr. John Her- 
vey) was introduced by his mother 
into this circle,and became at once 
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a recognised member of the coterie; 
and such seem to have been his 
powers of fascination, that he soon 
won the affections of Miss Lepell, a 
young lady whose moral conduct, 
strange to say, is admitted even by 
Pope to have been unimpeachable, 
and whose beauty, though of the 
highest order, served but to deepen 
the admiration which her manners 
and talents commanded wherever she 
went. 

At the period of which we now 
write, the ladies and gentlemen who 
frequented the rival courts in Lon- 
don were scarcely more masters of 
themselves or their own proceedings 
than the hangers-on at St. Cloud and 
Versailles. ‘lo contract an engage- 
ment, mueh more to consummate a 
marriage, without securing the pre- 
vious sanction of the royal personages 
at the head of the establishment, was 
an offence not to be forgiven; the least 
serious of the consequences attending 
it was, for the most part, dismissal 
from office. The two beautiful cham- 
ber-women of the Princess Caroline, 
Miss Bellenden and Miss Lepell, 
were not, however, averse to do in 
secret what they were afraid to speak 
of openly. They privately married, 
the former Colonel Campbell, . the 
latter Mr. Hervey ; indeed the mar- 
riage of the former seems to have 
been hurried forward by the undis- 
e advances of the Prince of 

Vales, and the latter committed a 
similar act of imprudence for no 
other ostensible reason than that she 
was willing to keep her friend in 
countenance. But the fate of the 
‘beautiful Molly Lepell’ was by no 
means anenviable one. Long before 
the time arrived when to avow the 
union to the world had become 
necessary, the fickle husband had 
returned to the habits of profligacy 
which his marriage might suspend, 
but could not dissolve; and if the 
young wife omitted to follow the 
example, there is reason to believe 
that the circumstance was owing as 
much to constitutional purity of 
taste as to the strength afforded 
by any settled principle of rectitude. 

There is some doubt rding the 
exact date of Mr. Hervey’s marriage. 
Its avowal took place on the 25th of 
October, 1720; and on the 30th, the 
courtly epoch of the birthday, Mrs. 
Hervey and Mrs. Campbell were 
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alike removed from attendance upon 
their royal mistress. But they were 
not disgraced, neither did Mr. Her- 
vey forfeit the friendship of the 
rincess ; for the prince, as is well 
own, kept no terms with his 
father, George I. ; and it was of con- 
sequence to him and to the opposi- 
tion, of which he was the ostensible 
head, to retain as large a following 
of able men about him as could be. 
Besides, Pulteney, who led the faction, 
was Lord Hervey’s intimate friend, 
and all parties appear to have mea- 
sured his talents at their full value. 
It was not, however, till after the 
death of George I. that any special 
mark of court favour was bestowed 
upon him; and even then his am- 
bition, which was considerable, failed 
to be gratified. A seat in the House 
of Lords, the office of vice-chamber- 
lain to the queen, and a pension of 
a thousand pounds a-year, were by 
no means suflicient to fill up the 
longings of a man who believed him- 
self, and was believed by others, to 
be capable of directing the affairs of 
a nation. 

Mr. Hervey’s elder brother, Carr, 
lord Hervey, a man of great. origi- 
nality of character, though very 
profligate in his habits, died in 1723, 
whereupon the subject of the present 
paper succeeded to the honorary 
dignity ; and, in the ppring of 1725, 
took his seat in the House of Com- 
mons as member for Bury. He seems 
to. have done nothing in this new 
sphere of action till the death of 
George I. furnished him with a 
legitimate excuse for breaking away 
from the political connexions of his 
early life. For George II., moved 
thereto by Queen Caroline, adopted 
Walpole without reserve ; and Her- 
vey, either because he approved the 
arrangement, or that he despaired 
of the accession of Pulteney and his 
clique to power, at once joined the 
minister. This was done so effec- 
tively, by his manner of moving the 
address in the new parliament, that 
both Lord Bristol and himself ex- 
pected that, as a matter of course, he 
would be included in the official 
arrangements consequent on the 
change in the person of the monarch. 
But Walpole. though he felt that 
Lord Hervey was worth winning, 
shewed no disposition to buy him at 
too costly a price. Besides, the terms 
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of intimacy on which he stood with 
the queen rendered it, in Sir Ro- 
bert’s opinion, unsafe to place him 
any where with the administration, 
except in a subordinate capacity. 
Accordingly, instead of giving him 
a seat in the cabinet, and raising him 
to a post of the first dignity, he ob- 
tained his elevation to a peerage, and 
settled him, as has just been explained, 
on a pension in the queen’s household. 

Lord Hervey never forgave this 
slight. He could not openly resent 
it without breaking at the same time 
with the queen; and the manner of 
his severance from Pulteney rendered 
a reconciliation difficult, had the 
chances been greater than they were 
of arranging a successful plot against 
the Government. But he nursed his 
anger in his own bosom; and has 
left in the work which is now on 
our table, abundant evidence that no 
act of Walpole was ever looked at 
by him, except through a strong 
medium of prejudice, amounting 
well-nigh to antipathy. 

Perhaps there is no period in the 
history of this country, when public 
opinion ran more loose than during 
the reigns of the first Geerges, on 
the subject of revealed religion, or 
the morals of society; universally 
corrupt, it took less pains to hide the 
depravity. Lord Hervey made no 
disguise of his infidelity ; and in the 
region of morals took a course so ex- 
travagant as to outrun even the 
license of the age. His intercourse 
with the sex, if indeed it were not 
more feigned than real, outrages all 
decency ; and to a charge still more 
grievous he certainly laid himself 
open. For it is nonsense to assert 
that Pope’s celebrated character of 
Sporus (in the Epistle to Arbuth- 
not) had no foundation on which to 
rest. There are letters from Hervey 
to Fox, and from Fox to Hervey, 
still in existence, from which, it 
seems to us, that only one inference 
can be drawn ; a need _ 
sully our pages by hinting at the 
cumulant ala they ma 

It was a necessary consequence of 
his adhesion to the Walpole govern- 
ment, that Lord Hervey should for- 
feit the regard of the friends of his 
youth. His quarrel with Pope, as 
all the world knows, was of the most 
bitter kind; indeed the difficulty 
seems to have been great, with bet- 
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ter men than he, to keep on friend] 
terms, for any length of time, wit 
that most irritable of poets. But 
the wrath of these antagonists was 
vented in libels and pasquinades 
-_ whereas in the case of Mr. 
teney a sharper arbitrement was 
esteemed necessary. Hervey, in the 
beginning of 1731, wrote a pamphlet 
in reply to the Craftsman, a party- 
paper, of which Pulteney and Boling- 
roke were the chief supporters, 
which so provoked the former of 
these statesmen, that he went in his 
answer beyond all bounds, and placed 
himself anche in the wrong. A 
demand for explanation was made, 
and lightly dealt with, whereupon a 
challenge ensued; and in the duel 
which took place both combatants 
were wounded, though neither of 
them seriously. 

Lord Hervey’s constitution seems 
to have been a feeble one from his 
birth. His personal appearance cor- 
responded with it ; he was very thin, 
pele, and emaciated ; and he did his 

st to conceal these defects by a 
free use of rouge and a most elabo- 
rate toilette. In physical strength 
also he -was so wanting, that the 
slightest pressure of strong exercise 
overcame him. He never joined in 
the pleasures of the chase, to which 
George II. was much addicted, but 
either rode beside the carriage which 
conveyed the queen to the place of 
hunting, or shared the comfort of a 
seat in the vehicle with her. He was 
early threatened with fits of epilepsy, 
which he managed in part to stave 
off only by a strict attention to diet. 
He lived almost wholly for many 
years upon biscuit and asses’ milk, 
and consumed but a very moderate 
portion even of these. At other 
times we find him indulging in the 
luxuries of chicken, milk and water, 
and green tea daily. But light as to 
our appreciation of such things these 
viands appear, they proved so far 
beyond his powers of dealing with 
them, that he used to guard against 
the risk of damage by a free use of 
medicine, not forgetting emetics. 

In 1728, Lord Hervey travelled for 
the second time. He proceeded on this 
occasion into Italy, and was accompa- 
nied by his friend Mr. Stephen Fox, 
to whom he subsequently addressed 
a poetical epistle, which Mr. Croker 
has well described as being ‘more 
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like the address of a lover of twenty 
to his mistress, than of a man of 
thirty-three to his friend.’ He re- 
turned in September 1729, and ad- 
dressed himself, not unsuccessfully, 
to improve with Frederick, prince of 
‘Wales, the good impression which 
he had made, when some years pre- 
viously a visitor in Hanover. For 
George II. had been prevailed upon 
by this time to send for his son; and 
hopes were entertained that the 
causes of alienation between them, 
whatever these might be, would wear 
away under the influence of new 
scenes, and a more intimate personal 
communication. These, however, a 
little more experience of the tem- 
pers of the two men sufficed to dis- 
_ and Hervey, who flattered 
imself at one moment that he might 
by chance prove instrumental in 
bringing about so desirable a con- 
summation, soon saw from what point 
the wind blew, and set his sails to 
go before it. Indeed another and a 
stronger motive than self-interest 
itself, appears to have operated in 
converting the friendship of Lord 
Hervey for the prince into personal 
hatred. They were rivals, perhaps 
sharers, in the favour of the unfor- 
tunate Miss Vane ; and did their best 
mutually to blacken one another's 
character before the world. : 
Lord Hervey acted with Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole in public, and lived 
with the queen on terms of the most 
familiar intimacy, from 1729 up to 
the day of her majesty’s death. He 
appears to have won in the interval 
the affections of the Princess Caro- 
line, though the exact nature of the 
tie which bound them together is 
not clearly shewn. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that the vice-chamberlain of 
the mother had free access to the 
apartments of the daughter at all 
hours, and that the records which 
have been preserved of their corre- 
spondence, both by letter and in 
conversation, seem to point to a de- 
gree of familiarity which is at least 
not very common among persons of 
opposite sexes. Nevertheless there 
occurred no breach, nor any appa- 
rent coldness, between Lordand Lady 
Hervey. Doubtless the latter was 
too much a woman of the world to 
take seriously to heart wrongs from 
which few in her station of life were 
then exempt. And if she omitted 
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to revenge herself after the fashion 
of the day, she the more deserves 
the eulogies which poets and ad- 
mirers (and she had many) passed 
upon her. 

The age of George II. was not 
more remarkable for any thing than 
for the ostentatious display, by all 
who desired to be considered as 
scholars and wits, of a senseless infi- 
delity. ‘Tindal, Toland, Collins, and 
Woolston, were all in vogue; and 
the well-known Dr. Middleton stood 
high as an authority upon subjects 
connected with the history of anti- 
quities. Lord Hervey contracted a 
close intimacy with the last-men- 
tioned of these worthies ; and shewed 
his aptitude as a disciple by com- 
posing, in 1732, a deistical defence of 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, in 
reply to Bishop Berkeley's Minute 
Philosopher. This tract, which found 
a knot of well-dressed readers and 
admirers at the time, has long since 
incurred the oblivion which it merits, 
and is only so far more fortunate than 
a similar work which Dr. Middleton 
projected, that it did see the light, 
whereas that of the biographer of 
Cicero never came to any thing. It 
was Middleton’s pleasure to take up 
Leslie, as Hervey had taken up the 
Bishop of Cloyne ; but after labour- 
ing for many years to refute the 
celebrated Short Method with a 
Deist, the Deist, while he adhered to 
his cold creed, acknowledged himself 
unable to make any reply to the 
arguments of the defender of the 
truths of revelation. 

Lord Hervey continued to draw 
his pension of a thousand a-year, 
and to discharge his duties in the 
palace, for many years. Dissatis- 
fied with the place he still clung 
to it, making amends in some sort 
by the influence which he exercised 
in secret for the loss of that dignity 
and station of which, as a member 
of the cabinet, he was ambitious. 
But the death of his patroness, Queen 
Caroline, so changed the nature of 
his position that it became quite in- 
tolerable. He therefore openly re- 
quested that Walpole would advance 
him toa post more consonant with 
his merits; and the minister, after a 
good deal of hesitation and resist- 
ance, found himself obliged to give 
way. In this, however, he was 
stoutly resisted by the Duke of New- 
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castle ; nor was it till the month of 
April, 1740, that the chamberlain ex- 
changed his gold key for the insignia 
of lord privy seal. It does not ap- 
pear that Hervey succeeded in 
establishing a commanding influence 
in the cabinet. Both in mind and 
body his powers were beginning 
visibly to decay ; and had the case 
been otherwise, the opportunity of 
exerting them toa good purpose was 
wanting. Sir Robert Walpole’s te- 
nure of power was well-nigh ended ; 
and he was too old, as well as too 
indolent, to make any strong exer- 
tion with a view to protract it. On 
the 9th of February, 1742, after sus- 
taining repeated defeats in the House 
of Commons, the minister passed into 
the House of Lords as Earl of Or- 
ford; and on the 11th, just two days 
subsequently, he retired from office. 
Lord Hervey, however, exhibited no 
disposition to follow his friend and 

tron into private life. He tried 
hard to retain the privy seal; and 
being unsuccessful there, petitioned 
and remonstrated in the hope of ob- 
taining some office in compensation, 
were it even that of groom of the 
stole. But the king, whatever his 
personal wishes might be, was hin- 
dered by the heterogeneous body into 
whose Send he fell from acceding 
to the proposal. And the extent to 
which importunity was carried by 
the one, and the mode adopted by the 
other to parry it, may be guessed at 
from the revelations which the peti- 
tioner makes of various conferences 
in which this weighty affair was dis- 
cussed. In a letter addressed by 
Lord Hervey to his father, a detailed 
account is given of his own efforts to 
retain office, and of the king’s waver- 
ing and apparent reluctance to dis- 
miss an old servant. The reader 
will find it in the Appendix to Mr. 
Croker’s work, and we can assure 
him that it will repay the labour of 
a perusal. 

Lord Hervey did not long sur- 
vive his dismissal from the king’s 
service. His health, always deli- 
cate, began to fail, and exertion of 
every kind told upon him heavily. 
Still a sense of outraged vanity drove 
him into opposition; and he spoke 
in parliament, and continued to write 

amphlets, with more ability than 
E had displayed at any previous 


period. His resistance to the Gin- 
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bill in Mareh 1743, was, in fact, a 
fierce onslaught upon the whole po- 
licy of the house of Hanover; while 
his Thoughts on the Present Posture 
of Affairs, and his Question stated 
with regard to our Army in Flanders, 
are political squibs, which deserve— 
at all events the former—to be read 
with attention at the present day. 
These, however, were his last efforts. 
On the 15th of April, 1743, he wrote 
to his friend Lady Mary Wortley 
in the following terms :— 
St. James’s Square. 

I have been confined three weeks by a 
fever, which is a sort of annual tax my 
detestable constitution pays to our de- 
testable climate at the return of every 
spring; it is now much abated, though 
not quite gone off. I wrote to you about 
a month ago, to tell you of my daughter’s 
marriage to the Duchess of Buckingham’s 
grandson; I gave her but 3000/., for 
which she has 12002. per annum jointure, 
and the other settlements in proportion. 
The Duchess of Buckingham is since 
dead, by which my son-in-law is come 
into a great inheritance. She has left 
me Buckingham House with all the fur- 
niture and all her plate for my life, but I 
am so well lodged where I am that I have 
no thoughts of removing. Adieu! my 
head is still so weak that it turns round 
with what I have written. I will write 
again when I grow stronger. The pub- 
lic affairs are in a strange posture ; and 
I believe you know as much of them 
where you are, and what we would be at, 
as any minister in the cabinet. I am 
sure 1 know no more than if I had been 
born an idiot.’ 

The last production of his some- 
what eccentric pen is too curious to 
be withheld. It is addressed to 
the same correspondent, and runs 
thus :— 

Ickworth Park, June 18, 1743. 

The last stages of an infirm life are 
filthy roads, and, like all other roads, I 
find the farther one goes from the capital 
the more tedious the miles grow and the 
more rough and disagreeable the way. I 
know of no turnpikes to mend them ; 
medicine pretends to be such, but doctors 
who have the management of it, like the 
commissioners for most other turnpikes, 
seldom execute what they undertake: 
they only put the toll of the poor cheated 
passenger in their pockets, and leave 
every jolt at least as bad as they found 
it, if not worse. ‘ May all your ways (as 
Solomon says of wisdom) be ways of 
pleasantness, and all your paths peace ;’ 
and when your dissolution must come, 
may it be like that of your lucky workman. 
Adieu ! 
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That the Memoirs now before us 
were compiled with a view to publica- 
tion, though probably not till after 
such a lapse of time as should in 
some degree save the feelings of in- | 
dividuals, is well known. Whether 
the author himself left any direc- 
tions to this effect is doubtful. Mr. 
Bowles, in his Life of Pope, says,— 
‘Lord Hervey wrote Memoirs of his 
own times, with strict injunctions 
that they should not be published 
till the decease of his present ma- 
jesty’ (George III.). Mr. Croker, on 
the other hand, asserts, that this in- 
junction did not proceed from the 
noble author, but from his son, Au- 
gustus, third earl of Bristol, whose 
will contains a clause to that effect. 
And the prescribed period being 
passed by more than a quarter ofa 
century, the editor assumes that a 
contribution to history—the sup- 
pression of which Lord Hailes had 
strongly deprecated—may now, with- 
out impropriety, be given to the 
public. We confess that we are not 
— able to follow the sequence of 
this reasoning. If the Memvirs threw 
the smallest light over important 
truths, heretofore obscure, then, in- 
deed, we should be willing to tole- 
rate a good deal of garbage for the 
sake of the nutritious viands mixed 
up with them. But when it appears 
that the single point on which Lord 
Hailes was curious is not touched 
upon; when the pages which are 
supposed to have explained the true 
cause of the most unnatural estrange- 
ment which prevailed in the royal 
family have been destroyed ; it does 
seem to us incomprehensible that any 
one not desirous of bringing kings, 
and queens, and courts into dis- 
repute, should have dragged from 
the obscurity in which for more than 
a hundred years they had lain, such 
a mass of obscenity. ‘I know of no 
such near and intimate picture of a 
court—no other memoirs that I have 
ever read bring us so immediately, 
so actually into, not merely the pre- 
sence, but the company of the per- 
sonages of the royal circle.’ ‘Thus 
writes the able biographer of Lord 
Hervey’s posthumous work—himself 
not unfamiliar with the sayings and 
doings of crowned heads, and their 
more familiar associates. To which 
we have only to add, that if the 
interior of courts continue to resem- 
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ble the scene which is here brought 
before us, the sooner the world rids 
itself of such hotbeds of disgusting 
immorality the better. 

We do not believe, however, that 
the court of George II. deserves to 
be regarded as a fair specimen of 
royal households in general ; sad in 
the firm persuasion that, ere they 
shall have finished the perusal of 
this paper, our readers will adopt 
our view of the question rather than 
Mr. Croker’s, we proceed to lay 
before them a few specimens of the 
sort of treat which the industry, and 
labour, and skill of the late Secretary 
to the Admiralty has prepared for 
the world. 

Lord Hervey’s Memoirs profess to 
give an account of all the more im- 
portant transactions, political as well 
as domestic, which occurred about 
the court of St. James’s during the 
first ten years of the reign of 
George II. They open with a lively, 
and on the whole a just description, 
of the state of parties, and the views 
and positions of the leaders of each, 
at the accession of the new mo- 
narch. Walpole, Pulteney, Boling- 
broke, Wyndham, are all sketched 
off with consummate skill, and upon 
the whole not unfairly. The tale of 
Sir Spencer Compton’s incompe- 
tency is next told; after which we 
are favoured with an insight into 
the nature of the arrangements which 
finally settled Sir Robert in the place 
which the first George had assigned 
to him. A chapter follows, which 
being devoted to a consideration of 
the foreign policy of England in 
1727, offers few attractions to the 
reader of 1848; and then the secrets 
of the household begin to leak out. 
The following view of the instru- 
ments by which the favours of the pa- 
lace were dispensed, and the custom- 
ary manner of using them, may serve 
as a fair introduction to disclosures 
still more delicate :— 

When first the queen’s power with the 
king began to appear (which was as soon 
as ever he was king) people made great 
court to Mrs. Clayton, one of the women 
of her bedchamber. This lady having 
been always thought her favourite when 
princess, and from her first coming over 
constantly in her service, and seemingly 
in her confidence, every body imagined 
she would have power in the new reign ; 
but Sir Robert Walpole, either jealous of 
her interest from not believing her cor- 
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dially in his, or thinking he wanted no 
assistance, soon clipped the wing of her 
ambition, and shewed the world that as 
he wanted no pinions but his own to sup- 
port him, so he would suffer no other to 
approach. 

Mrs. Clayton had a head fitter for a 
court than her temper, her passions being 
to the full as strong as her understanding ; 
and as the one hindered her from being 
blind to people’s faults, the other often 
hindered her, too, from seeming so. She 
had sense enough to perceive what black 
and dirty company, by living in a court, 
she was forced to keep; had honour 
enough to despise them, and goodness 
enough to hate them, and not hypocrisy 
enough at the same time to tell them 
they were white and clean. * * * 


Mrs. Clayton and Mrs. Howard hated 
one another very civilly and very heartily, 
but not in equal constraint; for whilst 
Mrs. Clayton was every moment like 
Mount Etna, ready to burst when she 
did not flame, Mrs. Howard was as much 
mistress of her passions as of her limbs, 
and could as easily prevent the one from 
shewing she had a mind to strike, as she 
could the other from giving the blow: 
her passions, if I may be allowed the 
comparison, were like well-managed 
horses, at once both hot and tractable. 
The enmity between these two kadies was 
a very natural consequence of their situa- 
tions, the one having been always attached 
to the master, and the other to the mis- 
tress: each was jealous of the other’s 
interest, and each over-rated it; for as 
soon as their power (had they had any) 
came to have an opportunity of shewing 
itself, the whole world perceived that the 
reputed favourite of the princess had as 
little real weight with the queen as the 
reputed mistress of the prince had with 
the king. 

And as people now plainly saw that all 
court interest, power, profit, favour, and 
preferment were returning in this reign 
to the same track in which they had 
travelled in the last, lampoons, libels, 
pamphlets, satires, and ballads were 
handed about, both publicly and privately, 
some in print and some in manuscript, 
abusing andridiculing the king, the queen, 
their ministers, and all that belonged to 
them: the subject of most of them was 
Sir Robert’s having bought the queen, 
and the queen’s governing the king; 
which thought was over and over again 
repeated in a thousand different shapes 
and dresses, both of prose and verse. 
And as the Craftsman had not yet 
lashed their majesties out of all feeling 
for these transitory verbal corrections that 
smart without wounding and hurt without 
being dangerous, so the king’s vehemence 
and pride, and the queen’s apprehension 
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of his being told of her power till he 
might happen to feel it, made them both 
at first excessively uneasy. However, as 
the queen by long studying and long ex- 
perience of his temper knew how to instil 
her own sentiments, whilst she affected to 
receive his majesty’s, she could appear 
convinced whilst she was controverting, 
and obedient whilst she was ruling ; and 
by this means her dexterity and address 
made it impossible for any body to per- 
suade him what was truly his case,—that 
whilst she was seemingly on every occasion 
* giving up her opinion and her will to his, 
she was always in reality turning his 
opinion and bending his will to hers. * * 

The king himself was so little sensible of 
this being his case, that one day enumer- 
ating the people who had governed this 
country in other reigns, he said Charles I. 
was governed by his wife; Charles II. 
by his mistresses; King James by his 
priests ; King William by his men—and 
Queen Anne by her women — favourites. 
His father, he added, had been by any body 
that could get at him. And at the end of 
this compendious history of our great and 
wise monarchs, with a significant, satisfied, 
triumphant air, he turned about, smiling, 
to one of his auditors, and asked him, 
* And who do they say governs now ?’ 


The establishment of the Whigs 
in power, and the shameless ratting 
of many leading Tories of both fac- 
tions, stirred, as was to be expected, 
the ire of such as saw no reason to 
follow theexample. The wit of theage 
was unquestionably on the side of the 
malecontents ; and they assailed both 
the king and his ministers with pas- 
quinades, some of which occasioned 
great uneasiness. Gay, in particular, 
in his burlesque of the Beggar's 
Opera, lashed all parties to whom he 
bore a grudge unmercifully. We need 
scarcely remind our readers, that the 
characters of Macheath, Peachem, 
and Lockit, are so drawn as to hold 
up Sir Robert Walpole and Lord 
Townshend to the ridicule which the 
private vices of the one and the offi- 
cial follies of the other deserved ; or, 
that in one or two scenes the poet is 
understood to have drawn scarcely 
more upon imagination than upon 
fact. For example, Walpole’s inti- 
macy with ‘ Molly Skerrit, is well 
known. Lord Hervey says, undis- 
guisedly, ‘Sir Robert at this time 

ept a very pretty young woman, 
daughter to a merchant, whose name 
was Skerrett, and for whom he was 
said to have given (besides an allow- 
ance) 5000/. as entrance-money.’ 
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There is, probably, some mistake in 
this; for we know that Miss Skerrett’s 
position in society was such as to 
secure for her the intimate friendship 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
To her, indeed, the second of the 
celebrated letters is addressed. And 
so late as 1725, Lady Mary makes this 
remark regarding her :—‘I see every 
body, but converse with nobody but 
des amis choisis ; in the first rank of 
these are Lady Stafford and dear 
Molly Skerrit.” But whatever may 
have been her parentage, it is certain 
that Molly Skerrit lived for years on 
disreputable terms with the prime 
minister, to whom she bore a daugh- 
ter long before his wife died, and 
whom, within six or seven months of 
the decease of that lady, she married. 
It was this connexion which sug- 
gested to Gay the position of Macheath 
towards Lucy and Polly, which, 
scandalous as it seems, was perfectly 
understood at the time, and relished 
as one of the best hits in the play. 
In like manner, the quarrel between 
Peachem and Lockit enjoyed im- 
mense popularity, because the au- 
dience accepted it as descriptive of a 
personal scuffle, which actually took 
place, between Walpole and Lord 
Townshend at the house of Mrs. 
Selwyn. But while the poet reaped 
his harvest of fame, and the public 
had their laugh, Walpole, and, in- 
deed, the whole court, suffered mar- 
tyrdom. The play was forbidden 
after a while to be represented, and a 
supplement, in which the author re- 
introduces Macheath as a Spanish 
pirate and Polly as an Indian queen, 
never got through the lord-chamber- 
lain’s hands at all. It was printed, 
however, by subscription, and ma 
yet be found among Gay’s collected 
works, where it certainly would not 
have succeeded in winning a place 
but for the foolish hostility towards 
it of George Il. and his prime mi- 
nister. 

We wish that the limits at our 
disposal were such as to permit the 
transcript of the whole of chapter 12, 
vol. i., in which a graphic, and, we 
doubt not, a true account, is given of 
Sir Robert Walpole’s manner of 
managing his political friends the 
Dissenters. "We wish, likewise, that 
the Dissenting interest of our own 
day, with sundry Whig bishops whom 
we need not name, could be brought 
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to understand that the tactics of Sir 
Robert Walpole are by no means 
obsolete ; and that if there be about 
the court of her present majesty, or 
have been near the persons of her 
immediate predecessors, any keepers 
of diaries or writers of memoirs, they 
are likely to cut as reputable a figure 
before posterity as the Hoadleys and 
the heads of the Nonconformists cut 
in the pages now upon our table. 
But the first of these endeavours is 
out of the question; and with respect 
to the second, we may be pardoned 
if we doubt whether the individuals 
to whom we have alluded care what 
generations yet unborn shall think 
of them, provided in their own they 
be permitted to live at ease, and in 
the enjoyment of the good things the 
gods have provided. ‘To be sure, 
the grand inducement to subordina- 
tion which wrought so effectively in 
Walpole’s days is now wanting. 
Bishops are not liable to be translated 
as they once were; nor is the in- 
equality in the value of sees such as 
to render the whispers of ambition 
quite so persuasive as they appear to 
have been a hundred years ago. 
Still, Canterbury, York, Durham, 
Winchester, and London offer very 
pretty pickings even on a reduced 
scale; and it would be unjust to- 
wards several well-known bishops 
now upon the bench to doubt that 
they would submit without repining 
to be removed to either, should a 
vacancy occur. 

Of the South Sea scheme, and the 
measures taken to force an Excise law 
upon the country, Lord Hervey says 
little more than other historians and 
memorialists had said before him. 
He places, to be sure, in a broad 
light, both the tyranny of the minis- 
ter and the venality of Lords and 
Commons, for the latter seem to have 
been as entirely moved in their votes 
by the hope of reward or the dread 
of punishment as ever idle school- 
boys were driven to learn their 
tasks by threats of a sound flogging. 
But his details of dismissals and 
bribes scarcely add to the informa- 
tion of which we were previousl 
possessed. Sir Robert Walpole's 
axiom, that every public man has his 
price, has passed into a proverb; and 
we doubt whether the philosophy in- 
volved in it was ever more unblush- 
ingly acted upon than at the present 
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moment. Look at every thing which 
the Whigs do, or even propose! They 
cannot promote in Church or State 
except to serve a party purpose. They 
cannot call into existence a new com- 
mission without marring its useful- 
ness through their eagerness to create 

laces for their supporters. Consider 

ow the Sanitary Commission—a 
thing concerning the necessity of 
which there are not two opinions in 
the kingdom —is about to be stifled 
in the birth by the load of patronage 
with which it is encumbered. We 
may despise the dukes and lords, 
therefore, whom Walpole used as 
wires wherewith to move the puppet 
of the State; but we really cannot 
attribute to him a policy which is in 
any essential particular different from 
that on which his Whig successor 
continues to act. It was not, how- 
ever, by gifts of substantial beef and 
pudding exclusively that noble lords 
were kept in the right way a hun- 
dred years ago. Their vanity seems 
to have been then more extravagant 
than we find it, except in individuals, 
now. 

Take the following description of 
a ministerial dilemma and the man- 
ner of escaping it as a specimen. In 
1734, the Prince of Orange was mar- 
ried to Princess Anne. The cere- 
mony took place in the French 
chapel, from the door of which to 
the king’s apartments a covered gal- 
lery was built, and along this it was 
arranged that the peers attending 
should walk in procession :— 

The ga'lery (says Lord Hervey) held 
four thousand people, was very finely 
illuminated, and, by the help of three 
thousand men who were that day upon 
guard, the whole was performed with 
great regularity and order, as well as 
splendour and magnificence. Lord Her- 
vey had the care of the ceremonial, and 
drew the plan for the order of the pro- 
cession, with which nobody but the Irish 
peers was dissatisfied. They insisted on 
walking in the procession, every class of 
them, at the end of the English and 
Scotch peers of the same rank; but as 
the English barons would not give place 
to the Irish earls and viscounts, Lord 
Hervey chose rather to disoblige these 
than the English peers, who declared 
they would not walk at all if any of the 
Irish were placed before them. Upon 
Lord Hervey’s sticking to the point of 
leaving them quite out of the procession 
unless they would walk all together in a 
separate body (which he offered and they 
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refused), they presented a petition to the 
king to do them what they called justice. 
The king and the queen were both in- 
clined to comply with their request ; but 
upon Lord Hervey’s telling the queen 
that if they were indulged in this demand 
no English peer below the rank of an 
earl would appear at all, and that the 
whole body of the English peerage would 
take it ill, the king only referred the 
petition of the Irish peers to the cabinet 
council, gave no answer to it, and let the 
matter drop. The House of Lords was 
not thought at this time to be in such a 
temper or situation with regard to the 
court as made it advisable to run any risk 
of disobliging them (for this dispute arose 
in October, when the wedding-day was 
first appointed, and before the parlia- 
ment met). All the indignation of the 
Irish peers fell on Lord Hervey; the 
Duke of Grafton (the chamberlain), who 
loved temporising, having insinuated to 
them that he had nothing to do with this 
affair, and that Lord Hervey had taken 
the whole into his hands. When Lord 
Gage, an Irish viscount, and a petulant, 
silly, busy, meddling, profligate fellow, 
asked Lord Hervey why he had made no 
mention of the Irish peers in the cere- 
monial, Lord Hervey said, Because the 
Irish House of Lords being now sitting, 
he concluded they were all at Dublin, and 
that no Englishman could suppose them 
capable of being in two places at once. 
Lord Gage said it was very hard they 
might not have the same privileges on 
this occasion that they had on others. 
Lord Hervey answered, that the last time 
this thing had been disputed was on the 
creation of the Knights of the Bath; 
that the younger sons of English earls 
had then refused to give place to the 
Irish Earl of Inchiquin and the Irish 
Viscount Tyrconnel; and that the ex- 
pedient then found out to adjust the dis- 
pute was giving the riband to these two 
noble lords by themselves the day after 
all the others received it; if, therefore, 
the Irish lords pleased to terminate the 
present dispute the same way, he said he 
had no objection to it ; the gallery should 
be left standing, and the Irish lords, if 
they pleased, should walk the next day. 
Lord Gage and all the other Irish lords 
to whom he repeated this conversation 
were very angry, as may easily be im- 
agined, with Lord Hervey, and, had 
they not said a thousand impertinent 
things before of Lord Hervey, he would 
certainly have been in the wrong to have 
said this. The Scotch and English lords, 
however, were extremely pleased with 
his conduct in this affair, and as much 
displeased with my lord chamberlain’s ; 
applauding the one for having so strenu- 
ously asserted the rights of the peers of 
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Great Britain, and equally condemning 
the other for having shewn himself so 
ready to give them up. His grace acted 
on this occasion as he did on most others, 
which was to decline acting at all, and, 
consequently, to disoblige those most who 
were most in the right; people who have 
justice on their side always looking upon 
neutrality as injury, and being to the full 
as much piqued against those whose 
business it is to stand by them for not 
declaring for them as if they declared 
against them. 


Lord Hervey’s opinions on reli- 
gious subjects were not such as to 
render him favourable, in any point 
of view, to the Church or the Clergy. 
With Bishop Hoadley he lived, in- 
deed, on terms of great friendship ; 
but this, considering Hoadley’s prin- 
ciples, is little to be wondered at. 
The bishop belonged to the category 
of Lady Sundon’s protégés,— he was 
one of the less believing clergy ;’ and 
such are invariably spoken of by the 
writer of the Memoirs in terms of 
respect. Still we cannot read even 
his account of the intrigues and 
schemes for preferment, which seem 
to have prevailed every where, with- 
outa blush. The story of Hoadley’s 
advancement to the see of Winches- 
ter is well known in the outline. 
Of the details, Lord Hervey gives 
such a curious picture, that we 
cannot resist the temptation of trans- 
ferring it to our own pages. Let 
the reader not forget that Hoadley 
was made great use of as an instru- 
ment wherewith to manage the Non- 
conformists. The laxity of his prin- 
ciples recommended him strongly to 
the queen, who, in point of fact, 
managed the king ; and Walpole, for 
the same reason, took him up, though 
both to him and the queen, and, in- 
deed, to the king also, he seems to 
have been personally disagreeable. 
It was not so in Lord Hervey’s case. 
He entertained great regard for 
Hoadley, to whom the court had 
played a scurvy trick in failing to 
promote him, as it was in some mea- 
sure pledged to do, to the see of 
Durham. By and by Willis, bishop 
of Winchester, was seized with an 
apoplectic fit, whereupon Hervey 
wrote by express to his friend at 
Salisbury to advertise him of the 
fact, and urge an immediate appli- 
cation to Walpole and the queen for 
the see when it should fall vacant. 
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There was a little coquetry, though 
not much on Hoadley's part, and the 
result is thus given :— 


Bishop Hoadley took Lord Hervey’s 
advice, and wrote two letters—one to be 
given immediately to the queen, and the 
other to be given to Sir Robert as soon 
as ever the Bishop of Winchester was 
dead. Both these letters I saw, but 
have no copies of them. The substance 
of them was not solicitation, but a mo- 
dest claim of the promise that had been 
made him. Lord Hervey came to the 
queen just after she had received this 
letter, and found her in that froward dis- 
position towards Bishop Hoadley, which 
people generally feel when they find 
themselves pressed to do that which they 
would but cannot avoid. She asked Lord 
Hervey if he did not blush for the inde- 
cent conduct of his friend in this early 
and pressing application for a thing not 
yet vacant. Lord Hervey assured her 
it was vacant, for that the Bishop of 
Winchester was actually dead, and that 
the Bishop of Salisbury had done nothing 
but what all his friends had advised him 
to, contrary to the dictates of his own 
natural modesty and backwardness upon 
those occasions. He added, too, that 
one of the reasons formerly alleged for 
Bishop Hoadley missing of the bishopric 
of Durham, was his not having asked it ; 
and that it would be very hard he should 
have failed in one case for having made 
no application, and be reproached in an- 
other for the contrary conduct. Whilst 
Lord Hervey was speaking the king 
came in; and as long as the conversa- 
tion was continued upon this topic, both 
the king and queen spoke of the bishop in 
such a manner, as plainly shewed they 
neither esteemed nor loved him. It is 
true the principles which Hoadley pro- 
fessed, and the doctrines he propagated, 
could be agreeable to few princes, as 
they could only please such as preferred 
the prosperity of their people to the 
grandeur of their crown, the liberties of 
their subjects to the increase of their own 
power, the rights and privileges of man- 
kind to the usurpation of sovereigns, the 
true end of government to the capacity 
of abusing it, and the cause of justice to 
the lust of dominion. Potter, bishop of 
Oxford, a great favourite of the queen’s, 
strongly solicited at this time the vacant 
bishopric of Winchester ; and, as Sir 
Robert Walpole told me, had certainly 
obtained it, had he not interposed and 
told the queen that the engagements she 
was under to Hoadley were such that it 
would be scandalous for her to break 
through them. Whether this was strictly 
true I know not, but that Hoadley was 
at last made Bishop of Winchester is 
Certain ; and as certain it is, so extraor- 
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dinary are some court events, that this 
preferment, one of the best, in the gift of 
the crown, was conferred upon a man 
hated by the king, disliked by the queen, 
and long estranged from the friendship 
of Sir Robert Walpole. The truth was, 
that to palliate a present disappointment 
they had made reversionary promises 
which they neither cared to keep nor 
dared to break. This Hoadley guessed 
to be the situation of his affairs, and 
therefore received with no great thank- 
fulness what was bestowed with so little 
good will—‘ apud eum plus prior offensa 
valuisset quam recentia beneficia :’— 
With him the prior offence had greater 
weight than the recent favour.—(Taci- 
tus.) And Winchester, now reluctantly 
conferred, atoned not for Durham, for- 
merly unjustly conferred upon another. 

From these specimens—and they 
might be multiplied twenty-fold— 
the manner of managing peers, com- 
moners, laymen, and churchmen in 
the days of the second George may 
be judged of. It is time that we 
draw the reader’s attention to the 
domestic manners of the times, and to 
the sort of example which was set in 
the highest places to the great body 
of the people. ‘The profligacy of the 
king is not now for the first time re- 
vealed, neither was the world ignorant 
of his exceeding coarseness; but except 
from a few hints thrown out in Ho- 
race Walpole’s Reminiscences, and 
subsequently by Lord Campbell in 
his life of Lord-chancellor King, 
nobody had reason to charge the 
_— with pandering to his passions. 

ord Hervey places the disgusting 
fact beyond the reach of doubt. His 
majesty, it appears, had always one 
or more favourites, whom he seems 
to have treated with much brutality 
and exceeding shabbiness. ‘The queen 
made no objection, though she admits 
that she was jealous of one—Lady 
Suffolk, and, therefore, rejoiced at 
her dismissal. But fresh trials, if 
trials they may be called, awaited 
her. The king paid frequent visits 
to Hanover, and there, in 1735, found 
one who more than consoled him for 
the loss of Lady Suffolk :— 

But there was one trouble arose on 
the king’s going to Hanover which her 
majesty did not at all foresee, which was 
his becoming, soon after his arrival, so 
much attached to one Madame Walmo- 
den, a young married woman of the first 
fashion at Hanover, that nobody in Eng- 
land talked of anything but the declining 
power of the queen, and the growing in- 
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terest of this new favourite. By what I 
could perceive of the queen, I think her 
pride was much more hurt on this occa- 
sion than her affections, and that she was 
much more uneasy from thinking people 
imagined her interest declining, than 
from apprehending it was so. 


It is certain, too, that, from the very 
beginning of this new engagement, the 
king acquainted the queen by letter of 
every step he took in it—of the growth 
of his passion, the progress of his appli- 
cations, and their success—of every word 
as well as every action that passed—so 
minute a description of her person, that 
had the queen been a painter she might 
have drawn her rival’s picture at six hun- 
dred miles’ distance. He added, too, 
the account of his buying her, and what 
he gave her, which, considering the rank 
of the purchaser, and the merits of the 
purchase as he set them forth, I think 
he had no great reason to brag of, when 
the first price, according to his report, 
was only one thousand ducats—a much 
greater proof of his economy than his 
passion. 


But notwithstanding all the queen’s 
philosophy on this occasion, when she 
found the time for the king’s return put 
off so late in the year, that for six weeks 
together the orders for the yacht were 
by every post and courier in vain ex- 
pected, she grew extremely uneasy ; and, 
by the joy she shewed when the orders 
arrived, plainly manifested that she had 
felt more anxiety than she had suffered 
to appear whilst they were deferred. 

Yet all this while, the king, besides 
his ordinary letters by the post, never 
failed sending a courier once a-week with 
a letter of sometimes sixty pages, and 
never less than forty, filled with an 
hourly account of every thing he saw, 
heard, thought, or did, and crammed 
with minute trifling circumstances, not 
only unworthy of a man to write, but 
even of a woman to read, most of which 
I saw, and almost all of them heard 
reported by Sir Robert, to whose perusal 
few were not committed, and many pas- 
sages in them were transmitted: to him 
by the king’s own order, who used to tag 
several paragraphs with ‘ Montrez ceci 
et consultez la-dessus le gros homme.’ 
Among many extraordinary things and 
expressions these letters contained, there 
was one in which he desired the queen to 
contrive, if she could, that the Prince of 
Modena, who was to come the latter end 
of the year to England, might bring his 
wife with him; and the reason he gave 
for it was, that he heard her highness 
was pretty free of her person, and that 
he had the greatest inclination imaginable 
to pay his addresses to a daughter of the 
late Regent of France, the Duke of 
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Orleans,—‘ Un plaisir’ (for he always 
wrote in French) ‘ que je suis sir, ma 
chére Caroline, vous serez bien aise de 
me procurer, quand je vous dis combien 
je le souhaite.’ 


This amiable prince, being forced 
by reasons of state to return to 
England, took the following method 
of rendering his domestic circle 
happy :— 


In the absence of the king, the queen 
had taken several very bad pictures out 
of the great drawing-room at Kensington, 
and put very good ones in their places : 
the king, affecting, for the sake of con- 
tradiction, to dislike this change, or, from 
his extreme ignorance in painting, really 
disapproving it, told Lord Hervey, as 
vice-chamberlain, that he would have 
every new picture taken away, and every 
old one replaced. Lord Hervey, who 
had a mind to make his court to the 
queen by opposing this order, asked if 
his majesty would not give leave for the 
two Vandykes, at least, on each side of 
the chimney to remain, instead of those 
two sign-posts, done by nobody knew 
who, that had been removed to make 
way for them. To which the king an- 
swered, ‘ My lord, I have a great respect 
for your taste in what you understand, 
but in pictures I beg leave to follow my 
own: I suppose you assisted the queen 
with your fine advice when she was pull- 
ing my house to pieces and spoiling all 
my furniture: thank God, at least she 
has left the walls standing! As for the 
Vandykes, I do not care whether they 
are changed or no; but for the picture 
with the dirty frame over the door, and 
the three nasty little children, I will have 
them taken away, and the old ones re- 
stored. I will have it done, too, to-mor- 
row morning before I go to London, or 
else I know it will not be done at all.’ 
* Would your majesty,’ said Lord Hervey, 
‘have the gigantic fat Venus restored 
too?’ ‘Yes, my lord; I am not so nice 
as your lordship. I like my fat Venus 
much better than any thing you have 
given me instead of her.’ Lord Hervey 
thought, though he did not dare to say, 
that if his majesty had liked his fat 
Venus as well as he used to do, there 
would have been none of these disputa- 
tions. However, finding his jokes on 
this occasion were as little tasted as his 
reasonings approved, and that the king 
as usual grew more warm and more per- 
emptory on every thing that was said to 
cool and alter him, his lordship was forced 
to make a serious bow; and though he 
knew the fat Venus was at Windsor, 
some of the other pictures at Hampton 
Court, and all the frames of the removed 
pictures cut or enlarged to fit their suc- 
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cessors, he assured his majesty that every 
thing should be done without fail next 
morning just as he had ordered. 

Lord Hervey told the queen next morn- 
ing at breakfast what had passed the 
night before, who affected to laugh, but 
was a good deal displeased and more 
ashamed, She said the king, to be sure, 
was master of his own furniture, and 
asked Lord Hervey if the pictures were 
changed; who told her no, and why it 
was impossible they should. She charged 
him not to tell the king why, but to find 
out some other reason. Whilst they 
were speaking the king came in, but, by 
good luck, said not one word of the pic- 
tures: his majesty stayed about five 
minutes in the gallery; snubbed the 
queen, who was drinking chocolate, for 
being always stuffing, the Princess Emily 
for not hearing him, the Princess Caroline 
for being grown fat, the Duke [of Cum- 
berland] for standing awkwardly, Lord 
Hervey for not knowing what relation 
the Prince of Sultzbach was to the Elec- 
tor Palatine ; and then carried the queen 
to walk and be resnubbed in the garden. 
The pictures were altered according to 
the king’s direction soon after; and the 
excuse Lord Hervey made for their not 
being done that morning was the man’s 
being out of the way who was always 
employed on those occasions. 


This is a charming picture,—which 
would not, however, be complete 
were we to withhold its pendant. It 
was the business of the prime minis- 
ter to appease these brawls, and he 
took the method of doing so :— 


When Lord Hervey told Sir Robert 
Walpole how ill it went with the queen, 
Sir Robert said it was impossible, since 
the king had tasted better things, it 
should be otherwise; and that he told 
the queen she must not expect, after 
thirty years’ acquaintance, to have the 
same influence that she had formerly ; 
that three-and-fifty and three-and-twenty 
could no more resemble one another in 
their effects than in their looks ; and that 
if he might advise, she should no longer 
depend upon her person, but her head, 
for her influence, as the one would now 
be of little use to her, and the other could 
never fail her. He added another piece 
of advice to this, which I believe was as 
little tasted as that which introduced it. 
It was to send for Lady Tankerville, a 
handsome, good-natured, simple woman 
(to whom the king had formerly been 
coguet), out of the country, and place 
her every evening at commerce or quad- 
rille in the king’s way. He told the 
queen it was impossible the king should 
long bear to pass his evenings with his 
own daughters after having tasted the 
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sweets of passing them with other peo- 
ple’s ; and that, if the king would 
have somebody else, it would be better 
to have that somebody chosen by her 
than by Aim; that Lady Tankerville 
was a very safe fool, and would give 
the king some amusement without giving 
her majesty any trouble. Lady Delo- 
raine, who was very handsome, and the 
only woman that ever played with him in 
his daughters’ apartment, Sir Robert 
said was a very dangerous one; a weak 
head, a pretty face, a lying tongue, and 
a false heart, making always sad work 
with the smallest degree of power or in- 
terest to help them forward; and that 
some degree of power or interest must 
always follow frequent opportunities given 
to avery coquette pretty woman with a 
very coguet idle man, especially without 
a rival to disturb or share with her. 

The final issue of this precious 
deliberation was, that the qucen wrote 
a letter to the king on the occasion 
of his next visit to Hanover, in which 
she suggested the expediency of his 
bringing Madame Walmoden to St. 
James’s, and offered to fit up for her 
the suite of apartments which were 
formerly occupied by Lady Suffolk. 
At first there was considerable doubt 
in the cabinet whether even Queen 
Caroline could bring herself to take 
such a step, but in due time this was 
removed :— “ 


Soon after all apprehensions of this 
letter not having been sent were totally 
dissipated, for an answer to it came from 
the king, which the queen shewed to Sir 
Robert Walpole. This letter wanted no 
marks of kindness but those that men 
express to women they love; had it been 
written to a man, nothing could have 
been added to strengthen its tenderness, 
friendship, and affection. He extolled 
the queen’s merit towards him in the 
strongest expression of his sense of all her 
goodness to him, and the gratitude he 
felt towards her. He commended her 
understanding, her temper, and in short 
left nothing unsaid that could demon- 
strate the opinion he had of her head, 
and the value he set upon her heart. 
He told her, too, she knew him to be 
just in his nature, and how much he 
wished he could be every thing she would 
have him. ‘ Mais vous voyez mes pas- 
sions, ma chére Caroline! Vous con- 
naissez mes foiblesses, il n’y a rien de 
caché dans mon cceur pour vous, et plit 
& Dieu que vous pourriez me corriger 
avec la méme facilité que vous m’appro- 
fondissez! Plit & Dieu que je pourrais 
vous imiter autant que je sais vous ad- 
mirer, et que je pourrais apprendre de 
vous toutes les vertus que vous me faites 
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voir, sentir, et aimir!’ His majesty then 
came to the point of Madame Walmo- 
den’s coming to England, and said that 
she had told him she would do any thing 
he would have her, that she relied on the 
queen’s goodness, and would give herself 
up to whatever their majesties thought 
fit, and to be disposed of implicitly as 


they should direct. Sir Robert Walpole, . 


who gave Lord Hervey an account of 
this letter merely by memory (but said 
he had read it several times), assured 
Lord Hervey it was so well written, that 
if the king was only to write to women, 
and never to strut and talk to them, he 
believed his majesty would get the better 
of all the men in the world with them. 


The king in this letter gave a full de- 
scription to the queen of Madame Wal- 
moden’s person, understanding, and tem- 
per. He said she was far from being a 
regular beauty, but had a very agreeable 
countenance ; was rather genteelly than 
exactly made. ‘ Qu’elle n’avait pas un 
esprit éclatant, mais enjoué et amusant ; 
mais A l’égard du coeur elle est sirement 
la meilleure créature du monde.’ This 
was the conclusion of her corporal and 
mental picture. In this letter, too, the 
king having desired the queen to prepare 
Lady Suffolk’s lodgings for Madame Wal- 
moden, her majesty, when she had shewn 
the letter to Sir Robert, said, ‘ Well 
now, Sir Robert, I hope you are satis- 
fied. You see this mignone is coming to 
England.’ Upon which Sir Robert 
shook his head. ‘ What do you mean 
by that?’ said the queen. ‘I mean,’ 
said Sir Robert, ‘that your majesty is 
not pleased with me when you think she 
is coming, and that you imagine by this 
letter that she will do what she no more 
designs than you wish. Madam, it is 
very plain to me that she won’t come, 
and that—I wish I could speak Latin to 
you—TI would tell your majesty that 
when the king assured her she might de- 
pend on your majesty’s goodness to her, 
{ believe her answer was—sic notus 
Ulysses?’ ‘Pray, explain that to me,’ 
replied the queen. ‘ The explanation, 
madam,’ said Sir Robert, ‘is, that she 
has had a character of your majesty 
only from your enemies; that she mis- 
trusts when she pretends to confide, that 
she fears your goodness when she says 
she relies upon it, and never intends to 
trust to what—I soften her thoughts 
when I only say—she doubts. I must 
add, too, madam, though the king tells 
you more than I believe any man from 
the beginning of the world ever told his 
wife of his mistress, yet depend upon it 
he does not tell you all, and there are 
some things pass between them—as com- 
municative as you think him, and as he 
really is—unreported. However, ma- 
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dam, get him here and be ruled by me. 
We will, notwithstanding all this, bring 
her here and humble her too. Lord 
Hervey said to me the other day, in 
speaking on this subject, ‘ If you can but 
once get this favourite to St. James’s, 
she will in three months be every thing 
Lady Suffolk was but deaf;’ and it is 
really, madam, the true state of the case, 
and your only option is, whether you 
will fear her at a distance, or despise her 
near.’ ‘ Well,’ said the queen, ‘ we shall 
soon see; for I have this very day wrote 
the king word that I will get Lady Suffolk’s 
lodgings ready immediately, and enlarge 
them by adding the two rooms where my 
books now are which join to Lady Suf- 
folk’s lodgings; and I will hire some 
rooms for my books in the meantime, 
till my library that is building in the 
Park shall be fit to receive them.’ 


Let us look now briefly to the 
condition of matters elsewhere. Of 
the estrangement of both king and 
queen from their eldest son, F'rede- 
rick, prince of Wales, it is unnecessary 
to speak. In what causes the feeling 
originated we are without a clue to 
discover, but the wayward and un- 
forgiving tempers of the whole group 
sufficiently account for its con- 
tinuance. It would appear as if, at 
one time, the unnatural father and 
mother had desired to get rid of their 
child ; and there is no doubt at all 
that the unnatural son rejoiced un- 
disguisedly on the death of his mo- 
ther. Still the decencies of life 
must be observed, and the prince 
having expressed a desire to marry, 
a wife was procured for him in the 
person of the Princess Augusta of 
Saxe-Gotha. The young lady seems 
to have made a good impression both 
upon her husband and the court, 
but she either lacked the influence 
necessary to mould the character of 
the prince, or she did not choose to 
exercise it. Hence he continued to 
wrangle and dispute with both the 
king and the queen, and took every 
opportunity of treating the latter, 
especially, with disrespect. At length 
the folly of all parties reached its 
culminating point on the occasion of 
the princess's pregnancy. First, the 
king and queen affected to discredit 
the statement. Next, they insisted 
upon the princess being confined at 
Hampton Court, while the prince 
desired that the child should be born 
at St. James's. Both parties were 
obstinate, and the latter carried his 
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int, though at imminent risk to the 
ife of the princess. He caused her to 
be hurried into the carriage after the 
pains of labour had begun, and in 
the middle of the night drove with 
her from Hampton Court to London. 
She reached her apartment there just 
in time to be delivered of a daughter, 
without a single preparation having 
been made, or a single official warned 
to be in attendance. And now fol- 
lowed a scene which cannot be rightly 
given except in the words of the 
Memoirs :— 


In the meantime, this evening, at 
Hampton Court, the king played at 
commerce below stairs, the queen above 
at quadrille, the Princess Emily at her 
commerce-table, and the Princess Caro- 
line and Lord Hervey at cribbage, just 
as usual, and separated all at ten of the 
clock ; and, what is incredible to relate, 
went to bed all at eleven, without hear- 
ing one single syllable of the princess’s 
being ill, or even of her not being in the 
house. At half-an-hour after one, which 
was above two hours after the princess 
had been brought to bed, a courier ar- 
rived with the first news of her being in 
labour. When Mrs. Tichburne, the 
woman of the bedchamber, came to wake 
the king and queen, the queen, as soon 
as she came into the room, asked what 
was the matter that occasioned their 
being waked at so unusual an hour, and, 
as the most natural question, inquired if 
the house was on fire ; when Mrs. Tich- 
burne said the prince had sent to let 
their majesties know the princess was in 
labour. The queen immediately cried, 
‘My God! My nightgown! I’ll go to 
her this moment.’ ‘ Your nightgown, 
madam,’ replied Mrs. Tichburne, ‘ and 
your coaches too; the princess is at 
St. James’s.’? ‘ Are you mad,’ inter- 
rupted the queen, ‘ or are you asleep, my 
good Tichburne ? You dream!’ When 
Mrs. Tichburne insisted on its being cer- 
tainly true, the king flew into a violent 
passion, and, in German (as the queen 
told me afterward), began to scold her, 
saying, ‘ You see, now, with all your 
wisdom, how they have outwitted you ! 
This is all your fault. There is a false 
child will be put upon you, and how 
will you answer it to all your children ? 
This has been fine care and fine manage- 
ment for your son William ; he is mightily 
obliged to you: and for Ann, I hope she 
will come over and scold you herself. I 
am sure you deserve any thing she can 
say to you.’ The queen said little, but 
got up, dressed as fast as she could, 
ordered her coaches, and sent to the 
Duke of Grafton and Lord Hervey to go 
with her ; and by half-an-hour after two 
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her majesty set out from Hampton Court, 
with the two eldest princesses, two of 
their ladies, the Duke of Grafton, Lord 
Hervey, and Lord Essex (the king’s lord 
of the bedchamber in waiting), who went 
to be despatched back again by the queen 
as soon as she got there, to acquaint the 
king how matters went. By four o’clock 
they all got to St. James’s. When they 
arrived they asked how the princess did, 
and being told ‘ Very well,’ concluded 
either that every thing had not been ready 
for a trick, or that the princess’s pains 
were gone off, and that they had taken this 
journey for nothing. Lord Hervey told 
the queen, as she was going up-stairs, 
that he would order a fire and chocolate 
for her in his own apartment, concluding 
she would not stay long with her son. 
‘ To be sure,’ replied the queen, ‘I shall 
not stay long; I shall be mightily obliged 
to you:’ then winked, and said in a 
lower voice, ‘nor you need not fear my 
tasting any thing in this side of the 
house.’ 


When they came up-stairs the prince, 
in his nightgown and nightcap, met the 
queen in the princess’s antechamber, 
kissed her hand and her chreek according 
to the filial fashions of Germany, and 
there told her the news of the princess’s 
being brought to bed of a daughter, as 
well as who was present when she was 
delivered, and at what hour. The queen 
expressed some little surprise that no 
messenger should have reached Hampton 
Court with the news of the princess’s 
being brought to bed before her majesty 
came from thence, when there had been 
three hours between the one and the 
other; upon which the prince assured 
her majesty the messenger had been de- 
spatched as soon as ever he could get his 
letters to her and the king ready, and, as 
he had written but three lines, they had 
been finished in three minutes. The 
queen knew this must be a lie, but did 
not éclaircir upon it, having determined 
(as she said afterward at Lord Hervey’s 
lodgings) not to dispute or contradict 
any thing his royal highness should ad- 
vance, let it be ever so extravagantly 
absurd, or ever so glaringly false. I 
must observe, too, that these were the 
first words her majesty and his royal 
highness had exchanged since the day 
his affair had been moved in parliament. 
The queen went into the princess’s bed- 
chamber, wished her joy, said she was 
glad she had escaped so well, and added, 
‘ Apparemment, madame, vous avez hor- 
riblement souffert.’ ‘ Point de tout,’ 

lied the princess, ‘ce n’est rien.’ 
Then Lady Archibald Hamilton brought 
in the child, which had yet no clothes 
but a red mantle and some napkins, nor 
any nurse. The queen kissed the child, 
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and said, ‘Le bon Dieu vous bénisse, 
pauvre petite créature ! vous voila arrivée 
dans un désagréable monde.’ 


We pass now to the closing chap- 
ters of this strange medley, in which 
the author describes with minute- 
ness, and, we cannot doubt, with ex- 
ceeding accuracy, the scenes which 
attended the exit of Queen Caroline 
from the world. Her majesty, it 
appears, had been long afflicted with 
hernia, which she concealed. The 
disease gathered strength, and at- 
tained in the end to a height with 
which the somewhat defective medi- 
cal skill of the middle of the last 
century could not grapple. She took 
to her bed, where she endured, with 
characteristic fortitude, a great deal 
of useless surgical treatment. Her 
courage, which was indomitable, kept 
her up long after the faculty had 
given her over; and the king, brutal 
even in a sick room, reproached her 
with giving the medicines no chance 
through her exceeding restlessness. 
Meanwhile, .ministers and courtiers 
were in attendance, each swayed by 
the same regard to self-interest. For 
example, take Sir Robert Walpole’s 
manner of sympathising with the 
royal sorrows :— 


‘Oh, my lord,’ said Sir Robert, ‘ if 
this woman should die, what a scene of 
confusion will here be! Who can tell 
into what hands the king will fall, or 
who will have the management of him ? 
I defy the ablest person in this kingdom 
to foresee what will be the consequence 
of this great event.” ‘For my own 
part,’ replied Lord Hervey, ‘ I have not 
the least doubt how it will be. He will 
cry for her for a fortnight, forget her in 
a month, have two or three women that 
he will pass his time with; but whilst 
they have most of his time, a little of his 
money, less of his confidence, and no 
power, you will have all the credit, more 
power than ever you had, and govern him 
more absolutely than ever you did. Your 
credit before was through the medium of 
the queen, and all power through a me- 
dium must be weaker than when it ope- 
rates directly. Besides, sir, all princes 
must now and then be deceived by their 
ministers, and as the king is much easier 
deceived than the queen, so your task, 
whenever that task is deceiving, will be 
much less difficult than it was before. 
In the first place, because the king is 
naturally much less suspicious than the 
queen ; in the next, because he is less 
penetrating ; and, lastly, because he cares 
much less to converse with different peo- 
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ple, and will hear nobody talk to him of 
business but yourself.’ ‘ Oh, my lord,’ 
interrupted Sir Robert, ‘ though he will 
hear nobody but me, you do not know 
how often he refuses to hear me when it 
is on a subject he does not like! But 
by the queen I can with time fetch him 
round to those subjects again; she can 
make him do the same thing in another 
shape, and when I give her her lesson, 
can make him propose the very thing as 
his own opinion which a week before he 
had rejected as mine. The many oppor- 
tunities and the credit she has with him, 
the knowledge of his temper, the being 
constantly at him, and the opinion he 
has both of her judgment and her pursuit 
of his interest and his pleasure as her 
first objects, make this part easy for her ; 
but I have not the same materials to act 
it, and cannot do without somebody that 
has leisure to operate slowly upon him, 
which is the only way he can be effectually 
operated upon: for he is neither to be 
persuaded nor convinced ; he will do no- 
thing to oblige anybody, nor ever own or 
think he has been in the wrong; and I 
have told the queen a thousand times 
that it is not to be wondered at that he 
should be of that mind, when she, whom 
he believed sooner than any other body 
in the world, never heard him broach the 
most absurd opinion, or declare the most 
extravagant design, that she did not tell 
him he was in the right.’ ‘ Notwith- 
standing all this,’ replied Lord Hervey, 
‘I am convinced, if the queen should die 
(which I firmly believe she will), that you 
will have him faster than ever; and yet 
I am sincere enough to own to you I 
heartily wish she may recover.’ This 
conversation lasted two or three hours, 
and kept Lord Hervey out of bed much 
longer than he desired, this being the 
first night since the queen was ill that he 
had been dismissed so early, or had a 
prospect of passing 80 many hours un- 
disturbed. 

The piety of this circle appears to 
have been on a level with the ten- 
derness of their feelings, and both 
agreed heartily with the disregard of 
self and consideration one for another 
which was exhibited among them :— 

On Wednesday, some wise, some pious, 
and a great many busy, meddling, im- 
pertinent people about the court, asking 
in whispers every body they met whether 
the queen had had any body to pray by 
her, and wondering at the irreligion of 
the queen for thinking she could pray as 
well for herself as anybody could pray 
for her, and at those about her for not 
putting her in mind of so essential a 
duty, Sir Robert Walpole desired Princess 
Emily to propose to the king or queen 
that the archbishop jof Canterbury, Dr. 
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Potter] should be sent for, in order to 
stop people’s impertinence upon this sub- 
ject ; and when the Princess Emily made 
some difficulty about taking upon her to 
make this proposal to the king or queen, 
Sir Robert (in the presence of a dozen 
people who really wished this divine phy- 
sician for the queen’s soul might be sent 
for, upon the foot of her salvation) very 
prudently added, by way of stimulating 
the Princess Emily, ‘ Pray, madam, let 
this farce be played: the archbishop will 
act it very well. You may bid him be as 
short as you will. It will do the queen 
no hurt, no more than any good; and it 
will satisfy all the wise and good fools, 
who will call us all atheists if we don’t 
pretend to be as great fools as they are.’ 


One more picture of the domestic 
felicity of this august circle :— 

One night whilst the queen was ill, as 
he was sitting in his nightgown and night- 
cap in a great chair, with his legs upon a 
stool, and nobody in the room with him 
but the Princess Emily, who lay upon a 
couch, and Lord Hervey, who sat by the 
fire, he talked in this strain of his own 
courage in the storm and his illness, till 
the Princess Emily, as Lord Hervey 
thought, fell fast asleep, whilst Lord 
Hervey, as tired as he was of the present 
conversation and this last week’s watch- 
ing, was left alone to act civil auditor and 
adroit courtier, to applaud what he heard, 
and every now and then to ask such pro- 
per questions as led the king into giving 
some more particular detail of his own 
magnanimity. The king, turning to- 
wards Princess Emily, and seeing her 
eyes shut, cried, ‘ Poor, good child, her 
duty, affection, and attendance on her 
mother have quite exhausted her spirits !’ 
And soon after he went into the queen’s 
room. As soon as his back was turned, 
Princess Emily started up, and said, ‘ Is 
he gone? How tiresome he is!’ Lord 
Hervey, who had no mind to trust her 
royal highness with his singing her fa- 
ther’s praises in duetto with her, replied 
only, ‘ I thought your royal highness had 
been asleep.” ‘No,’ said the Princess 
Emily ; ‘I only shut my eyes that I 
might not join in the ennuyant conversa- 
tion, and wish I could have shut my ears 
too. In the first place, I am sick to 
death of hearing of his great courage 
every day of my life; in the next place, 
one thinks now of mamma, and not of him. 
Who cares for his old storm? I believe, 
too, it is a great lie, and that he was as 
much afraid as I should have been, for 
all what he says now ; and as to his not 
being afraid when he was ill, I know that 
is a lie, for I saw him, and I heard all 
his sighs and his groans, when he was in 
no more danger than I am at this mo- 
ment, He was talking, too, for ever of 
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dying, and that he was sure he should 
not recover.’ All this, considering the 
kind things she had heard the king say 
the minute before when he imagined her 
asleep, Lord Hervey thought a pretty 
extraordinary return for her to make for 
that paternal goodness, or would have 
thought it so in any body but her; and 
looked upon this openness to him, whom 
she did not love, yet less to be accounted 
for, unless he could have imagined it was 
to draw him in to echo her, and then to 
relate what he said as if he had said it 
unaccompanied, 

We beg to assure our readers, that 
in making these extracts we have not 
only not gone out of the way to seek 
for what might offend, but that we 
have carefully avoided transferring 
to our own pages innumerable sen- 
tences, which, however strongly they 
tend to throw light upon the man- 
ners of the age, appear to us alto- 
gether unfit for publication. Mr. 
Croker tells us that he, also, has 
used the pruning-knife freely. What, 
then, must the original manuscript 
have been, and what the moral con- 
dition of a court concerning which 
the same authority assures us that it 
has been fairly described by one who 
understood it well? Far be it from 
us to deny that, in many points of 
view, the Memoirs is a work of pro- 
digious value. It takes us to the 
roots of things,—it discloses secrets 
which, but for the present publica- 
tion, might have continued secrets 
to the end of time. Are we, there- 
fore, bound to hail it as an important 
addition to the standard literature of 
the age? We think not. Nothing 
is told respecting the foreign or do- 
mestic policy of George II. which 
was not known already. Even the 
Porteous mob remains where Sir 
Robert Walpole found it,—a mys- 
tery, as far as regards its authors 
and chief abettors. But the con- 
viction is forced upon us, that the 
king, the queen, the princes, the 
princesses,—that ministers, nobles, 
courtiers, and bishops, were as re- 
markable for the absence of truth 
and honour from among them, as we 
trust that their successors are the 
reverse. 

Here, however, we must conclude. 
We cannot deny that the work under 
review is both interesting and curious ; 
but we adhere to the opinion, that its 
publication just at this moment is 
singularly unfortunate. 
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THE ARMOURER OF MUNSTER. 


A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF FANATICISM. 


XXI.—THE MISSIONARIES. 


ut the principal business of the 
B love-feast yet remained to be 
transacted ; and from a sudden move- 
ment of expectation through the 
crowd, it soon became evident that 
the moment for its accomplishment 
was at hand. 

The king once more appeared in 
the midst of the congregation, ar- 
rayed in his robes of state, and sur- 
rounded and attended by his great 
officers and his Trabants. He was 
prepared upon this occasion to make 
a grand impression upon the spec- 
tators. Standing with one hand rest- 
ing on the hilt of his sword, and 
with the other uplifted in the air, he 
addressed the people in a loud, clear 
voice. It was a single interrogatory. 

‘Children of Zion! are you will- 
ing and ready, one and all, to live 
and die for the faith ?’ 

The response was like the roar of 
the surging sea—‘ We are ready !’ 

When this shout had died away, 
a new prophet, named Wahrendorf, 
advanced from out of the multitude, 
and stood in front of the king and 
the people. Every day brought 
forth new prophets, and Wahrendorf 
had already acquired a sort of local 
influence which attracted attention 
to his motions. 

‘Thus saith the Spirit’ he ex- 
claimed, straining his naturally shrill 
voice to its height, ‘thus spake 
the Spirit—‘ Choose out men from 
amongst the sanctified people, and 
send them forth to preach the 
word, and to obtain from the bre- 
thren in other regions a host to 
deliver Zion from the hands of the 
Philistines. He who refuseth, con- 
tinued the prophet, deepening his 
voice to a most solemn and lugu- 
brious base, ‘whosoever refuseth to 
obey this word at the mouth of the 
prophet, let him die the death !’ 

It might have been easily seen 
that all this was a preconcerted 
plan, but the people accepted it as 
a divine revelation ; and a buzz of 
superstitious awe broke out from the 
congregation. 


The prophet having delivered 
himself of his mission, drew from his 
breast a roll of parchment, upon 
which was inscribed in large charac- 
ters the names of the missionaries. 
Taiskoschirer drew near, listening 
with his spiteful smile, and rubbing 
his thin, apish paws with delight, as 
he heard amongst the first names on 
the list those of two of his most for- 
midable rivals and personal enemies. 
This was the very thing he desired ; 
and if he could have, in like man- 
ner, defeated all the men he feared 
and hated, so as to have the city 
thrown open to his own free ma- 
chinations, it would have exactly 
suited his policy. In the meanwhile 
the prophet continued to read aloud 
the names of the missionaries. 

‘ John Taiskoschirer!’ shrieked 
the prophet. 

The dwarf, as if struck by a thun- 
derbolt, shivered convulsively ; and 
then turning his small eyes on the 
king with the scorching glance of a 
venomous reptile, he muttered be- 
tween his teeth,— 

*T, too, deceived! He shall rue it!’ 

Having thus discharged his gall, 
he turned upon Wahrendorf, his 
features lapsing into a beguiling 
smile,— 

‘Thou errest, brother,’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘thou hast listened to the 
voice of men, not to the voice of the 
Spirit. Even in the past night, at 
the first turn of the morning watch, 
I saw a vision which commanded me 
to remain in Zion.’ 

* Silence!’ thundered the voice of 
Johannes ; ‘a solemn duty hath even 
now been laid upon us. I prayed 
that it might pass from me, but in 
vain ; and I must perform it here in 
the face of the people.’ 

At a signal from the king, the 
Trabants led from the ranks a sol- 
dier of the king’s own troop of mer- 
cenaries, iecaniie fettered, but still 
wearing his uniform. It seemed 
essential to every ceremony of late 
= it should be marked by blood- 
shed. 
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‘This man,’ said the king, ‘like a 
second Judas, plotted a treason, and 
would have surrendered us, bound 
hand and foot, to the enemy, if we 
had not detected him. Even this 
day he would have thrown open the 
gates, where he was placed as sentry, 
to the enemy. It is a great crime— 
a heavy sin. His blood be upon his 
own head.’ 

The king’s sword glittered in the 
light. It was like a flash, so vivid 
and so fleeting. The next instant 
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the head of the victim rolléd upon 
the pavement. With the bloody 
sword in his right hand, the king 
drew near to Taiskoschirer, and said 
to him,— 

‘Brother, what hast thou to say 
to the congregation ?’ 

To which Taiskoschirer, dropping 
his head upon his breast, and making 
a sign of submission, replied,— 

‘That I obey the voice of the pro- 
phet in the name of the Lord!’ 


XXII.—promortion. 


On the evening of that eventful 
day, Franz, seated beside Klara in 
the soft moonlight, related to her all 
the circumstances which had occurred 
at the meeting of the congregation. 
In the midst of their conversation, 
Hinslein, with his usual abruptness, 
suddenly broke into the room. 

* Good evening to you!’ he cried, 
in a voice of the most comical mock- 
heroic dignity; ‘ your scapegrace is 
the true gentleman after all,—the 
only man that has a chance of rising 
to rank and power. 

‘What freak how abroad, Hins- 
lein ?’ inquired Franz. 

* Hinslein!’ returned the other ; 
‘I beg, in future, you will address 
me by my dignities in full. Duke, 
if you please,—no less !’ 

’ Duke !’ reiterated Franz. 

‘Duke!’ echoed Klara. They 
could not believe their ears; but, 
after a long-drawn breath, and a 
mutual look of incredulity, they con- 
cluded that it was only one of Hiins- 
lein’s jests. 

* Ay, duke!’ returned Hinslein, 
—‘his grace the duke!’ surveying 
his own shadow as it stretched darkly 
athwart the floor in the sheeted 
moonlight. ‘But I must tell you 
how it was. His majesty the king— 
the king of the tailors—sleeps rest- 
lessly o’nights latterly. Horrible 
things, they say, happen to him in 
his dreams; which cannot be much 
wondered at if they are any thing 
like what happens to him when he is 
wide awake. He is so overwhelmed 
with fears, and the ghosts of the 
good Germans he has slain, that he 
is afraid to trust himself in his palace 
without a perpetual change of guards. 
But even this is not enough. He 
doubts the people from the highest 
to the lowest, and, by way of keeping 


them employed and diverting their 
attention, he has divided the city into 
twelve duchies, and appointed to 
each division a duke, selected from 
the few trustworthy adherents upon 
whom he fancies he can depend. 
Each duke has a mercenary force 
under his command, and is responsi- 
ble for the peace of his own quarter. 
I was patented about ten minutes 
ago, so you must treat me with pro- 
per respect as becomes our relative 
positions.’ 

‘Dukes! duchies!’ muttered Franz. 
‘What will this accursed man do 
next with this wretched city ?’ 

‘ Sheer envy,’ said Hiinslein, ‘ be- 
cause he has not conferred an order 
of nobility upon you! But cheer 
up, I have a little crumb of comfort 
for you in my wallet! His majesty 
has appointed you Colonel of the 
Life Guards, a post of higher rank 
and more tempting fascinations than 
all the dukedoms heaped up into one ; 
and he has ordered you to attend him 
to-night at the palace, when, of 
course, it will become your co- 
lonelcy’s duty to protect the sacred 
tailor from midnight assassination 
and ugly dreams.’ 

‘ Do not jest with me, Hinslein !’ 
exclaimed Franz. 

‘°*Tis true, on the word of a sol- 
dier !’ rejoined the other. 

‘ have of late avoided the palace, 
said Franz, ‘and kept as much out 
of the way of his majesty’s move- 
ments as I could. Colonel of the 
Guards! How has this been done ?’ 

‘ Done!’ reiterated Hanslein ; ‘why 
it has been done as such things are 
usually done,—by a little private 
management. I could make it all 
rhyme together well enough, but 
you will discover it in good time, 
and I won't spoil the pleasure of 
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letting you find out for yourself why 
and how you and your colonelcy 
have drawn a better lot than I and 
my duchy. But, Franz, a word in 
your ear. Enjoy your luck cau- 
tiously ; don’t let revenge or oppor- 
tunity betray you into danger. So 
now go to the devil,—to the tailor, I 
mean,—I beg pardon, to the king ; 
and I will go in like manner to serve 
Satan in my duchy. And now, hay- 
ing discharged my functions here, I 
= you both a prosperous good 
ight!’ 

* Marvellous!’ said Franz, as he 
buckled on his corslet once more, and 
took up his sword and its white silk 
sash. There was a single stain of 
wine upon the sash. Instantly the 
queen, the Circe with her flashing 
eyes and brimming cup, stood before 
his imagination; and the suspicion 
that it was she, perhaps, who had 
secretly procured his appointment 
called up a flush of blood to his 
cheek. Hastily putting on the plumed 
helmet of the knight, which he se- 
lected as being the most befitting his 
commission, and pressing Klara’s 
hand with something more than 
common agitation, he hurried to the 
palace, formerly the proud residence 
of the luxurious prince-bishops of 
Munster. 

A page conducted him to the 
audience-chamber, a large apart- 
ment, splendidly furnished, and 
lighted by a single lamp. The king 
was already there, and received him 
with a dignity which suffered nothing 
from the tone of cordiality and con- 
fidence with which he addressed him. 
Franz abhorred this man, but it was 
impossible not to recognise in him 
great intellectual power and consum- 
mate diplomatic skill. 

* The attack on the bishop's camp,’ 
said the king, ‘has proved thee a 
good soldier, a brave and loyal man ; 
and beyond your claims in that re- 
spect, i feel that I owe thee some 
eae on other grounds. I 
need not speak of that; but I shew 
you what confidence I pa in your 
zeal and integrity by placing you in 
an office which will keep you about 
our person. Trusty friends, too, to 
whom our life is dear, have recom- 
mended thee to this post. Thou art 
appointed Colonel of my Guards.” 

ranz expressed some doubts of 
his qualifications, and would have 
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willingly declined the honour, but 
the king interrupted him :— 

‘Thou art the most worthy of all 
my subjects for this appointment. 
It requires courage, fidelity, and 
watchfulness. ‘These qualities thou 
hast; and when thou art installed, 
the head that wears the crown of 
Zion may at last hope to rest in 
safety, and I have much need of it. 
They say I am cruel, sanguinary, 
capricious. Well, let them say what 
it pleases them to say ; I must pro- 
ceed in my appointed course, and 
difficulties are on my path they have 
little thought of. He who is born 
a king inherits a system, which is 
responsible for his acts ; I must make 
mine, and abide the responsibility 
myself. I ask no oath from thee. 
Give me thy hand and thy manly 
word that thou wilt be true to me 
to the death, and I am satisfied.’ 

Franz hesitated. The king pene- 
trated his thoughts as rapidly as they 
passed through his mind. 

‘What! does your faith in our 
institutions waver ?’ he demanded. 

‘No, replied Franz, ‘I pledge 

myself to your service;’ and he 
stretched out his hand with a shud- 
der to meet that of the king, which 
he had so recently seen stained with 
blood. 
‘ The Trabants have been directed 
to take their orders from thee,’ said 
the king ; then, summoning a page 
from the antechamber, he said, ‘ Ed- 
ouard, conduct the colonel of the 
Life Guards to the presence of the 
queens.’ 

The audience was over, and Franz, 
retiring from the apartment, followed 
the page. His heart beat high as 
his name and rank were announced 
to the bed-chamber woman, who 
waited in the queens’ anteroom. Ap- 
proaching a low doorway covered 
with tapestry, she asked permission 
to introduce him to the presence. 

‘Enter !’ said a silvery voice. He 
obeyed. The Queen Gertrude sat 
on a raised chair of state beneath the 
dais, the two other queens were 
seated beside her ; all three were en- 
gaged embroidering a silken banner 
by the light of a lamp. 

* You are he, then,’ said the syren, 
with an enthralling smile,—‘ you are 
he to whom we must owe the peace 
of the day and the security of the 
night ?” 
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Franz bowed, but spoke not. 

‘Beware,’ said the queen, with 
playful earnestness, ‘ that you do not 
destroy the peace of the ladies whom 
it should be your duty to pro- 
tect !’ 

Franz stumbled out something, 
which died away in a painful smile. 
The Queen Elise hastily flung away 
her embroidery, and, springing from 
her seat, turned to an open window 
to look out on the calm moonlight 
that fell in chequered streams through 
the trees. 

‘ Are you married ?* demanded the 
queen. 

‘I was betrothed,’ replied Franz, 
‘and am still partly ——’ He stopped 
abruptly. 

‘Partly ? and how?’ inquired the 
queen, maliciously. [Elise leaned 
against the window, and turned away 
her face to conceal the blood that 
rushed to her brows. 

‘I beseech your majesty’s permis- 
sion to be silent,’ replied Franz, with 
a look imploring forbearance. 

* You are generous,’ said Gertrude, 
extending her hand to Franz, as an 
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intimation that the audience was 
ended. 

The colonel seized the white, soft 
hand, and touched it with his quiver- 
ing lips. He fancied he felt a slight 
pressure of the fingers as he resigned 
it, and, utterly bewildered, he re- 
mained kneeling at the feet of the 
enchantress. He was not used to 
court fashions, and not only misun- 
derstood the meaning of the queen's 
movements, but had not yet learned 
how to suppress his own emotions 
beneath a mask of ceremonies. A 
warning glance from the queen re- 
called him to his senses, and he 
started to his feet. 

‘We shall soon command your 
attendance again,’ said Gertrude, as, 
for the second time, she signed to 
him to retire. 

Bewildered by these strange inci- 
dents, and thrown into a state of 
commotion and excitement, he left 
the palace and wandered along the 
walls of the city, hoping that the 
utter solitude of the scene and the 
stillness of the night might restore 
the tranquillity of his mind. 


XXIT1.—true TemMprartion. 


It was deep midnight. Franz lay, 
fully armed, on a camp bed at the 
door of the king’s apartment. His 
sword and helmet were at hand, and 
he slept with an uneasy feverishness 
which indicated the agitation of his 
spirit. Suddenly a stream of light 
glared upon his face. He awoke, 
and starting to his feet, grasped his 
sword. All was dark again around 
him. 

‘Brother, hold!’ muttered a hiss- 
ing voice close in his ear. The 
light flashed once more from a dark- 
lantern, which was now turned full 
upon Franz, revealing at the same 
time the hideous features of the 
dwarf Taiskoschirer. 

‘Thou here?’ demanded Franz. 
‘Why art thou not already on the 
road to Osnabruck, in obedience to 
the commands of the king ?’ 

‘The king!’ retorted the other, 
with a sneer; ‘the king! He has 
oo into a great king, and has 

urled down the ladder by which 
he scrambled up to the throne. Yes 
—I will obey his commands! He 
gave me twelve hours to prepare for 
my journey, and a wise man can do 
a good day's work in twelve hours.’ 


‘But your business here?’ in- 
quired Franz; ‘be quick, and be- 
gone, lest you disturb the king.’ 

* Heaven forbid !’ whispered Tais- 
koschirer ; ‘ while he sleeps he slays 
not. I would rather prolong this 
blessed slumber that Eternity, not 
Time, should await his waking.’ 

* Man—devil—or whatever you 
may be, what wouldst thou with 
me?’ demanded Franz. 

*‘ Devil or man, I have that to say 
to thee which thou wilt be worse 
than idiot to despise. Remember, 
that you once treated my offers with 
contempt. Hast thou not had rea- 
son to repent thy folly? Do not be 
a fool again. Be silent, and listen 
to me.’ 

There was a strange fascination 
about the dwarf which enchained 
Franz’s attention. The tumult of 
his own thoughts, and the myste- 
rious manner of his midnight visitor, 
held him in a sort of wondering 
suspense. 

‘I have watched thee closely,’ 
continued the dwarf; ‘I know thy 
thoughts—I see thy heart within 
thee fluttering like a caged bird, and 
beating its weary wings for an 
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escape. I am come to help thee to 
it. Be wise, and follow me.’ 

‘Whither ?’ inquired Franz. 

‘To happiness—to the consumma- 
tion of an ambition brighter and 
more glorious than ever rose to thee 
in thy most extravagant dreams. [ 
have taken my life in my hand, and 
have ventured into the tiger’s den to 
offer thee this glorious prize. You 
say I ought to be on the road to Os- 
nabruck. I am here—my life is in 
peril for it—I have staked it for 
you. 

* Go on,’ cried Franz, impatiently. 

‘Follow me, then,’ replied the 
dwarf; ‘resist not; come, see, and 
decide for yourself.’ 

‘Whither wouldst thou lead me?’ 
demanded Franz, shrinking with a 
sensation of mortal terror from the 
tempter. 

‘Doth not thine heart tell thee?’ 
asked ‘aiskoschirer, bending his 
weird head, and looking up with a 

littering smile into the eyes of 

‘ranz. 

The effect was magical. No more 
words were spoken, and Franz fol- 
lowed the tempter with a throbbing 
heart through the dark corridors of 
the palace. All was as silent as the 
grave, except the low dull sound of 
their stealthy steps. 

‘Now!’ exclaimed the dwarf, as 
he stopped before a doorway hung 
over with thick tapestry. Look- 
ing round him carefully for a mo- 
ment, with a slight movement of 
hesitation he drew aside the hang- 
ing, and crossing a small antecham- 
ber, opened a door on the opposite 
side. Advancing noiselessly into 
the room, he motioned Franz to fol- 
low him. They stood in the cham- 
ber of Queen Gertrude. 

‘See!’ exclaimed the demon, 
raising the lantern on high and 
revealing in full light the form of 
the sleeping queen. Franz started 
back ; his first instinct was to quit 
the apartment, but the spell subdued 
and riveted him to the spot. 

A flickering smile played about 
the mouth of the queen; the warm 
summer night gave a deeper crimson 
to her glowing cheek, which was 
pillowed on an arm of snow, and 
shaded by the long lashes which 
fringed her deep blue eyes. Her 
dark hair was gracefully knotted 
on her head, but some rich tresses 
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had escaped from their net and 
fallen in luxuriant clusters over her 
neck. It was a sight that entranced 
the imagination of the gazer. She 
murmured broken words in her 
sleep: ‘ Tyrant !—I hate thee—hate ! 
—love !—alas!— Franz—wert thou 
king!’ 

‘She utters my name!’ cried 
Franz, with undisguised astonish- 
ment. 

* Hence—away!’ exclaimed Tais- 
koschirer, suddenly darkening his 
lantern. ‘I have shewn thee the 
happiness that lies before thee ; now 
let me shew thee the price at which 
thou must purchase it. Be a man 
—expel all fears and weaknesses 
from thy breast; shew thyself wor- 
thy of that object which, in thy 
secret soul, thou desirest to possess.’ 

Franz was powerless in the hands 
of this man, who moved before him 
like Destiny. Cautiously as they 
had entered they retired. ‘Taiskos- 
chirer led the colonel back to the 
apartment of the king. A fiendish 
smile lurked upon his lip, and a 
lurid joy scintillated in his sharp 
sunken eyes, as he looked upon the 
young man, with just such an ex- 
pression as a demon might be sup- 
posed to cast upon a soul he was 
conducting into the regions of eternal 
torture. Entering the anteroom, 
the door of which he locked inside, 
he held the lantern to the floor, as a 
precaution for safe and noiseless 
footing; then passing on into the 
king's sleeping chamber, he peered 
scrutinisingly around on tiptoe, with 
out-stretched neck. A perfect still- 
ness pervaded the room, and he 
signed to Franz to follow him. 

They stood by the couch of the 
king. The gorgeous robes which he 
had worn in the morning lay scat- 
tered about. A low table was placed 
near the bed, and upon it stood a 
golden goblet and a flask of wine 
drained nearly to the dregs. Upon 
a velvet cushion close to the table, 
the crown sparkled in the light of 
the lantern. Taiskoschirer drew 
back the heavy purple curtain and 
discovered the person of the king 
stretched on the couch in a troubled 
sleep. His face was ghastly pale, 
his eyes were wide open and glared 
with a fixed and unnatural stare, 
the damps of mental agony were 
fast distilling on his knotted brow, 
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and foam gathered round the corners 
of his mouth. 

‘ The king is ill,’ said Franz; ‘he 
must soon wake.’ 

‘Not yet,’ said the dwarf; ‘sleep 
flies from the couch of the murderer, 
and he dare not lie down without an 
opiate. He cannot escape the hor- 
rors that take retributive vengeance 
upon him in his dreams. It is the 
anticipation of the doom that even 
now awaits him. Hell yawns for 
him—the curses of the dead are 
devouring him.’ 

*Kneel!—down on your knees!’ 
muttered the sleeper, making a vain 
effort with his clenched hand ; ‘ blood 
—blood—blood !’ 

This was very horrible, and in- 
spired Franz with a mixed feeling of 
loathing and profound commisera- 
tion. 

‘I shewed thee the prize,’ hissed 
the tempter in his ear; ‘now do the 
deed that will purchase it. He must 
never wake. Turning the dark- 
lantern aside, he looked straight into 
the face of Franz. ‘Thou hast re- 
jected my offers once—do not refuse 
them again. Thy good angel will 
not visit thee a third time. Here is 
the sword of the monster, the san- 
guinary tyrant, the heartless profli- 
= A single blow will liberate 

unster from her destroyer. Strike!’ 
The heart of Franz bounded at the 
idea. ‘ Strike, Colonel Kippenbrock ; 
it is a deed of virtue. I will 
bruit abroad that he died by his 
own hand. Thine shall be the beau- 
tiful Gertrude; thine the faithless 
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Elise; thine the crown of Zion. 
May Heaven reject my prayers on 
my death-bed, if I fail thee in thy 
need.’ 

Franz stood on the verge of an 
abyss. The remembrance of his 
accumulated wrongs made his veins 
throb. 

* Strike!’ repeated Taiskoschirer. 
‘On thy head be the guilt of the 
innocent blood this wretch will shed 
if thy false pity spare his life.’ 

There was a struggle in the sorely 
tempted brain of Franz; but it was 
only for a moment: the natural 
honour and magnanimity of his cha- 
racter saved him in that moment of 
trial—he triumphed over the conflict 
of passion, ambition, and revenge. 

‘I pledged him my faith, he 
uttered slowly; ‘trusting to the 
fidelity of my word to watch, he lay 
down to sleep. Fiend! thou wouldst 
peril my immortal soul.’ 

Suddenly turning to the dwarf he 
seized him by the neck, and tearing 
him forth like a struggling and snarl- 
ing cur, he swung him through the 
deserted passages of the palace, and 
cast him roughly on the pavement 
of the outer court. 

‘ There lies thy way, dog! assassin !’ 
he exclaimed ; ‘if the rising sun find 
thee in Munster, I will denounce 
thee to the king.’ 

Gasping for breath, and moaning 
with anguish, the shattered dwarf 
gathered himself up, and slank away 
under the old walls in the darkness 
of the night. 


XXIV .—rTHE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


Munster held out with a resolution 
worthy of the noblest cause. The 
fanaticism of the citizens made them 
endure with exemplary patience the 
savage cruelties of their king and 
the horrors of famine. In the mean- 
while plans were in progress abroad 
to reduce the heroic city by a con- 
centration of diplomatic and military 
movements. 

The Diet of Worms, opened by 
the Roman King Ferdinand in April, 
had voted a large subsidy to the 
prince-bishop ; but the contributions 
of the various states of the German 
League were so irregularly paid, 
that the mercenaries in the bishop's 
camp became clamorous for the pay- 
ment of their arrears. From clamour 


they broke out into violence and 
ended in a mutiny, which was quelled 
only by measures of the utmost 
severity. Count Oberstein was 
doubtful of the fidelity of such troops, 
and was unwilling to risk the issue 
of an assault with men who had be- 
trayed a spirit so mean and selfish. 
He wisely preferred the policy of 
starvation, and persevered in cutting 
off every hope of relief from without, 
expecting from day to day that the 
city would be compelled to cast itself 
upon his mercy. 

His effective policy wrought its 
ends with fearful rapidity. The 
citizens were reduced to the last ex- 
tremity. Carrion from the slaughter- 
ter-yards, leaves of trees, bark, and 
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rass, were sought for and fought 
or with wolfish eagerness. Wherever 
the king appeared he saw men pale 
and wasted, with gaunt long hands 
and hungry eyes, pressing round him 
with cries for bread, and insane de- 
mands for a miraculous deliverance. 
Their faith was still firm even in 
death. In vain the prince-bishop 
summoned the town to surrender, 
promising an amnesty to all except 
Johannes and his principal prophets. 
In vain the Landgrave of Hesse im- 
plored the Lutherans who had 
joined the schismatic Church to re- 
turn to their old and saving faith. 
The voice of the prophet-king still 
seemed to his deluded followers the 
voice of God ; and his own endurance 
was equal to theirs. He announced 
to them a glorious deliverance so 
soon as the trials they were suffering 
should have separated the dross 
from the gold —the true saints from 
the weak and vacillating. In evi- 
dence of his reliance upon this result, 
he resorted to the most daring acts. 
The emissaries of the bishop were 
hung over the a of the city, and 
the envoy of the landgrave refused 
admittance. While these events were 
going on, the eight-and-twenty mis- 
sionaries had arrived at their re- 
spective destinations, and were pub- 
licly engaged in preaching the wild 
doctrines of their sect with fanatical 
enthusiasm. But the local autho- 
rities, warned by the fate of Munster, 
were every where prepared to take 
decisive steps for the suppression of 
this dangerous crusade. ‘The itiner- 
ant prophets, with few exceptions, 
were seized and examined touching 
their dogmata; and as all alike per- 
sisted in claiming prophetic autho- 
rity, they were executed with all 
possible despatch. Amongst the few 
who escaped was one named Hein- 
rich Helversum, who had fallen into 
the hands of the prince-bishop. He 
purchased his life by cniatalinn to 
betray the town. The compact was 
not creditable to either party ; but 
the moment was critical, and justified 
to some extent the employment of 
sinister means. Heinrich Helversum, 
to do him justice, accomplished his 
task with fearlessness and discretion. 
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He went at once openly to Johannes, 
and, putting a bold face upon the 
matter, announced to him that his 
deliverance was effected by super- 
natural interposition. He said, that 
on the night of his condemnation to 
death he sat praying and awaiting 
his last hour, when an angel sud- 
denly appeared to him and com- 
manded him to proclaim to the king 
and the people that Amsterdam, 
Wesel, and Deventer had taken arms, 
and were even then organising forces 
to raise the siege of Zion. 

This divine intelligence diffused 
the greatest joy through the city. 
The king received Helversum with 
open arms, took him into his palace, 
and entrusted him with enormous 
sums and valuables to aid in pur- 
chasing assistance ; while, by his ad- 
vice, he sent two prophets, Johann 
von Kemper and J bom von Geelen, 
to complete the conversion of the 
powerful city of Amsterdam. Hel- 
versum took the money, and that 
same night returned to the camp of 
the bishop, but not until he had 
posted up in all the public places a 
proclamation calling on the people to 
abandon the impostor, Jan Bock~- 
hold. 

This proclamation had a fatal in- 
fluence upon the cause of Johannes. 
It at once overthrew the prestige of 
his inspired mission, which gave him 
such extraordinary ascendancy over 
the mass of the people. Those who 
yet possessed the least particle of 
common sense, having their eyes thus 
opened, saw at once the enormity of 
the delusion under which they had 
hitherto been labouring, and every 
day some new conspiracy to the ad- 
mission of the emissaries of the be- 
sieger was detected by the officers of 
the king; but, although a majority 
of the citizens were thus detached 
from his cause, a strong party still 
adhered to him —strong in their su- 
perstition, their zeal, and their re- 
sentments. The more violent fanatics 
still believed in him. By their sup- 
port he was yet enabled to control 
the populace, and by the terrors of 
his ruthless vengeance he yet con- 
trived to maintain his despotic sway 
in the imperial city. 


XXV.—THE ASSIGNATION. 


Franz still held his commission in 
the Guards ; and although his hatred 


of the king had undergone no abate- 
ment, he continued to discharge his 
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duties with fidelity. Perhaps the 
very perils in which the king was 

atel rendered him the more watch- 

uland devoted. On the other hand, 

the king recognised and rewarded 
his zeal by shewing him further 
marks of favour, and admitting him 
constantly to the private circles of 
the court. This habitual intimacy 
with the king's family threw him 
into frequent intercourse with the 
beautiful Gertrude. Openly they 
dared not overstep the ceremonious 
forms of the court, but Franz could 
not forget the sleeping whisper of 
his name; and Gertrude, on her side, 
wearied of the fractional attention 
which she shared with thirteen ri- 
vals, made no effort to conceal the 
desire she felt to avail herself of the 
—_ of divorce, which the new 
Church liberally accorded to all its 
members. It was clear to Franz that 
she longed to abandon her present 

sition, and to seek happiness in an 

umbler destiny, of which he was 

chosen to be the minister. He saw 
this, and shrank from it; but cir- 
cumstances conspired to keep him 
within her toils. 

While the streets echoed with the 
moans of starving wretches, all was 
luxury and gorgeousness at the pa- 
lace. ‘The wail of famishing thousands 
penetrated not into the halls where 
Johannes endeavoured to bury his 
terrors in revelry and dissipation. 

One night the carouse had been 
more gay than usual. The dance 
had already ceased from excess of 
enjoyment ; and the king sat apart 
with Elise, pouring out incoherent 
vows, which made her cheek burn, 
and her eyes flash with triumph. 
Franz, fatigued with pleasures in 
which his heart had no participation, 
leaned against a pillar near an open 
window. As he stood here musing, 
a soft hand clasped his, and left in 
his grasp a piece of paper tightly 
folded together. He turned quickly 
round, and at the instant Queen 
Gertrude passed rapidly to the sup- 
per-room, leaning on the arm of her 
partner. Franz hastily went out, 
and by the light of the great lamp 
over the entrance-gate of the palace 
he read these words:—‘ The first 
hour after midnight—the first door 
on the left in the great gallery.’ 

Confounded, and hardly capable 
of caloulating consequences, he hur- 
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ried home. Klara was sitting by her 
lamp spinning, and weary of watch- 
ing. He fancied she had been weep- 
ing; but there was no reproach 
upon her lips or in her eye. She 
merely wondered why he was so 
late. 

‘The festival lasted longer than 
usual,’ said Franz, as he arranged 
the waving plumes of his velvet cap 
in a manner which at once betrayed 
excitement and embarrassment. 

Klara lighted a lamp, and offered 
it to him to light him to his room. 

‘Indeed,’ he continued, ‘it is not 
over yet, and I must return. I 
merely came home to tell you so, 
that you might not waste the night 
in watching.’ 

‘Surely this is not the time for 
your round?’ inquired Klara, anx- 
lously. 

‘Every thing is in confusion, said 
Franz ; ‘I really must return.’ 

She took his hand and looked at 
him earnestly, then with a sigh 
turned away, and her little hand re- 
leased him from her hold. 

‘Beware!’ she said, with a voice 
so tremulous that he could scarcely 
hear the word. 

‘You are dreaming, dear Klara. 
Go to bed, and sleep soundly,’ he 
answered, stooping to kiss her brow, 
a custom which he had latterly in- 
troduced. But Klara drew back, 
and said gently but mournfully,— 

* Good-night, Franz.’ 

* You are a little fool, dear Klara,’ 
he cried, as, assuming an air of busi- 
ness, he left the house. 

Impatience and curiosity hastened 
his steps to the palace. He did not 
suffer himself to speculate upon the 
mysterious summons he had received, 
nor did he allow himself to feel quite 
certain by what hand it had been 
conveyed. He only regarded it as 
the opening of some strange adven- 
ture, which excited all the dormant 
romance of his daring spirit. When 
he reached the palace the festival 
was over, and the revellers were 
about to seek their several apart- 
ments. The officers of the house- 
hold, the ladies in waiting, and the 
queens, had already retired to their 
respective suites of rooms. The king 
had returned to his ae apart- 
ments. Franz gave the customar 
orders to the sentries, and then too 
his place in the corridor leading to 
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the king’s apartments, which was 
upon the gallery mentioned in his 
note. He paced the gallery wrapped 
in his watch-cloak, sometimes speak- 
ing to the Trabants who sat at each 
side of the arched doorway leading 
to the royal antechamber. As the 
hour drew nigh he began to feel 
anxious and uneasy. 

Suddenly a door on the right hand 
opened, and a flare of light flashed 
into the corridor. It came from a 
side passage opening by that door 
into the great gallery. A light step 
was heard, and a woman appeared 
attired in white robes, such as the 
queens had worn at the festival. 
She advanced slowly along the cor- 
ridor. Franz knew her but too well. 
It was Elise. 

‘Elise!’ he exclaimed. 

The queen started, and grew as 
pale as death, and the lamp trembled 
in her hand. But suddenly recover- 
ing her haughty and commanding 
mien, and bending her head slightly, 
with wonderful self-composure she 
said,— 

‘How, Colonel Kippenbrock — 
how came you _ here at this 
hour ? 

‘Your majesty should remember,’ 
said Franz, bitterly, bowing at the 
same time with sarcastic ceremony, 
‘that my duty commands me to 
watch over the safety of the 
king.’ 

Elise looked at him for a moment, 
and their eyes met. With a low, faint 
sigh, she raised her white hand to 
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her brow, and murmuring in a 
scarcely audible voice,— 

‘I wish you a peaceful watch, Co- 
lonel, she turned towards the king’s 
apartments. 

The Trabants drew back the cur- 
tain to let her enter. By the light 
within, Franz saw Johannes rising 
from his writing-desk, and seizing 
her hand with a lover’s eagerness. 
He saw yet more. Elise seated her- 
self by the king’s side on a heap of 
cushions, and while with one hand 
he continued to write, the other 
played with her hair until she pressed 
it to her lips. Fortunately, this 
galling sight continued but a mo- 
ment. The curtain was hastily drawn 
over the doorway by the Trabants, 
who quietly resumed their places in 
large easy chairs by the door. 

Franz paced the gallery with agi- 
tated steps. All his hatred for the 
king, all his desire for revenge, was 
aroused withi tenfold fury. He 
thought of Taiskoschirer's nightly 
visit, and he almost regretted he had 
withstood the temptation of the de- 
mon. Atthat momenta door opened 
on the left hand, discovering a passage 
corresponding with that from whence 
Elise had issued. A faint gleam of 
light shone from the further end 
from a half-open door. This was 
the signal. Franz stepped lightly 
along the passage and through the 
half-opened door. It closed upon 
him as he entered. Gertrude stood 
before him, and by her side the 
tempter Taiskoschirer. 


XXVI.—1THeE RECOM OF ERROR. 


What took place at that interview 
tested the courage and honour of 
Franz severely, but his conscience 
triumphed over temptation. In vain 
the queen and her evil adviser urged 
the means, which lay securely before 
them, of relieving themselves of the 
presence of the king. His own pas- 
sions, rendered more turbulent than 
ever by the scene he had previously 
witnessed, worked fiercely upon him ; 
but he withstood the s ions of 
vengeance, and placing his final re- 
solution clearly and firmly before 
the queen, he left her to the bad 
counsels of the fiend, who was now 
goading her on to an act of san- 
guinary violence. The next morn- 
ing, calmed and purified by the 
ordeal through which he had passed, 








he stood as usual in the king’s ante- 
room awaiting his orders for the 


day. 

The first person who craved au- 
dience was Kreckling, the provost of 
the city, a ferocious zealot, and a 
worthy disciple of Johannes. He 
was followed by his guard of mer- 
cenaries, in whose custody Franz 
perceived the two pages of the prince- 
bishop, who had for so many months 
endured captivity in the household 
of the king. 

* What crime can these poor child- 
ren havecommitted ?’ inquired Franz. 

‘I caught them on the outworks,’ 
replied Kreckling ; ‘ they were about 
to flee to the camp of the priest of 
Baal. Colonel, announce my name 
to the king.’ 
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‘We were so hungry!’ cried the 
poor children. 

‘ My lord-provost,’ said Franz, 
‘ you can well pass it over in silence. 
If you denounce the children to the 
king, you send them to the block. 
I will not bring their blood upon my 
soul.’ 

Kreckling scowled at the colonel, 
and without reply entered the royal 
bedroom. In the next moment he 
called his men to bring the boys be- 
fore the king. There was much 
confused and loud speaking of angry 
voices. 

‘They shall die!’ exclaimed the 
deep and terrible voice of the king. 

The children wept, and prayed for 
pardon in piercing accents of terror. 

‘ Johannes,’ eried an imploring 
voice, which Franz gratefully recog- 
nised as that of Elise, ‘ Johannes, for 
my sake—for our love—Limplore you 
to pardon them !’ 

* Silence!’ roared Johannes. 

‘No, I will not be silent. AmI 
not privileged to ask a boon at your 
hands? Do not stain with the in- 
nocent blood of children those hands 
which have so lately clasped mine in 
fondness and tender emotion. I be- 
seech you pardon them: it would be 
a great crime—a horrible sacrifice— 
a murder! Oh, God, if you take 
their young lives, how could I again 
endure the sacrilegious touch of those 
clotted fingers !’ 

A sharp and thrilling scream of 
agony was the only answer. Franz 
rushed into the room, impelled by an 
irresistible impulse. 

The deed of blood was done. The 
victims lay upon the floor, writhing 
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in the throes of death. The king 
coldly wiped the blood from his 
sword, with a look of fixed and un- 
relenting vengeance in his face. Elise 
still knelt at his feet. Suddenly she 
sprung up. Abhorring the cruelty 
of her husband, and infuriated by 
his rejection of her petition, the 
proud woman cast upon him a look 
of mortal hatred and scorn. 

‘I do not believe,’ she said, slowly, 
‘that Heaven approves the misery 
you are inflicting on these deluded 
people. I believe that God will 
punish thee in this life and the next. 
My soul loathes your blood-guiltiness. 
Nothing can stay thy thirst for hu- 
man life, which you value not,—thy 
contempt for mercy, of which you 
know not the holy sweetness,—thy 
heartless indifference to the love and 
devotion which a credulous faith has 
brought to thy feet. Never again 
will I submit to thy hateful presence, 
—never—never! I leave thee; the 
Church that has snared me to thy 
embraces shall divorce and liberate 
me!’ 

Kreckling, hardened as he was, 
trembled for the daring woman, and 
turned pale with dread. The king 
cast upon Elise one sidelong glance, 
full of demoniac rage. 

‘I will answer thee before the 
congregation,’ he said. ‘ Divorce ? 
Yes, thou shalt be divorced!’ Then 
turning to Franz, he continued,— 
‘ Command the attendance of my con- 
sorts, and of my whole court and 
household, in the market-place. You, 
Colonel Kippenbrock, with your 
guards, await me with them there.’ 


XX VII.—tTHE CROWNING SACRIFICE. 


The congregation of the faithful, 
now wofully diminished by famine 
and pestilence, were assembled in the 
market-place. A fearful silence 
brooded over the multitude. It was 
suddenly broken by the blast of a 
distant trumpet. Then nearer and 
louder, the solemn notes of the Dead 
March pealed through the morning 
air. Hiinslein, the third duke, with 
his regiment of mercenaries, marched 
into the place, and formed on three 
sides of a hollow square under the 
towers of St. Lambert, whose rich 
carvings and painted windows were 
brightly illuminated by the rising 
sun. 


The procession appeared. The 
band, which still played the Dead 
March, was followed by Franz at the 
head of his troop of Trabants. Then 
came the king attended by the pro- 
vost. He led the ill-fated queen 
Elise. She was pale with terror; 
her step tottered as she advanced; 
her form was scarcely veiled by the 
white folds of her night dress; her 
feet were bare; and her long black 
hair streamed in disorder over her 
shoulders. The queen Gertrude, 
her cheek blanched, and her once 
haughty brow contracted by agony 
and fear, followed her unhappy rival. 
The other wives of the king, all 
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equally appalled, accompanied her. 
A troop of Trabants closed the pro- 
cession. 

The king stood in the centre of the 
square. He signed to the provost to 
retire. The thirteen wives of the 
king formed a circle round him and 
Elise. 

‘Kneel, ye pure ones!’ shouted 
the king. The women fell to the 
earth. A shudder ran through the 
crowd. It was plain, as if the pur- 
pose of the executioner had been an- 
nounced, that a deed of violence was 
about to be consummated. 

The space round Johannes was 
clear. The wretched wives of the 
fanatic formed a circle, prostrate 
upon the ground, their heads buried 
in their hands with an aspect of 
stricken misery. The suppressed 
sob, the stifled groan, the cry of un- 
availing pity, were felt like a heavy 
weight in the atmosphere. Even the 
soldiers, chilled by suffering and pri- 
vation, stern from the cold-blooded 
duties to which they had become 
habituated, were conscious of that 
nervous sickness which in the face of 
extreme cruelty will sometimes steal 
upon the strongest frame. 

Elise was crouched at the feet of 
the king. Her fingers with convul- 
sive energy were twisted in his robes; 
her face at one moment was turned 
upwards towards him with an im- 
ploring ghastly expression of mortal 
terror, and then fell in utter helpless- 
ness upon her own outstretched arms. 
The king gazed around him for a 
moment; a maniac frenzy flashed in 
his eyes; he had disengaged his 
hands from the clambering grasp of 
his victim, and tossing them abroad 
in the air, seemed to invoke the at- 
tention of the audience. His lips 
moved, but no words followed. The 
whiteness of his face betrayed the 
horrible passions that agitated him. 
There was a gasping effort to speak, 
but the power of utterance was 
choked by rage. Looking round 
and round, as if it were for the ap- 
plause of the spectators, he suddenly 
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stood erect—a naked sword flashed 
in the sunlight —a piercing shriek 
rang through the air—and then a 
palpable shudder shook the terrified 
congregation. It was the work of 
an instant, and the body of the 
doomed Elise fell in a heap upon the 
ground, the bleeding head tumbling 
at the feet of the slayer. 

Franz hardly saw what had hap- 
pened, but he inferred it from the 
aspect of fear which filled the faces 
of those about him, and from the 
movement which supervened upon 
the act of murder. Maddened be- 
yond all power of control by an atro- 
city so barbarous, committed on the 
person of the woman he had once 
passionately loved, he tore his sword 
from the scabbard and rushed to- 
wards the king. But the motion 
had been observed by one who stood 
close to him, and a grasp of iron drew 
him back, while a low powerful voice 
whispered, ‘Madman! not now!’ 

While this was going forward, the 
king turned to the congregation, and 
resuming his usual ferocious calm- 
ness exclaimed, ‘The doom was 
just. The deceased queen committed 
blasphemy — she blasphemed the 
Holy Spirit incarnated in the person 
of her king and consort. Her doom 
was pronounced by a voice from Hea- 
ven, and executed by the hand of 
Heaven’s minister. Join with me, 
brethren, in chanting the Halle- 
lujah !’ 

The trembling women rose from 
their knees, and gathering confusedly 
round the king, made a fearful dis- 
cord of the sacred song. Johannes 
whirled Queen Gertrude round and 
round in a frantic movement of danc- 
ing exultation, and the whole con- 
gregation followed his example, till 
the market-place exhibited a scene 
of delirous riot. 

After a short lapse of time an order 
was issued for the Trabants to form. 
There was a call for the colonel. 
They looked for him in vain. He 
was already gone. 


XX VIIL.—rue rescue. 


Away—away through the narrow 
streets to the house of Krutzlinger, 
Franz felt himself borne rather than 
impelled by the herculean grasp of 
a stranger, whose features were so 
concealed by the broad leaf of a 


huge hat drawn tightly down over 
his forehead, that it was impossible 
to obtain a distinct view of his face. 
The precipitation with which Franz 
was forced from the sene of the 
assassination deprived him of all 
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capacity of clearly fixing the events 
that were passing about him. In 
vain he struggled to release himself 
from the giant strength which held 
him like an infant in its grasp. In 
vain he called aloud for succour, and 
protested vengeance; the stranger 
only hurried on the faster, and utter- 
ing occasional objurgations on his 
folly, commanded him on his life’s 
peril to keep silence. At last they 
reached the house. 

‘Madman !’ cried the stranger, as, 
bursting into the room, he flung 
Franz from him; ‘Madman! you 
would have sacrificed my life as well 
as your own. To rush upon the 
monster in the midst of his guards 
and his fanatics—you would have 
been annihilated on thespot, trampled 
under the feet of a thousand maniacs. 
Where is thy reason? would that 
have been vengeance ? Let me think 
better of you; give me your hand 
in pledge that you will not attempt 
this fruitless violence, but that you 
will take wiser and safer measures of 
retribution. Your hand,’ he thun- 
dered aloud; ‘ 7 owe your life to 
me; refuse, and then denounce me 
to these demon prophets.’ 

‘No, no,’ articulated Franz. 

‘Then why hesitate?’ returned 
the other ; ‘there is not a second to 
be lost. ‘They will be upon you here 
even while we are speaking, and we 
must not be seen together. Your 
hand and pledge.’ 

‘I pledge myself,’ cried Franz, in 
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a half scream of mingled rage and 
consternation. 

Klara had witnessed this brief 
scene with wonder and terror ; when 
the stranger turning to her revealed 
in a few words what had happened, 
and besought her, for her own sake 
and that of Franz, to use her in- 
fluence with him for instant flight. 
‘The town can no longer be kept. 
It will fall a prey to discord within 
and vengeance from without: Franz’s 
life is forfeited by the desertion of 
his post—this house is no longer safe 
for either of you. I will save you; 
implicitly follow my instructions, 
and before to-morrow’s dawn you 
will be beyond the reach of danger : 
hesitate, and all is lost.’ 

There was a loud trampling and 
murmur of voices pealing through 
the street. Franz sat in an attitude 
of hopeless unconsciousness, gazing 
vacantly at his preserver. 

‘ Away !’ cried thestranger, forcibly 
lifting him from his chair. ‘To the 
ramparts—to the ramparts!’ and 
hastening Franz into the garden be- 
hind the house, in a few moments 
the little party were retreating 
rapidly and cautiously along a nar- 
row way which led towards a de- 
serted part of the town, under the 
shadow of the fortifications. They 
had scarcely cleared the house when 
it was filled with a wild mob of sol- 
diers and burghers, yelling out the 
name of the armourer. 


XXIX.—rTHE FUGITIVES. 


In a lonely hovel, sprawling in a 
hollow under the walls, close to the 

te by which Franz had entered 
Tenet on his return from his 
apprenticeship travels, the fugitives 
found themselves on the evening of 
that day. The place was known to 
the stranger, and the decrepit old 
man who appeared to be its only 
tenant was evidently in his interest. 
The mystery of the stranger's con- 
duct was still preserved—little con- 
versation passed amongst them: it 
was apparently enough for his pur- 
pose that he had succeeded in con- 
veying Franz and Klara to a place 
of refuge; but he refused to furnish 
any further explanations. 

As the twilight darkened over the 
town, the stranger, who was con- 
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stantly on the watch in and out of 
the miserable room in which the 
were concealed, handed Klara a small 
bundle. ‘This,’ said he, ‘contains a 
disguise—the dress of a peasant boy ; 
it is necessary that you should 
change your costume. No words, 
but hasten or toilet, that we may 
be prepared for emergencies.’ His 
manner was dominant, and, even had 
she been disposed to question him, 
she felt it would have been useless. 
In a few minutes her toilet was com- 
pleted in an adjoining nook, for it 
could scarcely be called a chamber, 
and when she returned, the stranger 
declared that she became her new 
character admirably. 

It was now deepening into night. 
A rustle was heard without, followed 

3A 
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by a low whiffling sound. The 
stranger started to his feet, and care- 
fully opening the door, admitted a 
fourth person into the room. 

‘ Hinslein !’ exclaimed Franz. 

‘ Ay—safe, thanks to a little more 
self-control than you displayed this 
morning,’ replied Hanslein. *‘ Why if 
you had had your own way, the 
incarnate devils about us would have 
torn you to pieces, You are saved 
for better things.’ 

‘The news—the news?’ cried the 
stranger impatiently. 

‘The game is up,’ said Hanslein; 
‘famine is decimating the garrison. 
All prospect of relief from without 
is at anend. In Friesland, at Bols- 
wart, the Anabaptists mustered in 
great force, but the whole garrison 
was cut to shreds. At Amsterdam, 
Geelen and Kempen tried to levy 
men, and falling upon the council 
while they were at festival in the 
Rathaus, a frightful slaughter en- 
sued, and the Anabaptists were beaten. 
Kempen, who had named himself 
Bishop of Amsterdam, was hanged ; 
and Geelen mounted the tower of 
the Rathaus, and offered himself as 
a target for the marks of the men, 
who soon brought him down dead on 
the pavement. There fell the last 
hope of the fanatics.’ 

*To night?’ said the stranger, in 
a low voice to Hanslein. 

‘Within an hour,’ returned the 
other. 

‘The time for action is come,’ said 
the stranger, raising his voice; ‘our 
plan is taken; we have discovered 
the means of escape. I will not 
press your conscience, if it be pos- 
sible that you can still cling to the 
creed of these savages.’ 

‘I abandon it for ever,’ said 
Franz, solemnly. 

‘But I expect, continued the 
other, ‘that you will place yourself 
implicitly in my hands until we are 
all safe beyond these walls. The 
slightest indiscretion would destroy 
us all.’ 

‘Iam bound to you,’ said Franz, 
‘and will follow you trustfully. I 
see the folly which, in an excess of 
passion, I was about to commit. I 
see it now, but I reserve the right of 
amore deliberate and complete re- 
venge for another opportunity.’ 

* And I will help you to it,’ said 
the stranger. 
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Half an hour elapsed, during which 
Hinslein and the stranger were en- 

zed in conversation apart. Franz 
had made many attemptstodraw from 
the stranger some particulars con- 
cerning himself and his objects, but 
in vain. There was a studious re- 
serve in his communications which it 
was useless to besiege with questions. 
Hiinslein was equally mysterious; 
and, for the first time during his ac- 
quaintance with Franz, appeared to 
act with an evasiveness that sat un- 
easily on the natural frankness of his 
character. 

The time approached for their de- 
parture. It was now night, the first 
dark hour or so after twilight, before 
the moon had risen. The stranger 
had chosen his moment skilfully. 

* Now,’ he whispered to his com- 
panions, ‘for our adventure. Keep 
close by me. I know the track, step 
by step. But not a word must be 
uttered. Crouch low, and move softly. 
If there be danger, it will be of our 
own making. Within three quarters 
of an hour the sentries will be 
changed; we must get past the gates 
before that time, for fresh sentries 
are watchful and vigilant. The poor 
wretches on duty now are in all like- 
lihood worn out with fatigue, and 
dropping asleep at their posts. Hush!’ 

There was a slight whizzing sound 
outside. They held their breath and 
listened. 

‘ It was the wind,’ said the stranger. 
‘Follow me.’ 

His hand was on the door, when 
Franz intercepted him. 

‘What security have I, he de- 
manded, ‘of your intentions? You 
refuse to tell me your name or qua- 
lity. I tell you plainly that, al- 
though I do not doubt you, this 
mystery shakes my confidence.’ 

‘What do you suspect ?’ inquired 
the other. 

‘I have no suspicions, but it is 
reasonable that, in thus putting our 
lives in your hands, we should have 
some assurance of our safety.’ 

‘Well, then, I pledge myself you 
shall be satisfied when we are beyond 
the walls. The time is precious, do 
not waste it in idle speech. The 
best security I can give you is to 
share the peril with you. I have 

rovided you with a brace of pistols; 
nae behind me, and use them if I 
betray you. Tush, man! the horrors 
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you have witnessed have disturbed 
your nerves. Be silent, and follow 
me. 

They crept out of the hovel, and, 
gliding under the walls, came within 
pistol-range of the posts. . The 
stranger paused, and, gazing intently 
through the darkness, indicated by 
signs the stillness which reigned over 
the place. Not a foot-tramp could 
be heard, or click of arms ; the low- 
moaning air alone swept upon their 
ears. lt was as he had anticipated. 
The sentries, overcome by watching 
and privation, were sleeping at their 
posts. 

Stealing noiselessly past the guard- 
house, the fugitives reached a foot- 
path, hardly visible in the darkness, 
which led meanderingly up the 
breast-works. The stranger ad- 
vanced first. He was followed by 
Franz and Klara, Hiinslein being 
close in the rear. The track was 
steep and difficult, and they crept on 
all-fours, pausing at intervals to 
listen for the tread of the sentries 
above. But all was still. At last 
they reached the heights, and had 
scarcely gained the summit when 
the stranger suddenly stopped and 
stretched himself flat upon the ground. 
The motion was instantly imitated 
by his companions. ‘They listened 
again. A measured foot-fall was 
heard pacing up and down, so 
close upon them that it seemed if 
they had advanced a few yards fur- 
ther in that direction they must 
have fallen into the hands of the 
guard. Gradually the footsteps re- 
treated, as if the sentry were taking 
a more distant round. The oppor- 
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tunity was seized by the stranger 
with promptitude. Without raising 
himself from his prostrate position, 
he clambered over the irregular 
fortification, and dropped upon the 
shelving bank at the other side. 
This was a fearful venture for Klara, 
but Franz was at her side, and in- 
spired her with courage. The task 
was achieved, however, in safety, but 
not without a shock, whieh forced a 
sudden cry of terror from her as she 
slipt from the wall. In a moment 
more a light glanced from the height 
they had just quitted, but it was too 
faint to penetrate the gloom below ; 
and the fugitives were already rapidly 
descending into the moat when a 
shot rang in their ears. It was fired 
at random, probably to alarm the 
sentries. Wading now through the 
shallowest parts of the moats and 
ditches beyond, the little party at 
last gained the open plain, and, in- 
stinctively falling on their knees, 
offered up a silent prayer of thanks- 
giving for their escape. Nota word 
was spoken, for their hearts yet beat 
high with excitement, and they 
walked rapidly forward towards the 
distant fires of the bishop’s camp. 
Suddenly they were startled by the 
report of matchlocks, and a hoarse 
voice challenged,— 

* Who goes there ?” 

‘ Friends,’ replied the stranger. 

‘The watch-word ? Repeated the 
voice. 

‘One, two, three!’ returned the 
stranger. 

In the next moment they were 
surrounded by a patrol of the bishop's 
soldiers, who were going their rounds. 


XX X.—ExPLANATIONS. 


The short summer night was gone, 
and it was daybreak before the fu- 
gitives were admitted to the tent of 
the General Count Oberstein. As 
they entered the first person they 
met was a Lutheran divine, wearing 
a long black gown and broad hat. 
His eyes fell upon Franz. 

* At length I meet you again,’ he 
said, seizing Franz’s hand with a cor- 
dial grasp. * Welcome to our camp; 
my Prop ecy is fulfilled!’ 

‘ 


octor Fabricius!’ exclaimed 


Franz, joyfully recognising the pas- 
tor he had formerly encountered in 
the gast-haus. 


‘ You have received our faith once 
more, my son ? said the doctor. 

‘With my whole heart,’ returned 
Franz. 

The conversation was interrupted 
by the arrival of Count Oberstein 
and his staff. 

The story of the escape was soon 
told, and Hiinslein, who had pur- 
chased his indemnity by certain in- 
formation he had given concerning 
the state of the city, and means of 
assault he had placed at the disposal 
of the besiegers, was already in con- 
ference with some of the officers, 
when -Count Oberstein, publicly ad- 
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dressing Franz, acknowledged his 
obligations to him, and offered him 
on the spot a command in the ap- 
proaching attack. But Franz de- 
clined the honour, declaring that he 
desired nothing more than protection 
for Klara, and an opportunity of 
re-entering Munster with the army, 
that he might be present when the 
last act of retributive justice de- 
scended on the head of the monster 
Johannes. 

‘But,’ he added, ‘I would crave 
leave to make one stipulation,—that 
the innocent shall be distinguished 
from the guilty, and that an amnesty 
may be extended to all who are 
willing to submit.’ 

‘ The Diet of Worms has already 
secured the amnesty you seek,’ re- 
plied Count Oberstein, ‘ with the 
exception of Johannes and the chiefs, 
and such stubborn fanatics as we 
may take with arms in their hands.’ 

‘One word more,’ said Franz; 
‘there is one present who owes me 
an explanation, which he will now 
consider it my due to receive.’ 

The stranger stepped forward. 

* You shall have it cheerfully,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ Have you forgotten the 
rough fellow who interrupted you 
in the streets one morning, on your 
way home from the butcheries in the 
market-place ?’ 

‘I had my, suspicions,’ said Franz, 
‘that my preserver of yesterday and 
that rough fellow were the same.’ 

*You were right, lad,’ returned 
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the other; ‘but, nevertheless, you 
had as the host of the gast- 
haus, who admired your bravery so 
much on the occasion of the outrage 
offered to the good Doctor Fabricius, 
that he was willing to risk his own 
safety in the attempt to draw you 
out of that doomed city. I cannot 
enter into all the particulars now, 
but my knowledge of the place and 
the people afforded me advantages 
which the count allowed me to make 
use of ; and it was at his instance I 
made my way into the city that 
morning to seek you. He owed you 
his life, and desired to save yours in 
return. I knew all about your fatal 
attachment, and saw clearly enough 
how it was likely to end. But no 
more of that. We have other busi- 
ness on hand.’ 

It was, indeed, no time for ex- 
planation. The camp was in motion 
on all sides; and the surprise with 
which Franz received this account 
of the risk his deliverer had incurred 
on his account was quickly absorbed 
in more urgent claims upon his at- 
tention. 

A hasty conference was held with 
the prince-bishop; and the line of 
policy adopted, for which ample pre- 
parations had been made, was now 
to be put into execution. The va- 
liant Hans had undertaken to pro- 
vide for Klara, and Franz, relieved 
from all anxiety on her account, was 
at once admitted to the council. 


XX XI.—THE STORMING OF THE CITY. 


Count Oberstein, still hoping to 
spare the v the horrors of a siege, 
summoned the leaders to surrender, 
promising an amnesty to all who 
should throw themselves on the 
mercy of the imperial officers. But 
Johannes refused the flag of truce 
entrance into the town; and Orator 
Rothman audaciously sent the prince- 
bishop a paraphrase of that part of 
the Book of Daniel which contains a 
description of the four beasts. The 
last chance of mercy was now cast 
away for ever. 

On the 13th of June, 1535, the 
free city was stormed by the imperial 
an In the night Hiinslein led 
five hundred volunteers, forming the 
‘ forlorn hope,’ through the unguard- 
ed passes of the moat and outworks 


to a forgotten postern. It was bro- 
ken in; and the sentries, wherever 
they offered resistance, were cut to 
ieces. The storming party rushed 
into the town, and the burghers, 
rendered desperate by despair and 
the fury of a fanatic zeal, contested 
every inch of ground. The conflict 
lasted upwards of an hour in the 
darkness of the night, and. among 
the narrow, winding streets of the 
old city. At last Hinslein cut his 
way to the nearest gate, where Count 
Oberstein, with the élite of the army, 
guided by Franz, awaited him. The 
gates were flung open, and with a 
wild hurrah the troops poured into 
the city. But the victory was not 
yet won. From street to street, from 
ouse to house, the Anabaptists re- 
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treated, fighting furiously as famished 
tigers, and selling every pace the 

yielded for the blood of Oberstein’s 
bravest soldiers. Driven from the 
streets, the last of the fanatic horde 
rallieg for a final effort in the 
market-place. Johannes was there, 
mounted on his dark-grey horse, 
which had been fed while hundreds 
of men had died of hunger. There 
the sanguinary struggle was renewed. 

The morning light dawned on the 
scene of blood, and gave a fresh ad- 
vantage to the soldiers of the empire. 
Franz kept close to Count Oberstein, 
but had not yet drawn his sword. But 
when he saw the king waving his 
keen Damascene blade, and heard 
him shouting blasphemies to his fol- 
lowers, a wild rage seized him. 

‘ Elise !’ he exclaimed, as he struck 
his spurs up to the rowel-head into 
his horse's flanks. Madly the horse 
sprang forward, trampling friend and 
foe under his hooves. ‘Elise!’ once 
more roared Franz, as his horse 
reared and fell back on his haunches, 
when he reined him in before the 
king. Deeming the monster un- 
worthy of his yet unstained blade, 
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he struck him with his sheathed 
sword with such concentrated force, 
that he sunk upon the saddle-bow 
stunned and senseless. He then 
seized him with a violent grasp, and 
spurred his horse back to the side of 
Count Oberstein. 

‘There!’ said he, casting his prey 
at the feet of the general, ‘there is 
the firebrand that kindled this hell- 
ish war. Do with him what you 
will.’ 

‘The bishop has commanded the 
wretch to be reserved for his own 
justice,’ replied the count. ‘Take 

im to the camp, and see that he be 
carefully guarded.’ 

The fight was ended. Rothman 
saw the king taken, and, determined 
not to fall alive into the hands of the 
enemy, he plunged, sword in hand, 
into the thick of the fight, and fell 
more nobly than he had lived. The 
Governor Knipperdolling and Pro- 
vost Kreckling were not to be found. 
The shattered remnant of the Ana- 
baptists, hopeless and exhausted, 
flung away their arms, fell on their 
knees, and begged for quarter. It 
was granted to them. 


XX XII.—raHeE FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


The prince-bishop held his court 
in the hall of Dalmen. His coun- 
cillors sat on either side of the throne, 
and Count Oberstein was seated on a 
lower chair on the right hand of the 
bishop, beneath the canopy of the 
dais. ‘Two clerks occupied places in 
front at a table covered with red 
cloth. 

A side-door was thrown open, and 
slowly advancing along the ante- 
room, lined on both sides with the 
imperial troops, Franz appeared con- 
ducting the tailor-king into the pre- 
sence of his judge. Johannes was 
ghastly pale, and loaded with irons ; 
but he preserved, notwithstanding, 
the haughtiness of his mien, and his 
dark eyes flashed as fiercely and con- 
temptuously as when the crown of 
Zion glittered on his brow. 

‘ The murderer of my son!’ mut- 
tered the prince-bishop to Oberstein, 
hiding his face shudderingly in his 
hands. 

* Remember,’ said Oberstein, in a 
low voice, ‘your grace is a prince 
and a judge, as well as a father.’ 

‘Wretched man,’ exclaimed the 


bishop, addressing the prisoner, 
‘wherefore hast thou thus destroyed 
my people ?’ 

‘ Priest,’ returned the other, ‘Iam 
not answerable to thee. To Him I 
serve on high alone am I account- 
able.’ 

‘What mercy can you hope,’ de- 
manded the prince, ‘ for the deeds of 
blood you have committed? What 
reparation can you make for thy 
most monstrous iniquities ?’ 

* Mercy!’ returned Johannes. ‘I 
neither seek nor will accept it from the 
hands of man. Reparation! I owe 
thee none. What I have done is 
recorded to the glory of Heaven. It 
is thou who art indebted to me.’ 

‘ Proud and insolent to the last,’ 
said the bishop. ‘ What do you mean 
by these words of defiance ?’ 

* Thou fled’st from Munster,’ re- 
turned Johannes, ‘ and left it behind 
thee as defenceless as an unwalled 
town. I have given it fortifications 
which defy all foes except treachery 
and famine. The only injury I have 
done thee is the ill-gotten gold I 
have caused thee to expend; and if 
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thou wilt hearken to my counsel, I 
will put thee in the way to gain it 
back with interest.’ 

‘What does he say?’ demanded 


the —— 

‘ Explain yourself, prisoner,’ said 
Oberstein. 

* Oh, said Johannes, with an icy 
smile of derision, ‘his highness can 
easily make profit of me! Put me 
in an iron cage, as Tamerlane did 
Bajazet, and shew me about the land 
for money. The world will throng 
to see me, and you will soon gai 
back more than the cost of the siege.” 

A general murmur of astonishment 
ran through the assembly at the 
daring words of the fettered man, 
whose life hung on the decision of 
the judge to whom he offered this 
ad om advice. The bishop looked 
at him for a moment with an ex- 
pression of surprise and bitterness. 

‘Thou art a prophet,’ said he, ‘and 
it is meet thy words should be ful- 
filled. And fulfilled they shall be. 
Give the prisoner into the custody of 
the seneschal of Dalmen, and let him 
be confined in the condemned cell 
till further orders be issued. And 
do thou,’ he added, turning to Franz, 
‘repair to Munster, and direct the 
smiths to get ready an iron cage, in 


which I will manacle this demon,. 


and shew him like a ravening wolf 
in all the market-places of Germany.’ 

With unflinching firmness Jan 
Bockhold followed Franz forth from 
the presence-chamber. The prince- 
bishop dismissed the council, and re- 
mained alone with Count Oberstein, 
until Franz returned to report the 
committal of his prisoner to the 
hands of the seneschal. 

‘You have done well,’ said the 
prince ; ‘to you I owe the means of 
_— this great malefactor, who, 

ut for your courage and forbear- 
ance, must have fallen under the 
vengeance of my troops. We are 
much yourdebtors. You shall name 
your own reward.’ 
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‘Such reward,’ replied Franz, 
‘were price of blood. I dare not 
accept it.’ 

* Will you not continue to serve 
me in my court or my army?’ said 
the prince. 

‘ Your grace must pardon me,’ re- 
plied Franz; ‘if I may ask a favour, 
it would be permission to sell my 
valuables, and to'carry the proceeds 
to my future home.’ 

‘Then you leave my territory?’ 
said the bishop. 

‘I will get him a captaincy in the 
Elector of Saxony’s army,’ said Ober- 
stein, desirous of softening the harsh- 
ness of Franz’s refusal. 

‘Your pardon again, my lord- 
count,’ said Franz; ‘I have seen the 
madness of ambition when I only 
sought to do good, and henceforth 
my sole happiness shall be in an 
humble home, sweetened by peace 
and domestic love.’ 

*‘ Would I had an hundred sub- 
jects like him who now abandons 
me!’ exclaimed the bishop, while he 
laid his hand on the head of the 
heretic and blessed him fervently. 

‘May Heaven bless and guard 
your grace!’ said Franz, as he knelt 
and kissed the bishop's hand. 

The armourer rose from his knees, 
and making an obeisance to Count 
Oberstein, left the presence of the 
haughty but unhappy prince-bishop 
for the last time. 

* * » ~ 

After an interval of a few months, 
Franz and Klara were united in the 
cathedral of St. Lambert, and left 
Munster for ever. Protected by 
Oberstein and Fabricius, they settled 
in Cassel. Franz, favoured by the 
elector, attained wealth and distinc- 
tion in his craft. And it was in his 
own quiet home he learned the end 
of Johannes. The miserable man 
expiated his guilt by a fearful death. 
With two of his brother-prophets, 
he died under the torture on the 3d 
of February, 1536. 


AN INSCRIPTION FOR THE NEW EDITION OF THE 
*‘ HISTORY OF EUROPE.’ 


BOOK to bend an omnibus! 
A A style like Hullah’s chorus ! 
Rome might put up with Tacitus, 
But Glasgow boasts Sonorus ! 
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The Secret Committee on Military Expenditure. 


THE SECRET COMMITTEE ON MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 


tT will be in the recollection of our 
readers, that not long after the 
roduction of the Ministerial scheme 
or settling the financial arrange- 
ments of the year, her Majesty's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer backed 
out of his proposed addition of two 
r cent to the income tax, while the 
‘irst Lord of the Treasury suggested 
that the expenditure on our naval 
and military establishments should 
be subjected to the inquiries of a 
Secret Committee of the House of 
Commons. The Premier’s proceed- 
ing amounted to an acknowledgment 
that the parties employed to concoct 
the budget, whoever they might be, 
were not up totheir work. Members 
on the Opposition benches, whether 
Protectionists, Peelites, or Radicals, 
received it in this light ; and laughing 
in their sleeves at an administration 
so palpably self-condemned, acceded 
“arp egerey to the proposal. 
ut the latter arrangement seemed 
to many to involve consequences con- 
siderably more serious. It was anew 
thing to exalt the Commons above 
the Crown, by leaving the former to 
adjust the scale at which the queen’s 
troops should be numbered, and to 
settle the best method of dealing with 
them when embodied. Still, evento 
this all parties consented ; some, per- 
haps, because they did not observe the 
tendency of the measure ; others, in 
the hope of effecting great good at 
the risk of doing a little evil. The 
result is, that a committee has been 
ordered ; that the minister, as usually 
happens in such cases, has taken care 
as much as possible to pack it; and that 
it is, while we write, in the midst of 
a series of inquiries which bid fair to 
extend themselves over the whole or 
a large portion of the present session. 
We confess that, taking all the merits 
of the case into consideration, and 
looking at the natural bias of 
every government to preserve its 
patronage as long as it can, we are 
not very sanguine as to the amount 
of benefit which may be expected to 
result from the present inquiry. But 
as we believe that we know something 
of the real wants and wishes of the 
country, and are satisfied that the 


two services can afford to gratify 
these wishes and supply these wants 
without any detriment to their own 
efficiency, we propose in the present 
paper, first, to state as briefly and 
plainly as we can what the points 
are to which the Committee ought 
to direct much of its attention; 
and next, to explain the process by 
which, if matters turn out as they 
ought to do, a large amount of public 
——— may be saved ; while the 
defences of the country are at the 
same time rendered more commen- 
surate than they have been since the 
peace of 1815 to meet any emergency 
that may arise. If we succeed in 
carrying our readers along with us 
in this argument, we shall not de- 
spair of being able, through them, to 
make an impression elsewhere; and 
as soon as this is effected we shall feel 
that the reform of the military sys- 
tem of Great Britain, than which 
nothing can be more wanted, has 
become a mere question of time. 
The object for which the Secret 
Committee exists is assumed to be 
this, and no more,—to ascertain 
whether any, and what, retrench- 
ments can be effected in the pub- 
lic expenditure on the navy and 
army; in other words, whether the 
country may not be guarded against 
the risks of foreign invasion and in- 
ternal disturbance at a less cost than 
is at present incurred for these pur- 
It forms no open part of the 
Committee's business to look into the 
state of efficiency to which either the 
navy or army has attained. The 
gentlemen composing it have not 
been brought together for the pur- 
pose of considering whether or not 
ships are got ready for sea, and regi- 
ments for the field, by the best pos- 
sible system of recruitment and 
organisation. They have not been 
charged with the duty of inquiring 
into the treatment, moral as well as 
physical, of our seamen and soldiers ; 
neither is the training of the officers, 
or the manner of conferring commis- 
sions on candidates, subjected directly 
to their investigation. Theirs is, in the 
strictest sense of the term, a financial 
investigation, and we deceive our- 
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selves if there be not among them 
more than one individual who will 
do his best to hinder it from going 
further. But the gentlemen in ques- 
tion, whether they be Ministerialists 
or Radicals, may believe us when we 
say that such a course will not satisfy 
the country. Undoubtedly some- 
thing will be gained if it can be 
shewn that we are able to maintain 
our fleets and armies at their present 
strength for half the amount of pub- 
lic money which they now cost. 
But there will be no gain, there will 
be a positive loss, if, in order to 
save money, we sacrifice efficiency ; 
for the most costly thing in the 
world is an armed force, which in 
time of peace makes a fair show, but 
proves in the hour of trial unsound 
or not trustworthy. We conceive, 
therefore, that the Committee will 
accomplish very little good —we are 
sure that they will not carry the 
people along with them—if they exer- 
cise their ingenuity in the single de- 
partment of reduction. Let them 
reduce, by all means, wherever they 
safely can. No thinking man, be 
his political bias what it may, will 
object, in the present state of uni- 
versal financial embarrassment, to 
any measure of well-considered eco- 
nomy. But the Committee, if they 
be wise, will go out of their way, 
should such a course be necessary, 
in order to shew that the retrench- 
ments which they recommend are 
well-considered ; and this they can 
do only by making it appear, while 
calculating the outlay, that they never 
lose sight of the purposes for which 
alone fleets and armies are kept on 
foot. Let us explain ourselves. 

We are not surprised at the cla- 
mour which has been raised against 
such an enormous expenditure for 
military purposes as that to which 
the people of this country are sub- 
jected. The estimates for the year 
seem to represent that not one far- 
thing less than nineteen millions ster- 
ling will suffice to secure to us our 
proper place among the powers of 

urope. The same documents lead 
the cursory observer to conclude that 
the whole of this enormous sum is 
expended upon the pay and equip- 
ment of our ships, crews, and military 
bodies ; that the navy absorbs within 
atrifle ofeight millions; the ordnance, 
very nearly four millions more ; and 
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that the troops of the line, that is to 
say, our regiments of cavalry and in- 
fantry, swallow up all the rest. Now, 
the most careless inquirer into mat- 
ters of this sort knows, that whatever 
may be our superiority at sea, as a 
military nation we scarcely stand 
a-head of the second-rate European 
powers. The whole of our regular 
army, artillery and sappers included, 
amounts to no more than 150,000 
men; and these are so disseminated, 
that we can never reckon on having 
40,000 available for the purpose of 
either an offensive or a defensive war. 
Yet this handful of troops would ap- 
pear, from the estimates, to cost con- 
siderably more than the 380,000 men 
whom Austria was accustomed, pre- 
viously to the revolt in Italy, to keep 
on foot; and very nearly twice as 
much as the regular army of Prussia, 
though this latter has always been 
considerably more numerous than 
our own. 

Again, the navy, though large, is 
certainly not stronger, as regards the 
number of seamen afloat, than the 
navies of France and of Russia put 
together. But the expense of the 
Russian navy in 1846 seems to have 
been about two millions, while that 
of France for the same year cost 
four ; making, one with another, the 
sum of six millions, or exactly two 
millions less than the estimated ex- 
pense of the British navy for the 
year on which we have entered. 
Why should such things be? Are 
our seamen and soldiers paid at a 
rate quadrupling that of other na- 
tions? and if the case be so, is there 
any absolute necessity to continue 
the practice? The pay of an able- 
bodied seaman in the British naval 
service is below the scale at which it 
ought to be fixed. It is inferior to 
that given in the American navy, and 
comes short by one-half of the amount 
of wages which a top-man in the 
merchant service receives. And as to 
our soldiers, though we think that in 
respect to pay they have nothing to 
complain of, still the difference be- 
tween their condition and that of the 
soldiers of Austria and of France is 
much less favourable to them than 
people generally suppose. For both 
the French and the Austrian soldier 
enjoy many privileges which are not 
conceded to ours; and these, by 
cheapening the provisions of the men, 
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and throwing the expense of clothing 
altogether on the Government, make 
up, in a great measure, for the com- 
paratively trifling amount of money 
pay which the troops handle. Why, 
then, should our navy and army 
estimates present such a formidable 
figure, as compared with those of 
other countries ? 

The Committee has, of course, 
put this question to itself long ago: 
and unless pains have been taken to 
throw dust in the eyes of its mem- 
bers, the general conclusion at which 
they will have arrived cannot be a 
subject of doubt. Our navy and 
army are the costly machines which 
we find them, because they are re- 
garded by the Government much 
more as fruitful sources of patronage 
than as establishments which must 
be kept up for the defence of the 
country. The administration of both 
is therefore loose and extravagant in 
the extreme. We are taxed to pay, 


not only our seamen and soldiers, 
and the officers who command and 
instruct them, but whole hosts of 
functionaries whom custom has ap- 
ste to each arm, and of whom no 


vernment has as yet felt itself 
either able or willing to get rid. 
Look, for example, at the overgrown 
establishments in Whitehall and at 
Somerset House, which are assumed 
to be indispensable for the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the navy. Look 
at the Ordnance Office, Pall Mall, 
with its branches at the Tower, in 
Dublin, and in other places. Visit 
the great naval dockyards, and ob- 
serve with what description of per- 
sons they are peopled; who the 
labourers are, who the mechanics, 
who the engineers, who the head 
artificers. Call the roll of stores 
which have been purchased from 
year to year, and laid aside only that 
they might rot, or become otherwise 
worthless. Make a note of the ab- 
surd quantity of sail-cloth which has 
mie away; of the cord, hemp, tow, 
pitch, paint, oil, and resin; of spars 
» by professedly to season, and 
ept under the process till “the body 
went of them.” Reckon, if you can, 
the value of the timber which has 
been piled up from year to year, 
not that it might be used, for used 
it never is except in part, but that 
each successive Government may 
be able to assure the House of 
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Commons that it is as zealous in 
— to the wants of the navy as 
any of its predecessors. These are 
the true causes of the enormous 
cost of our military establishments; 
—these, and the accumulation of 
officers of every rank, — of admirals 
and generals enough to command all 
the fleets and armies in the world; of 
field-officers distributed through our 
regiments at a ratio of one for every 
300 infantry, and two for a like num- 
ber of cavalry ; of captains and com- 
manders out of all proportion with the 
number of ships, as well in ordinary 
as in commission. Nor in the junior 
grades is any disposition shewn to 
make the most of the pecuniary re- 
sources that are voted by parliament. 
In regard to the navy, we may lack 
seamen, and be forced to supply the 
deficiency with boys and mere clowns ; 
but of lieutenants, mates, midship- 
men, and naval cadets, there is 
always a superfluity,—a consider- 
able proportion of which goes every 
year to swell the aarare list. Nor 
can it be said that the powers in 
whom is vested the patronage of 
the army exercise it with much 
reater care. When we see the 

ousehold cavalry officered at the 
rate of thirty-two commissioned and 
fifty non-commissioned officers for 
274 horses; and regiments of ca- 
valry of the line, which muster only 
271 horses, commanded respectively 
by twenty-seven commissioned and 
thirty-two non-commissioned offi- 
cers; we really cannot help ask- 
ing ourselves the question, whether 
the generic difference between our 
system of discipline and that of other 
nations be, indeed, such as to render 
this extravagant proportion neces- 
sary? The Austrian army could 
shew, in 1846, a cavalry force of 
42,000 men. These were distributed 
into thirty-seven regiments ; which, 
after providing for two or three 
corps of gendarmerie, left for the 
regular service of the state 1200 
mounted men in each. We boast, 
including our household brigade, of 
twenty-seven regiments of cavalry; 
and our total strength, including 
$506 horsemen in India, gives us 
9324 troopers available. But this is 
not all. An Austrian regiment, 
with its 1200 troopers, is com- 
manded by three field-officers, ten 
captains, ten first lieutenants, and 
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ten" second lieutenants. For every 
271 mounted men, we produce our 
two field-officers, our six captains, 
six lieutenants, and six cornets; that 
is to say, there are needed of British 
officers more than sixty to do the 
work which in Austria is done by 
thirty-three. Can this be really ne- 
cessary? Are our men such black- 
guards or fools as to require the con- 
stant superintendence of twice as 
many oflicers as are needed else- 
where? And when this superintend- 
ence is given, can we make it clear 
that our cavalry is superior in any 
respect to that of Austria? We are 
constrained to reject both assump- 
tions, the former with disdain, the 
latter with regret; and hence our 
powers of accounting for the pheno- 
menon fail: unless, indeed, the lust 
of patronage be at the root of the 
evil, and a foolish desire to keep 
this branch of the service as a lounge 
for the aristocracy minister to it. 
However, we are getting on faster 
than we meant to do, and must re- 
turn to the point whence we set out. 

We are afraid that, as affecting the 
Committee's inquiries into the state 
of naval affairs, our reasoning, were 
it ever so close or lucid, must come 
too late. Unless we be misinformed, 
the subjects connected with that de- 
partment of their labours have been 
sifted out. That some strange dis- 
closures will be made, some abuses 
so flagrant as to defy the ingenuity 
of interested parties to hide them 
brought to light, we have every rea- 
gon to expect. Mr. Ward, we know, 
has fought a good battle for the body 
which he mainly represents in the 
House of Commons; he is a Whig 
now, and the Whigs stand by place 
and patronage gallantly. But even 
Mr. Ward can have hardly succeeded 
in keeping out of view, that six 
Lords of the a are em- 
oy to do the work which might 
be done by two: and that the Under- 
secretary to the Board has had his sa- 
lary raised this year from 1000/. to 
1500. It appears, likewise, to us 
impossible, that by any species of 
logic he can have satisfied the Chair- 
man of the Committee, that the es- 
a in sneer House is not 
grossly over-surveyed, over-regist- 
ered = evepebentn. And . to 
the dockyards, there needs no other 
evidence than his own senses to sa- 
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tisfy the merest chance visitor that 
scores of cripples and old men take 
the place in these of able-bodied la- 
bourers—not on account of any intel- 
ligence of which aa may be pos- 
sessed, but because they inhabit 10/. 
houses, and are therefore good as 
voters for the borough. 

In like manner we are satisfied, 
assuming the Committee to have 
done its duty, that the miserably 
inefficient mode by which our ships 
of war are manned must have come 
to light. Is it not extraordinary that 
we should still depend upon a three or 
five years’ enlistment, knowing, as 
every naval officer does, that five years 
are about the interval that is re- 
quired to convert a willing bumpkin 
into a smart seaman; and that the 
moment a man becomes conscious of 
his own value on board of ship, 
he withdraws from the under-paid 
service of the Crown that he may 
enter on board some trader, whether 
it be English or American. Ofcourse 
the vagaries of the Surveyors of the 
Navy will have been exposed, as 
well as the extravagance of the 
Board, which, though it has lavished 
more money upon the experimental 
construction of steam-ships than all 
the other governments of the world 
put together, cannot after all produce 
a steam navy which is fit to hold a 
candle to that of our nearest neigh- 
bours. Ofcourse the whole system 
of ship-building will have undergone 
a rigid examination, from which it 
will be made to appear, that our naval 
yards build neither so well nor so 
cheaply as private yards; and that 
in the machinery which is used in 
them, as well as in the science and 
skill of the few engineers appointed 
to direct it, they are a good half- 
century behind the age. But what 
will be the result? We are afraid, 
very little. Possibly a clerk or two 
may be reduced. Perhaps it will 
be recommended to the Crown to 
consolidate a few inferior depart- 
ments, to dismiss three or four mes- 
sengers, and to bring back the second 
secretary's allowances to what they 
were in 1847. And there is little 
doubt that a severance will be made, 
as, indeed, in common fairness it 
ought to be, between the naval ser- 
vice, properly so called, and the ser- 
vice of the packet department, which 
in strict propriety belongs to the 
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Post Office. But for any compre- 
hensive scheme of reform, includ- 
ing the adoption of a system of ten- 
der in the building of ships ; the abo- 
lition of stores of perishable articles, 
the whole of which may be pur- 
chased to any amount in a week; 
the suppression of useless Lords ; the 
exaction of a little more work from 
such as continue in office; the revi- 
sion of the list of storekeepers, comp- 
trollers, draughtsmen, and such-like, 
we do not look. No government 
ever surrendered its patronage wil- 
lingly. No Whig government ever 
scrupled to add to it, as often as the 
opportunity offered. And hence we 
find that the system of over-offi- 
cering the navy, and, as a necessary 
consequence, over-loading the half- 
pay list, was never carried to the ex- 
travagant height to which it has at- 
tained now. If the Committee suc- 
ceed in diminishing these evils, be it 
in ever so trifling a degree, we shall 
bethankful. But we entertain slen- 
der hope of this; and that they will 
do more, constituted as the body is, 
it would be ridiculous to expect. 
Leaving, then, the affairs of the 
navy to their fate, we turn to the 
Ordnance and Army Estimates; the 
aggregate amount of which we find 
to be nine millions, three hundred 
and ninety thousand, two hundred 
and ninety-two pounds. For this 
sum we keep on foot, of infantry 
and cavalry, 138,895 ; of artillery and 
engineers, 14,294: making a grand 
total of 153,189 men. France, while 
as yet she had a government, main- 
tained a standing army of 379,434 
men; Austria had in her pay 385,000 
troops of all arms. The expense to 
the former power was set down, in 
1846, as little more than thirteen 
millions sterling ; while her immense 
army cost the latter under eight 
millions. It appears, then, that a Bri- 
tish force of 150,000 men costs within 
three millions as much as 370,000 
French troops; that is to say, that 
the expense of our public establish- 
ments exceeds that of France in a 
proportion of three to two; while, as 
compared with that of Austria, our 
direct outlay being greater, the ratio 
is little less than three to one. Nor 
is this all. Out of the 150,000 
men in the queen’s service, upwards 
of 20,000 are paid, rationed, clothed, 
and provided for by the East India 
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Company. The proportionate ex- 
_ of our small military estab- 
ishment, as compared with that 
either of France or of Austria, 
is, therefore, even more startling 
than we have represented it. Ought 
such a condition of things to be? 
We think not. That our army 
must, under any change of cir- 
cumstances, cost a great deal more 
than that of any other country in 
the world, we are prepared to admit. 
Indeed, we have no wish to see it 
otherwise ; for you cannot reconcile 
Englishmen to the manner of living 
with which Frenchmen and Aus- 
trians are satisfied; and it is not de- 
sirable that you should. But the 
ratio which now exists does appear 
to us out of all reason; and we 
are confident that it might be al- 
tered, not only without detriment to 
the efficiency of the troops, but very 
much to their individual as well as 
their aggregate improvement. 

The dead-weights upon the mili- 
tary estimates of this country may 
be said to comprise,—all the ma- 
chinery for managing, paying, lodg- 
ing, recruiting, arming, and equip- 
ping the effective forces; and the 
amount which is yearly dispensed to 
non-effectives in the shape of pen- 
sions, half-pay, and. gratuities for 
good services rendered. ‘The latter 
is, of course, an enormous burden; 
but as it has, for the most part, been 
earned by long and faithful service, 
the country will never disgrace itself 
by seeking to cast it aside. Thus we 
find that, under the heads of Re- 
wards, Retirements, Pensions, Wi- 
dows’ Pensions, Compassionate Al- 
lowances to Orphans, Half-pay, and 
such-like, there pass through the 
hands of the chief examiner of ac- 
counts in the War Office, warrants 
to the amount of 2,139,0857. Deduct 
this from the expenses of the effective 
force, and it will leave 4,201,178i. 
Now, though as anxious as Mr. 
Hume can be to reduce the ex- 
penditure of the country, we confess 
that we scarcely see our way to any 
very great saving in this department. 
For the total cost of the public de- 

artments, including Horse Guards, 
Var Office, and Judge-advocate 
General, is only $6,590/. 17s. Com- 
pare this with the expenses in- 
cident to the civil and financial 
management of the ordnance corps 
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and of the navy. The pay and al- 
lowances of the regiments of Artil- 
lery and Engineers amount, as it ap- 
pears, to 716,254; the non-effectives, 
civil and military, including widows, 
retired clerks, &c. to 171,2177. This 
gives us a sum of 887,471/. But the 
estimates require that not less than 
3,115,2187. shall be voted. What 
become of the 2,227,747/. which re- 
main? They are expended thus,—The 
Commissariat swallows up 316,031 ; 
the various establishments of bar- 
rack-masters and storekeepers in the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies 
require $23,207/. for their mainte- 


nance; wages of artificers and la- 


bourers consume 158,567/.; for ord- 
nance stores we have a charge of 
502,586/.; for buildings and repairs, 
737,3571.; the Scientific branch, as it 
is called (in other words, the Ord- 
nance Survey, the Military Academies 
at Woolwich and Carshalton, the 
school of Engineers at Chatham, &c. 
&c.), consumes 94,436/.; and the Ord- 
nance Office itself not less than 
95,5641. Again: the expense to the 
country in wages and victuals of 
27,500 seamen, 2000 boys, and in 
pay, victuals, and clothing to 13,500 
marines, amounts to 2,079,063/. This 
leaves a residue in the naval estimates 
of 5,872,7791.; which are to go, it 
appears, towards the maintenance of 
her majesty’s establishments at home 
and abroad, in the wages of artificers, 
the purchase of stores, the improve- 
ment and repair of dockyards, and 
such-like. To be sure, we have a 
large amount of pensions and half- 
pay to provide for ;* and the expense 
of the conveyance of troops, and 
convicts, and of the packet service, is 
heavy. The latter item absorbs 
883,112/., the former 1,395,072/. But 
when all is done, we have still a 
balance against us of 3,594,5951., 
which may be set down as the total 
expense of the civil management of 
the service. Thus then it appears, 
that the infantry and cavalry of the 
army, in round numbers 138,000 
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men, are managed for 96,5901. ; 
whereas 14,000 ordnance troops cost 
2,227,7412.; and 42,500 seamen and 
marines, 3,594,595. Moreover, while 
the War Office and Horse Guards 
together are maintained for 96,590/., 
the Ordnance Office alone swallows 
up 95,560/.; while the Admiralty 
makes away with 136,303/., besides 
for the Registrar and Record Office 
9,7721. more. Now we are very far 
from assuming that you can build 
barracks and forts, and keep them 
in repair, for nothing. Neither will 
you be able to employ artificers in 
your dockyards unless you pay them; 
and if you wi keep on hand large 
quantities of articles which certainly 
do not improve by age, you must 
pay for them likewise. But what we 
do object to is, that the Admiralty 
should purchase in one year such an 
amount of stores as shall cost, by 
nearly a hundred thousand pounds, 
more than the wages of the whole 
navy; and that the Ordnance should 
be permitted to waste upon build- 
ings (for wasted a large amount of 
ordnance expenditure is, through the 
blundering of those whose duty it is 
to es the operations) within 
a trifle of a million sterling. We ob- 
ject also to the increase with which 
we are threatened of muskets, sad- 
dles, and other such articles, that 
they may be laid up in store. There 
is no occasion for this. Give your 
order to three or four houses in 
Birmingham, and they will turn 
you out a hundred thousand good 
muskets and bayonets in a week; 
and as to saddlery, the less we keep 
on hand, for the moth and rust to 
consume, the better. Far more to 
the purpose will it be, if the Com- 
mittee compel the Ordnance Office 
to devote four out of the five hun- 
dred thousand pounds which they 
ask for, under the head of ‘stores,’ 
to the increase and proper equipment 
of our artillery; and better still, if, 
taking the bull by the horns, they 
recommend the suppression of the 


* The half-pay list of the navy is positively disgraceful, and we are sorry to see 


that it is becoming continually more burdensome. 


Last year, the gentlemen whom 


the Admiralty had set aside in order to make vacancies for the sons and protégés of 


their supporters, absorbed the enormous sum of 512,003/. 
upon to pay to the same fund 519,988/., being an increase of nearly 8000/. 


This year we are called 
Surely 


this ought to be looked to; for he must have a very narrow acquaintance among naval 
men who is ignorant, that hundreds are pining upon half-pay who are both able and 
anxious to serve, but lack interest at the Admiralty. 
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Ordnance Office altogether; and the 
distribution of its duties between the 
civil and military departments at the 
Horse Guards. 

If the Committee will only be ad- 
vised by us, they will summon be- 
fore them, not only the old officers 
whom the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Master-General may recommend, 
but as many intelligent men of all 
ranks as they can find, and hear 
what each has to say on the subject 
of his own corps and its general 
management. ‘They must not, how- 
ever, confine their questions to mat- 
ters of expenditure exclusively. Ex- 
pense is a relative term, of which the 
signification varies according to the 
results that are produced by a given 
outlay; and the expenditure which 
appears at the outset to be heavy, 
often proves, in the end, to have 
been a wise economy. For example, 
the establishment of sober and or- 
derly habits among our troops, 
though it may cost money in the 
endeavour to bring it about, will 
soon cover itself by the saving which 
is insured through the absence of 
crime and its consequences. Hence, 
we never visit a military prison 
without regretting, that before the 
Secretary-at-War rushed into the 
heavy expense which the construc- 
tion of such places has occasioned, he 
did not take up the important subject 
of education in the barracks, the 
suppression of gin-shops, and the 
general improvement of the accom- 
modation provided for the men. Had 
these things been looked to twenty 
a ago, the tone of the army would 

ave been materially raised ; and, 
getting better men to enlist, we 
should have had comparatively little 
occasion to maintain discipline among 
them only through the influence of 
punishment. Again, it is vain to 
think of governing the men on any 
other principle than that of terror, 
unless the officers be induced or com- 


pelled to do their duty. Now the. 


Committee will mistake the object 
for which it has been called into ex- 
istence if it overlook these matters. 
As things are at present managed, 
our sole dependence for recruiting 
the army is upon the physical neces- 
sities of the mob. hat honest la- 
bourer or operative, if he can find 
work, ever thinks of enlisting ? The 
very thought of connecting himself 
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with the army is offensive to him; 
and no wonder, for he sees no more 
of it than the recruiting department 
brings -before him, and that is 
enough, surely, to disgust all except 
a blackguard. Now here is a point 
which the Committee is bound to in- 
quire into. We tell them that the 
recruiting service in this country is 
a monstrous abuse from the top to 
the bottom; that it is very costly, 
very hurtful to the ene of all 
who take part in it, and calculated 
to keep out of the ranks all except 
the refuse of society. Let members 
summon before them any intelligent 
officer or non-commissioned officer, 
who has served in this line, and if 
he do not confirm our statement 
fully, we shall be much surprised. 
Is it becoming to maintain a system, 
of which all who are conversant with 
it complain, merely because it serves 
to provide as many ragamuffins for 
the ranks of the army as are needed P 
Surely not. Let us improve the 
soldier’s condition, raise him in his 
own esteem and in the esteem of 
others, teach him the value of time, 
the worth of steady, good conduct ;— 
and the necessity of a huge fraud in 
order to keep our military establish- 
ments complete will be abolished. 
When good men see that the bar- 
rack is a pleasant home, that decent 
women can enter it, and sober men 
live there unmolested, they will look 
upon the army as a respectable pro- 
fession, and encourage their sons to 
join it; not without a view to their 
establishment, after ten years’ ser- 
vice, as settlers in one or other of 
the colonies. But as long as you 
depend upon falsehood and the ap- 
plication of drink to entrap the un- 
wary, none except the unwary or 
the dissolute will listen to you. Let 
the Committee inquire rigidly into 
the recruiting system as it now is, 
and we promise them that some 
strange and not very creditable se- 
crets will come out. 

Again, if care be not taken in the 
selection of qualified persons to offi- 
cer the army, it is idle to expect that 
discipline can be carried on in such 
@ manner as to produce the results 
at which we are aiming. For the 
effect of the example set by the su- 
perior to the inferior is nowhere 
more visible than in a regiment ; 
which, deal with it as you may, must 
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become more or less a caste, and 
establish as such its own code both 
of moral right and intellectual emi- 
nence. This is clearly manifested at 
present; it will be just as apparent 
if ever educated and reflective young 
men are taught to look to military 
service as something for the right 
performance of which a little pre- 
paration is necessary. It is expe- 
dient, under these circumstances, that 
the Committee should not separate 
without making itself acquainted 
with the principle, if any there be, 
on which her majesty is advised to 
appoint individuals to command her 
troops; whether the sort of educa- 
tion bestowed upon the cadets of artil- 
lery and engineers be as perfect as it 
might be made—whether any educa- 
tion at all is required in candidates 
for commissions in the cavalry, the 
guards, and the line—whether, after 
they have joined their corps, officers 
of every class, or of any, are re- 
quired to improve themselves, or are 
supplied with the means of doing so, 
in case the disposition be present 
with them. Fora thoughtful class 
of officers will produce a thoughtful 
class of men; indeed the officer’s edu- 
cation cannot be complete unless it 
induce him to take an interest in the 
intellectual culture of his men, as 
the best means of keeping them out 
of mischief. Compare, in this re- 
spect, our service with that of Prus- 
sia. In the latter every officer has 
his squad or subdivision, for the 
general behaviour of which he is 
responsible. He not only drills 
these men out of doors, but he sits 
with them daily, for an hour at 
least, in one of the barrack - rooms, 
where he instructs them in the vari- 
ous duties which they may be called 
upon to perform, and examines them 
to-day on the lessons which he may 
have given yesterday. Of course all 
this implies that he must himself be 
an educated man, and as such totally 
opposed to the habit of thought which 
connects the professional life of an 
officer only with show parades;—and 
with glitter and idleness, and dissi- 
pation more or less offensive at 
other seasons. Can we afford to ad- 
here to the idle-system, while all the 
other nations of Europe are encou- 
raging both officers and men to study 
their profession? We think not. 
Martinets may affirm, if they please, 
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that with the help of pipe-clay and 
well-cleaned brasses British troops 
will do their duty; and the native 
gallantry of all ranks may carry 
our armies through a thousand 
scrapes hereafter, as effectually as 
they have done in times past. But 
martinets are the last authorities 
which we advise the Committee to be 
guided by—and surely no man ex- 
cept a martinet, will pretend to 
argue, that even British gallantry 
will lose any of its lustre because 
some portion of science and general 
intelligence is added to it. 

When the Committee has satisfied 
itself on this head, we are much 
mistaken if it fail to recommend, that 
no young man be henceforth ap- 
pointed to a commission in an 
branch of the service, till he shall have 
given proof before a board of examin- 
ers that he has received the education 
ofa gentleman. Probably it will fur- 
ther advise, that from time to time, 


as steps necessary to promotion, offi- 


cers be examined in subjects con- 
nected with the theory and prac- 
tice of their profession ; and that, to 
enable them to prepare for these, 
libraries, consisting chiefly of books of 
reference, be established in our prin- 
cipal military stations. For all such 
matters, however extraneous they 
may seem, are intimately connected 
with the object for which the Com- 
mittee has been struck. The prac- 
tices implied in them will go far to 
increase the general efficiency of the 
army; and an army is cheap, let 
it cost in pounds, shillings, and 
pence what it may, in proportion to 
its capability of discharging aright 
the purposes for which it is main- 
tained. 

We should consider that we offered 
an insult to the common sense of the 
members of the Committee, if we for- 
mally suggested the fitness of insti- 
tuting a rigid inquiry into the manner 
in which our troops are clothed, 
armed, and appointed. We believe 
that in these arrangements a great 
saving may be effected by the sim- 
ple process of taking the matter 
out of the hands of the colonels of 
regiments altogether. Indeed we are 
inclined to think that, except for the 
purposes of honour, the practice of 
placing general officers at the head 
of regiments is an injudicious one. 
The time, we trust, is coming when 
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the Army List of Great Britain will 
fail to set forth the names of as many 
generals as there are at this moment 
regiments in the service; in fact, a 
very few years must bring matters 
to this, assuming that there shall be 
no amalgamation of corps, nor any 
further continuance of the wretched 
system of general brevets: but, in 
the meanwhile, the Committee will 
do a wise thing if it satisfy itself in 
regard to the amount of surplusage 
which each colonel of a regiment 
derives from his clothing allowance, 
the aggregate sum of which appears 
to amount to 305,642/. 15s. 6d. per 
annum. For emoluments arising out 
of the contingencies, so to speak, of the 
service, have a disagreeable aspect. 
They look as if they were wrung from 
thesoldiers’ rights, or that the country 
were paying more for the soldiers’ 
clothing than it costs. By all means 
let general officers receive a specific 
pay. Fix it, for each grade, from 
the field-marshal to the major- 
general, on whatever scale shall be 
deemed advisable; but having so 
fixed, keep to it steadily, making no 
difference between the case of one 
man who has a regiment, and another 
who has not. We are inclined to 
believe that a good deal of jobbing 
on the one hand, and heart- burning 
on the other, might be obviated by 
this process; and we are confident 
that, as regards the expense, a con- 
siderable saving would be effected. 
However, it is really not in the 
military branch of the army that, 
according to our view of the question, 
savings to any large amount can be 
made. The Committee may suggest 
changes, which, by improving the 
tone of the army, will hinder the 
commission of crime, and do away 
with the necessity for frequent courts- 
martial and expensive imprisonments. 
They may, likewise, knock on the 
head the whole recruiting - staff, 
throwing the duty of enlisting men on 
the officers of pensioners, and employ- 
ing well-conducted out-pensioners to 
work with them. And by consolidat- 
ing regiments, particularly in the ca- 
valry, they may dispense with a good 
many officers, who either have nothing 
to'do, or manage to keep their places 
without doing it. But beyond this 
we cannot see that much is to be 
done with our infantry and cavalry 
Corps; unless, indeed, the privileges 
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of the Guards be so far interfered 
with as to prevent them from draw- 
ing the pay of their regimental rank 
after they become general officers, 
It is not so, however, with respect to 
the Ordnance. There we are of 
opinion that a great deal may be 
done, both to improve and to econo- 
mise the cost of the services, and we 
will tell our readers how. 

The March number of the Quar- 
terly Review contained an article on 
military establishments, which en- 
tered at some length into the com- 
position and use of our artillery, 
and recommended many important 
changes in both. With the spirit of 
that article we entirely agree; in- 
deed there are few, even of the details 
into which the author enters, of which 
we do not approve. We are con- 
vinced that he has not underrated 
the scale at which the artillery esta- 
blishment of the country ought to 
be fixed; and we heartily go along 
with him in his suggestions for sup- 
pressing the horse-artillery during a 
season of peace, and working the 
foot-artillery by battalions, with a 
considerably reduced complement of 
officers. But there are one or two 
points effecting the engineer corps 
which he has not noticed, and these 
we beg tosupply. We object, upon 
principle, to the system of giving 
officers of engineers a largely in- 
creased pay whenever they are em- 
ployed in the line of their profession. 
‘True, the nature of their duties ren- 
ders it difficult to provide for their 
accommodation in barracks, and they 
are comparatively useless if not 
mounted. We see no reason, there- 
fore, why a lodging allowance should 
not be made to them; and we think 
that not they only, but the officers of 
the field-batteries of artillery like- 
wise, are entitled to an allowance for 
horses. But that is a different thing 
from paying them at the rate of 
half-a-guinea daily, or a guinea, or 
often a great deal more, over and 
above the amount of pay ensured to 
the army ranks which they respec- 
tively hold. We advise the Com- 
mittee to look narrowly into this; 
and, as an example of the sort of 
disclosures which they are likely to 
elicit, we may mention that the pay 
and allowances of the commanding 
engineer at Barbadoes amounted, not 
long ago, to five thousand a-year ; 
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though his rank in the army was 
only that of lieutenant-colonel, and 
his fixed pay did not exceed eighteen 
shillings and sixpence per diem. 
Again, we think that the custom of 
paying sappers and miners, not only 
as such, but for every piece of pro- 
fessional work which they do, is 
monstrous. In other services the 
troops are employed to throw up 
intrenchments, and even to make 
roads, where they are needed. They 
get no extra pay for this, and we 

ave never heard that they com- 
plain; but we pay every infantry 
soldier ninepence extra daily, and 
ever gunner and sapper more, as 
often as we set him to the performance 
of operations which are just as much 
germane to his calling as the art of 
shouldering a musket, spunging a 
gun, or mounting a guard. Is this 
exactly what ought to be in the best 
paid army in the world? We think 
not. For some kinds of work, let 
troops receive an allowance by all 
means. If you want them to make 
roads, or reap corn, or cultivate fields 
or gardens, pay them for it; but 
when the operations required em- 
brace only the erection or arming of 
strong places, it really does appear to 
us that they are provided for by the 
nature of the engagement under 
which the soldier has come to the 
Crown. Whoever thought of payin 
the army of the Peninsula for wor 
done in the trenches before Badajoz, 
or for fortifying the lines of Torres 
Vedras ? 

Again, by working the artillery by 
regiments, a great saving in the 
transport of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers may be achieved. 
Under the present system, a first 
lieutenant who is serving at Hong 
Kong is required immediately on 

romotion to return to Woolwich. 
he country, of course, pays for his 
e, and must pay again should 

is company prove to have departed 
in the meanwhile for Canada or 
Ceylon. Still, in the army as in the 
navy, telling retrenchments are to 
be achieved much more by revising 
the civil administration of the service, 
than by cutting down the allowances 
of the troops. And here, again, we 
give our voice for the course recom- 
mended in the Quarterly Review. 
Set aside the Board of Ordnance 
altogether. It is quite unnecessary, 
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and very much in the way. The 
corps of artillery and engineers will 
become far more efficient as troo 
when they are placed under the di- 
rect control of the Commander-in- 
Chief, while the building and store- 
keeping departments belong legiti- 
mately to the War Office. We trust 
that the Committee will not separate 
without recommending the adoption 
of this measure. 

Again, there is an establishment 
connected with the army on which, 
though many abuses have been cor- 
rected, a larger amount of public 
money is expended than seems to be 
at all necessary. We allude to 
Chelsea Hospital, the last retreat of 
the worn-out soldier, and the place 
of honour to which some six or eight 
veteran officers may withdraw, and 
spend their declining years in peace. 
With all that gives to that noble 
institution its legitimate character 
we protest against the hand of the 
economist interfering. But the civil 
branch has become so entirely a series 
of sinecures, that the sooner it is 
numbered with the things that were 
the better. Secretary, assistant- 
secretary, and clerks, now that the 
business of paying the out-pensioners 
has been taken away from them, 
must find considerable difficulty in 
occupying the hours which they are 
supposed to spend in the office. We 
really think that the Committee will 
be doing them a service, as well as 
facilitating the progress of a wise re- 
trenchment, if it recommend that 
they be relieved from so unpleasant 
a situation. Of course, no minister 
would think of turning gentlemen 
adrift who have done the country 
service in their day, however incapa- 
ble they may be of serving it longer. 
But whether they be allowed to re- 
tire on full pay, or continued as they 
are for the remainder of their days, 
a resolution should be passed not to 
appoint any successors tothem. The 
Secretary-at-War, who fixes the rate 
of pension, can, without any diffi- 
culty, arrange the details of each 
worn-out soldier's discharge; and 
then, as there will be no further 
occasion for commissioners and secre- 
taries, the functions of both may 
cease. 

If some such proceedings as these 
be forced upon the Government and 
the military authorities, we venture 
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to predict that the money-saving to 
the country will be immense. Ona 
moderate computation we cannot 
reckon it at less than two millions 
sterling, and this after allowance is 
made for various improvements, of 
which, at the outset, we shall cer- 
tainly feel only the cost. - But it is 
not in the direct saving of outlay 
exclusively that the value of the 
scheme will cause itself to be felt. 
When we raise our artillery to twenty 
thousand men, consolidate our ca- 
valry, and improve the moral tone 
of the whole,—when we require that 
our officers of all arms shall be edu- 
cated men, and students in the prin- 
ciples of the profession which they 
have adopted,—when we render our 
barracks pleasant places of abode, 
and bestow upon our soldiers a sound 
moral training, and connect them 
more intimately than they are con- 
nected now with a painstaking and 
really pious clergy,—when we re- 
move the few married women whom 
we admit within the gates from 
crowded rooms into separate quar- 
ters, and treat them there with the 
respect which is due to their sex,— 
when we abolish the present horrible 
recruiting system, and make charac- 
ter a qualification for acceptance into 
the service,—when we have accom- 
plished all this, and, by a judicious 
economy of time and money, keep 
the charge for stores, storekeepers, 
agents, clerks, &c., within reasonable 
compass, we shall not only render 
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the army popular in the country, 
but be in a condition, should the poli- 
tical horizon clear, materially to re- 
duce its numbers. Constituted as 
our army now is, we cannot afford to 
discharge a man. With all the arts 
which we ae our lying, 
cheating, drinking, and loose women, 
we find some difficulty in getting re- 
cruits fast enough to supply the 
casualties even of peace, and we are 
glad to take the first rogue that 
offers. Let but a sudden war break 
out, and the consequences would be 
frightful. We cannot, therefore, 
spare aman. But improve the tone 
and character of the army, and more 
men will offer than we need. In 
this case, as soon as the service has 
become popular, we may reduce ad 
libitum, particularly in the infantry. 
For there will be no backwardness in 
rallying round a standard which all 
men respect; and a space of a few 
months will render such recruits as 
we have a right to expect qualified to 
take their places in the same ranks 
with old soldiers. In every point of 
view, therefore, whether they look 
to the saving of money to be effected, 
to the moral good to be done, or to 
the increased efficiency of the army 
itself, the Committee is, in our opin-~ 
ion, bound to push their inquiries far 
beyond the letter of the estimates. 
And having thrown out a hint or 
two touching the best method of 
doing so, we shall, for the present, 
take our leave of the subject. 


WHIG PROFESSIONS, AND WHIG PERFORMANCE. 
No. IT. 


HERE are two intelligible, but very 
T different, principles which may 
guide the legislator, when dealing 
with the trade and manufactures of a 
country. The one has received the 
appellation of the doctrine of Free 

rade, the other that of Protection. 
Let us very briefly state these two 
different doctrines, before we proceed 
to our task of describing the con- 
duct of the Whigs with reference to 
the important subject to which they 
relate. 

The doctrine of free trade has 
been very concisely set forth in the 
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now famous statement, ‘ Let us buy 
in the cheapest, sell in the dearest, 
market ;’ and this rule all men will 
inevitably follow, if left to them- 
selves. So that applying the doc- 


-trine of free trade in legislation, 


means really doing nothing with re- 
‘spect to trade. It means, that we 
should allow each man’s private in- 
terest to be the guide of his con- 
duct; and that when he wisely for- 
wards that private interest, he most 
effectively promotes the public weal. 

This doctrine is one perfectly in- 
telligible thus. stated, but tt has no 

3B 
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For whatever other pur- 
eons the phuaaeren interfere with 
the proceedings of the trader and 
manufacturer, he should, as regards 
the increase of private and public 
wealth, leave them, according to the 
doctrine of free trade, entirely alone. 
The manufacturer is to make just 
what he pleases, and the trader is to 
take the manufactured article to such 
place as best suits the parties con- 
cerned; and is to bring back what, 
in his judgment and that of the others 
interested, best promotes their pri- 
vate interest. 

Such is the doctrine of free trade. 
It is necessary for us to insist upon 
the fact, that in this doctrine there 
are, there can be, no exceptions. The 
rule is one, and unbending. The 
moment that any interference is per- 
mitted to direct private judgment in 
the pursuit of wealth, there is an end 
of the vaunted rule, and another 
doctrine is acted upon, viz. that of 
protection. 

But what is this doctrine of protec- 
tion? The answer will, of necessity, 
be far less short and easy than that 
which we have given to the question 
of,— W hat is free trade ? 

The doctrine of protection assumes 
(at the present moment we are not 
inquiring whether truly or not), but 
it assumes, that cases may, and do, 
arise, in which the public weal is not 
best promoted by each man’s pur- 
suing, without let or hindrance, his 
own individual commercial interest. 
We will take as an illustration the 
case of the United States of America, 
and the conduct pursued by Con- 
gress, and the doctrine followed as a 
rule when that legislature adopted 
a commercial tariff. Had the people 
of the United States been allowed to 
do each one that which he deemed 
best for his own interest, the manu- 
factures of the northern states 
would not now have existed. Eng- 
land produced, and does still pro- 
duce, almost all sorts of the goods 
manufactured in America, cheaper 
than they are or can be manufac- 
tured by the Americans themselves. 
So long as this was the case, the 
American trader, if left to himself, 
would have come here to purchase 
those commodities; the American con- 
sumer would have used the chea 
article; and the American manufac- 
turer would not have existed. 
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But the statesmen of America said, 
‘It is wise in us to make, in our 
character of consumers, a present 
and immediate sacrifice. We could 
certainly obtain from England our 
cotton, our woollen, our iron goods, 
cheaper, and even better, than those 
which for some years we shall our- 
selves be able to produce. There 
are, however, other and larger con- 
siderations than the mere immediate, 
economical saving, which ought to 
determine our conduct. We believe 
that we shall be a more powerful, 
and a happier people, if we become 
manufacturers. We cannot become 
manufacturers if each citizen is al- 
lowed, without interruption, to fol- 
low his own interests; and therefore 
we, the legislature, will interfere, 
and by our legislation compel our 
citizens to buy home produce; and 
we will do this by putting a high duty 
on such foreign articles as we desire 
to see manufactured here in America.’ 
The Congress acted on this assump- 
tion, and all the now thriving com- 
munities of manufacturers, which are 
to be found in the eastern and 
northern states of the Union, owe 
their existence to the conduct of Con- 
gress acting upon this doctrine. 

This proceeding of Congress was, 
however, directly in the teeth of the 
free-trade doctrine, and the con- 
sistent reasoner of the free-trade 
school must contend, that the con- 
duct of the American legislature was 
unwise; that the United States, as a 
nation, would have been richer, more 
safe, more powerful, and more happy, 
had a contrary course been pursued, 
and individual interest permitted to 
direct the proceedings of each indivi- 
dual citizen of that country. 

We are not now called upon to 
discuss this question. We have our 
own opinions, which on proper occa- 
sions we shall maintain. Now we 
are anxious only to place clearly be- 
fore the world the precise point in 
dispute between Free-traders and 
Protectionist statesmen. 

Protectionist statesmen may, and 
do, differ among themselves, as to 
the extent to which protection should 
be afforded, and may also be Protec- 
tionists on different grounds: but, 
because so differing, they are not of 
necessity inconsistent with them- 
selves, neither do they thereby de- 
sert the rule which they have 
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adopted as their guide. Though 
they are not agreed in all points 
among one another, yet they are so 
on the question at issue between 
themselves and Free-traders. The 
Protectionist asserts, that there are 
cases in which the legislature may 
interfere to direct private exertion 
and individual enterprise, so as to 
increase the national well - being. 
The Free-trader asserts, that no such 
case can occur. 

Now the Whigs have, of late 
years, called themselves Free-traders. 
They have openly allied themselves 
with the Free-trade party: they seek 
to obtain all the political advantage 
which such an alliance can bring; 
while in fact they are in their 
hearts, without a single exception, 
Protectionist politicians. 

Here, then, again we have to bring 
against them the charge of insincerity. 
They are on all occasions loud in de- 
nunciations of a Protectionist policy. 
They gladly add their clamour to all 
the vulgar accusations of selfishness 
and narrow-mindedness with which 
the great Protectionist body are 
charged. Yet they are themselves 
among the most stanch supporters 
of the doctrine which gives a name 
to that section of politicians. For 

arty purposes they side with the 
‘ree-traders, while they steadily en- 
deavour, as a class, to reap the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the 
application of Protectionist rules. 

Among the many instances af- 
forded us of this conduct on their 
part, the most striking and the most 
recent is the part they have played 
throughout the many discussions 
which have occurred upon the Corn- 
laws. Their insincerity, and their 
shifting and selfish policy, were never 
more plainly evinced than upon this 
painful and much-mistaken question. 

Our history of the Corn-laws shall 
be very short. ‘The purpose for 
which we attempt it is to illustrate 
Whig policy, and to that end a very 
brief narration will amply suffice. 

When the war ended in 1815, the 
situation of all the industrial classes 
in this country was very peculiar; 
and all were equally threatened with 
great loss, privation, and consequent 
suffering. One very large class of 
labourers (we may, indeed, say the 
largest), viz. the agricultural labour- 
ers, and the agricultural capitalists, 
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were at once made to feel the fatal 
effects of a sudden and great change 
in the application of labour and capi- 
tal. Forthe moment we put aside any 
consideration of the condition of the 
landlords; not because we are about 
to pretend that their interests had 
not a potent influence upon the 
legislature, but because we desire 
for the present to keep their interest 
apart, for separate and specific re- 
mark. During the war, the gain of 
those employing capital upon land 
was large. The gain of those who 
invested capital in land, of those who 
possessed or who purchased the soil, 
was certainly peculiarly great : more 
especially during the latter years of 
that fearful struggle, when our 
quarrel with the United States gave 
a most profitable monopoly to the 
whole agricultural interest in this 
country. Unfortunately, expecta- 
tions of a long continuance of this 
condition of affairs were entertained 
by whole classes of the people; and 
family and other arrangements fol- 
lowed in accordance with this belief. 
When the war ended, all this fabric 
of hope came to the ground; and if 
free-trade doctrines had prevailed, it 
is certain that enormous loss, and 
consequently cnormous suffering to 
the agricultural class, would inevit- 
ably have followed. If the con- 
sumers of corn bad been permitted to 
have bought their corn in the cheapest 
market, the corn-grower of England 
would have been driven out of the 
market. All the inferior land which 
the war had brought into cultiva- 
tion, and upon which a large amount 
of capital had been sunk in the shape 
of improvements, would at once have 
been thrown out of cultivation. The 
landlord would have lost his rent, the 
capitalist his capital, and the agricul- 
tural labourer his means of subsist- 
ence. In every transition from one 
state of affairs to another similar 
evils follow, and in all such cases 
comes the great question,—In what 
way can a nation best meet the day 
of misfortune? Should no effort be 
made to lessen the violence of the 
shock? Ought affairs to be per- 
mitted to govern themselves, and the 
whole evil at once incurred? Our 
legislators of that day answered these 
questions in the negative, and they 
endeavoured, whether wisely and 
successfully or not is not now the 
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question, to mitigate the severity of 
the mischief by an attempt to main- 
tain the agricultural class in the posi- 
tion to which the war had brought 
them. This was done by putting a 
tax on foreign corn. 

At once we admit, that the con- 
sumers of corn in England were 
called upon by the legislature to 
make the same sort of sacrifice to 
which the consumers of America 
cheerfully submitted in a similar 
case. In America, the sacrifice was 
required of the consumers of manu- 
factured goods; in England, the di- 
rect burden fell on the consumers of 
corn. In America, the object or 
purpose for which the sacrifice was 
proposed was a prospect of distant 
good; in England, the object was 
to avert an immense immediate evil. 
The Americans submitted cheerfully, 
the English grumbled, and deemed 
themselves violently aggrieved! 

Every candid person will, we sup- 
pose, admit, that if affairs had been 
allowed to take their own course, a 
great loss would have at once been 
suffered, in the shape of all the capi- 
tal rendered useless upon the less 
productive soils, which the war had 
brought into cultivation. We sup- 
pose, also, that it will be admitted, 
that one consequence of this would 
have been loss of work by a large 
class of labourers. It may be said, 
that, allowing all this, still the mis- 
chief would have been less to the 
community if the altered state of 
circumstances had been at once ac- 
cepted—all its mischiefs, losses, and 
suffering directly met, ascertained, 
and grappled with; that by putting 
off the evil day, we did not lessen 
the actual and certain loss, while we 
spread a great evil over the whole 
body. of consumers. Such, we know, 
may be the argument. We are not 
about to put in our answer to it. 
Our present object is to shew, that 
the question is one open to discus- 
sion; that an honest, a generous, 
and even a sagacious man, might 
take either side, and not be open to 
any imputation of cruelty or selfish- 
ness. 

We are, however, well aware that 
a clamour was raised against the 
landed interest as a body in conse- 
quence of this proceeding. Their 

redominance in the legislature af- 
orded a handle to those who desired 
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to bring discredit upon the landed 
gentry of the country. Much of sel- 
fishness there was, doubtless, on both 
sides of the argument. The manu- 
facturers and consumers on the one 
hand thought of their own diffi- 
culties, their own suffering, and very 
naturally complained that a factitious 
value was given to the great support 
of life. On the other, the farmers 
and many of the landed proprie- 
tors, while shouting for protection, 
thought not of the national weal, but 
of themselves, and we may safely al- 
low that among many parties the 
struggle was wholly a selfish one. 
But we are not ready to allow that 
the statesmen of that day, and all 
those who have since that time main- 
tained these laws, were guided in 
their determinations by these con~ 
siderations. We believe that they 
sought the general good, and that 
the chief object of their endeavours 
was to alleviate a great calamity, and 
lessen the suffering to the nation at 
large. While thus labouring, how- 
ever, they had to encounter not only 
the oppositions of the manufacturing 
population, together with that of the 
great towns, London included, but 
they were hampered by the virulent 
attacks of their Whig opponents. 
The situation of these latter was 
curious, and must have been deemed 
difficult even by themselves. The 
heads of the party were large landed 
proprietors, and in that character 
they viewed with much complacency 
the attempts of the ministers to main- 
tain the position of the agricultural 
class. But, though landed proprie- 
tors, they supported the character of 
patriots, and in this last disguise they 
had to employ popular cries, and 
adopt the language and arguments 
agreeable to the people, whose favour 
they desired to gain. The popular 
cry was, ‘ Down with the Corn-laws!’ 
The unpopular parties were the land- 
lords,—so, to please the people, they 
(the Whigs) were obliged to abuse 
themselves. They knew well, how- 
ever, that the abuse would not pre- 
vent the law. They therefore in- 
— in the wildest vituperations, 
well pleased to see the unpopular 
measure passed into a law, and them- 
selves applauded by the people for 
their generous opposition. Is this an 
unfair interpretation of their con- 
duct? Do we make a charge that 
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has no evidence for its support ? Let 
history —the history of the Whigs 
while in office—answer this question. 

We have already explained what 
was the power of the Whig admi- 
nistration during the first parliament 
under the Reform Act. From 1830 
to 1834-5 there were abundant har- 
vests, and a low price of corn. There 
was, consequently, no clamour about 
the Corn-laws, and no pressure from 
without. But within the walls of par- 
liament it was often suggested that a 
time of plenty was precisely the most 
favourable period for a return toa 
free trade in corn; that the shock of 
such a change would then be slight, 
and without danger or disaster: 
whereas, if the change was put off 
to a year of dearth, the loss and the 
misery would be great to all parties. 
All these suggestions and arguments 
were unheeded. Mr. Villiers, for 
example, talked to empty benches— 
was called by the ministerial tribe a 
bore—an impracticable and _cross- 
grained younger brother. ‘The de- 
bates on the matter excited no 
interest, and the law of protection 
remained. 

Times, however, changed. Short 
harvests brought high prices, and 
high prices brought discontent and 
complaint. At this period, also, the 
Whig power was declining. Here, 
as in the case before cited of Ire- 
land, was thought to exist a means 
of winning back a lost popularity. 
The peculiar position of the Whigs, 
such as we have already described 
it — great landed proprietors crav- 
ing for popularity, rendered the 
Corn-laws a difficult topic for discus- 
sion—a very difficult subject for legis- 
lation. What was to be done ? Office 
was a precarious advantage —a high 
rent, a lasting benefit. The small fry 
of their party, who had no rents to 
care about, could safely, easily say, 
‘Take off the Corn-laws; propose a 
reform, and you will quickly become 
popular.’ Such a course was to them 
play ; to the great leaders the conse- 
quence might come in the shape of 
reduced thousands, with continuing 
encumbrances. A direct application 
of the doctrine of free trade was deem- 


ed therefore wholly inadmissible.* 
A good shift was sought, a change 
that would bring no alteration, an 
apparent reform, with the so-called 
evil really maintained. The Whigs 
are clever at such devices, and they 
hoped that they had found one in the 
plan of a fixed duty. ‘These words, a 
Jixed duty, and their supposed oppo- 
nent phrase, a sliding scale, are doubt- 
less familiar to the ears of all. But 
all may not have witnessed the scenes 
that occurred in the political world 
when these two phrases were in- 
scribed as watchwords on opposing 
political banners. It was our fate to 
be at that time a part, a very insig- 
nificant part, of the political hoe 
and many a scene that would have 
delighted Moliére have we assisted 
at, in which the above magic symbols 
were employed as political shuttle- 
cocks by opposing political players. 
The most amusing people in all such 
curious exhibitions are the under- 
lings. They are playing a game of 
life or death. Going out, with them, 
means loss of the pleasure and com- 
fort of life; a fine house has to be 
supported, expensive living to be 
maintained, a gay life for one’s family 
to be continued. Going out means a 
loss of all these amenities of the 
social existence. Tears and sorrow, 
scanty means, diminished splendour, 
pinching want not seldom,—all these 
are the direful results of a ministerial 
minority to the little men of the 
party. The great leaders, the pos- 
sessors of many acres, can treat with 
magnanimous disdain the loss of offix 
cial salaries. To them the loss is 
merely that of a name, and of some 
valueless distinction, together with 
the acquisition of pleasant leisure. 
Office to the chiefs is generally 
agreeable only for a short time. 
They have not usually the capacity 
needed to make a figure in parlia- 
ment. The pleasures of intellectual 
victories they seldom know. The 
routine of office comes every day, 
and comes as a burden. Retirement 
then brings ease, and as they have 
wealth, brings also pleasure. The 
contrast betwen the two sets of poli- 
ticians is therefore highly amusing 


* Sir James Graham was in times past a Whig, and was distinguished then, as now, 
for his clear and forcible statement of an argument. Any one who wishes to read an 
interesting exposition of Whig opinions on the subjects of Corn and Currency, should 
turn to the pamphlets of the Cumberland yeoman of former days. 
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to a quiet looker-on, during scenes 

such as occurred at the time of the 

Whig decadence after 1834; and we 

can easily imagine a scene like the 

following sketch towards the close of 
their career :— 

Scunz.—A room, half dressing-room, 
half breakfast-parlour ; a bright 
morning early in July, and the 
great man, partly dressed, lying on 
a sofa, playing with some grapes, 
and lazily looking over the Opera 
paragraph of The Times. 

Enter Servant. 

Mr. » my Lord. 

My Lord (with a yawn). O shew 
him up. 

, Enter Mr. ——. 

My Lord. Well—what now? 
Nearly beaten, I see, last night. You 
won't last much longer. 

Mr. . No, indeed, not if things 
are to continue as they now are. 

My Lord. What do you mean by 
that? I have done every thing you 
have asked. In fact, 1 am really 
ashamed of myself. You are for ever 
bungling, and then come to me to 
extricate you. A precious mess you 
have made of it! What's in the wind 
now ? 

Mr. . It is clear our majority 
is melting away. The popularity of 
the party is down at zero, and out we 
must go, unless something can be 
done to create an interest in our ex- 
istence as a ministry out of doors. 

My Lord. I know all that. Your 
majority has gone, it no longer exists. 
Your popularity is below zero, and 
you cannot create an interest out of 
doors. All that can be done has been 
done, and out you must go. I have 
said so for these six months past. 

Mr. . Very true. Your pro- 
phecies have always been sinister, 
and have also, unfortunately, been 
fulfilled. But we must not go out 
without another effort. Remember 
the condition of our party. [He here 
runs over a string of names of per- 
sons unprovided for— enumerates 
sisters (pretty), aunts, cousins, &c., 
all expectant—and closes his state- 
ment thus:] If we go out and leave 
them in the lurch, depend upon it 
the ery is gone for ever. 

My Lord (with provoking indif- 
ference). Yes, that is quite true. That 
is what I have always said would be 
the result of all your fine manceuvres. 
The party is gone for ever. 
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Mr. - But I have a plan. 

My Lord. Oh, have you? Let us 
hear it—but don’t fancy me the hon- 
ourable house and make a speech. 
Without beating about the bush, 
state your scheme at once. 

Mr. . Well, then, we are at a 
discount — corn is rising. The cry 
against the Corn-laws is becoming 
strong, and the Anti-corn-law people 
are becoming the popular party. 

My Lord (interrupting). Now, I 
tell you what, I have all along sworn 
that I would have no hand in repeal- 
ing the Corn-laws. Your ministry 
and yourselves may all go to the 
devil, but my rents shall remain,— 
cheap corn isa humbug. The peo- 
ple in six months will find themselves 
just as miserable as they are now, 
even if corn were a shilling a bushel, 
and every thing that renders life 
worth having would go to the dogs. 
Nothing shall persuade me out of 
this opinion. I will not consent to 
repeal the Corn-laws, so if your plan 
includes that precious scheme, say so 
at once, and take my answer before- 
hand. 

Mr. . You need not be in such 
a hurry; my plan does not include 
this precious scheme, but it does in- 
clude something which the people 
may be made to believe the same 
thing. What I propose is, to attach 
the sliding scale and propose a fixed 
duty. 

My Lord. What's the use of that? 
A fixed duty, if high, is protection, 
and will not please the people ; if low, 
comes very near free trade, and will 
not please me. You cannot escape 
this difficulty. 

Mr. . All the world are not 
such impitoyable logicians as you are, 
and they can be made to fancy that 
all the evil lies in the fluctuation ; and 
that a fired duty, by avoiding that 
evil, will bring them the halcyon 
days promised by the Free-traders. 
This, then, isourscheme. It is clear 
that we must go out if we cannot 
resuscitate our dying—you say de- 
ceased, popularity. Therefore my 
scheme, if it does no good, can do no 
harm, for things cannot be worse. 
And at all events we shall leave be- 
hind us a legacy of mischief; our last 
shot shall be a Parthian arrow, more 
dangerous than any shaft we have 
sent against the enemy. We will 
make a magnificent programme ; 80 
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ment that if it be carried, we 
shall be as high in popular favour as 
before ; and if not, we shail be able 
ever after to say, There, that is what 
we intended to do, but were pre- 
vented by the irruption, the success- 
ful irruption, of the Protectionists. 
Free-trade is to be the cry,—a fixed 
duty on corn—a duty for revenue 
we will say, not protection; and com- 
plete free trade in most other things. 

My Lord (Stretching himself at 
full length on the sofa, and resuming 
his newspaper). Well, you may try, 
only don’t bother me; and, above all! 
things, don’t fancy that you are going 
to bamboozle me, by any pretence, 
into a real repeal of the Corn-laws. 
I don’t like even dabbling with them, 
and would not now consent to your 
scheme but that I know it will fail. 
You people are ever persuading 
yourselves that all the world, ex- 
cept yourselves, are blind; whereas 
you are like wild turkeys, you run 
your heads into a bush and fancy 
yourselves unseen because you can 
see nothing. Try your scheme—it 
will fail, and I shall not be sorry. 

Mr. (going down stairs, so- 
liloquises thus): This careless mode 
of dealing with our ministerial exis- 
tence is mighty easy work for such 
as ——. Hesees me only; I see all 
the hungry people who will be ren- 
dered destitute, and shall be badgered 
to death by their complaints and im- 
portunities. The scheme must be 
tried, and may succeed. 

The scheme was tried and failed. 
It failed because a party arose, de- 
termined to expose it,—the party of 
Free-traders at Manchester, the Anti- 
Corn-law League. They, indeed, ex- 

sed the sham of their so-called 

riends. They repealed the Corn- 
law, but have made irreconcilable 
enemies of the men whose deceptive 
schemes they frustrated. 

Great pains had been taken to 
make the manufacturing classes un- 
derstand the question at issue, and 
also to persuade them that the 
truth was on the side of the free- 
trade argument. No sooner was the 
Whig scheme of a fixed duty of eight 
shillings propounded, than a shower 
of pamphlets and torrents of speeches 
were poured forth against the so- 
called ministerial fraud. The line 
between the doctrine of Protection 
and Free-trade was drawn clearly 
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and broadly; and a determination 
was come to by the Free-traders which 
at once frustrated the whole minis- 
terial plan, and that was, to accept 
of nothing short of total repeal. Now 
total repeal was as distasteful to the 
Whigs as to the Protectionists; and 
why? Not because they desired an 
eight-shilling duty as a means of re~ 
venue, but because they desired some 
protection. They proposed to alter 
the sliding-scale, not because they 
were opposed to protection, but be- 
cause they needed some device by 
which to continue their wretched 
ministerial existence. The leaders of 
the Manchester Association at once 
denounced this scheme as a sham, 
which it assuredly was, and declared 
that the Whigs were more dangerous 
enemies than the Protectionists them- 
selves, coming as they did in the guise 
of friends. The result is well known: 
Lord John Russell’s eight~shilling 
duty was treated with contempt b 
all parties. Sir Robert Peel wit 
his triumphant friends succeeded to 
office, and before a year was over 
virtual repeal of the Corn-laws fol- 
lowed. Sir Robert retired, and the 
Whigs again returned, holding place 
with discredit, content to enjoy the 
profits thereof, even though they be 
attended by a total loss of considera- 
tion, and a continued humiliation 
that must render wretched every 
high-spirited man among them. 

But turning to the Protectionists, 
what do we see? The elements of a 
great party lying scattered in confu- 
sion, and utter prostration the result. 
To the unfortunate circumstances 
which have brought about this la- 
mentable annihilation of a powerful 
party we need not now allude. But 
we may suggest a course of conduct 
which, perhaps, some may deem wor- 
thy of regard; the object being to 
give a political and active existence 
to a body of men who, at the present 
moment, are most aptly typified by a 
rope of sand—every individual is se- 
ae from every other, and is 

imself without strength or consider- 
ation. Union is all that is needed; 
and to create union, some definite 
principle is required. 

The tendency of the time is to try 
new systems. If the experiments are 
made not wildly, nor by a small and 
furious minority, as in Paris, but by 
the natural leaders of the nation in 
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obedience to the general feeling of the 
people, no harm is likely to result, 
and the experiments themselves will 
have a fair trial. Among the new 
systems which are growing into 
favour, that of Free-trade is one. 
We say growing, because hitherto 
that system has not been favour- 
ably received by the majority of the 
labouring classes. In proof, we have 
only to mention the fact, that the whole 
of the Anti-corn-law agitation was car- 
ried on in meetings to which the work- 
ing-classes were not admitted. The 
workmen in the great manufactur- 
ing towns looked, and do look, with 
great suspicion, upon every proposal 
that comes from their employers; and 
just at the time when the masters 
were seeking for free trade in corn, 
the work-people were as eagerly de- 
manding the'six points of the Charter. 
To universal suffrage the capitalists 
of the north have not given in their 
approval. This dread of the work- 
ing-men caused a counter-suspicion 
to arise in the minds of the labourers. 
You say, they were and are accus- 
tomed to reply to the masters, who 
ask them to give their aid in support 
of free trade—‘ You say that you are 
anxious for this free trade, because it 
will benefit us. We answer you by 
saying, Give us political power ; give 
us a voice in the election of represen- 
tatives, and we will at once give you 
free trade. If you refuse to aid us, 
we are not willing to aid you. And 
the truth is, the great body of the 
working-classes took no part in that 
which was in fact a middle-class 
movement. Of late, however, events 
abroad and at home have served to 
remove the obstacles which had 
hitherto prevented a junction of the 
middle and working-classes. The 
object of both is said to be a reform 
in parliament; and the leaders of 
the Anti-corn-law movement are 
foremost in this new scheme for unit- 
ing the middle and working-classes. 
If this union become real and hearty, 
the Radical party will be the second 
great political section of the State, 
and the Whigs will be forced either 
into their ranks or ours. 

But the doctrine of free trade, as 
opposed to that of protection, is at 
this moment only applied to that 
large interest in the State known as 
the Agricultural interest: but to be 
properly tried it should be applied 
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universally. The Protectionist party 
having been forced to yield on the 
great question of the Corn-laws, 
ought no longer to continue their 
opposition, and strive to maintain 
the remnants of protection which 
yet exist. Ifthe doctrine of free 
trade be true, the more completely 
it is applied, the better; if it be 
false, a universal application will the 
more effectively bring out the error. 
The whole of our manufactures, for 
example, should at once be subject 
to the ordeal of foreign competition. 
The ship-builder, the ship-owner, 
the sailor, the weaver, the workers in 
iron and clay—every body, in short, 
ought to have the advantage and be 
subject to the trial implied in the 
rule of ‘buying in the cheapest, 
selling in the dearest market.’ Pro- 
tection is just only when reciprocal. 
If I, in growing corn, am protected 
from foreign competition, I cannot 
complain’ if the woollen or cotton or 
iron manufacturer asks for the same 
advantage ; neither can he, when I, 
the corn-grower, am compelled to 
relinquish my former protection, re- 
fuse to permit me to buy my cotton 
and woollen and iron goods in what 
market best suits me. The theory 
of protection being given up in this 
most important instance, falls at once 
and entirely. The complicated sys- 
tem depends upon its entireness. The 
great political advantages which have 
been supposed to flow from the doc- 
trine, flow only whenit is consistently 
applied. The great political benefit 
has been thought to arise from the 
complete sufficiency of the national 
labourand skill and capital for itself— 
in the independence of the nation, as 
regards other nations, for the supply 
of all that our necessities require. 
But when in the great article of food 
we are ready to sacrifice this inde- 
pendence, we need not fear in any 
other instance to make a similar 
sacrifice. So in the case of our 
shipping — protection was not pro- 
pounded simply as an economical 
rinciple. ur forefathers who 
ramed the celebrated Navigation 
Act, and those who, to maintain it, 
lost a world in the present United 
States, did not suppose that a mere 
money advantage was to be derived 
from the restrictions which it im- 
posed. They thought, that for the 
safety of England a mighty navy 
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was needed, and that this could only 
be attained by means of native sea- 
men, who required protection to be 
reared in the numbers requisite for 
our commercial and military marine. 
This last assumption is now denied 
by the free-trade statesmen. They 
assert that our seamen would be as 
numerous, and consequently our 
navy as well supplied, by a mercan- 
tile marine unfettered, as by one 
subject to our present restrictions. 
They therefore demand an alteration 
of the whole system under which 
England has been governed since the 
time of Cromwell. We can well 
understand, that this demand should 
startle those who have always be- 
lieved that all our greatness as a 
people has in fact rested upon this 
system, as one of the chief founda- 
tions of a great and complicated 
structure. Yet we must still bear in 
mind, that no effort will prevent a 
trial of this new doctrine, and we are 
anxious that our strength should not 
be spent in unavailing resistance, 
and that the new theory should be 
completely tried. They who propose 
and they who heedlessly adopt this 
theory, ought to be made to under- 
stand the whole force of their own 
argument. They should be made to 
perceive, what they in reality endea- 
vour to subvert. And this can only 
be done by a systematic admission of 
the new theory and all its practical 
consequences. 

The old system of protection, 
however much decried, was not a 
narrow, partial, and incomplete one. 
The legislature of this country, 
under the guidance of great and 
what were once deemed enlightened 
statesmen, steadily, consistently main- 
tained its doctrines, and extended its 
application to all parts of our exten- 
sive dominions. ‘The whole ancient 
colonial system is only a part of this 
great scheme, which daring, and as 
we believe uninstructed innovators, 
now seek to overthrow. The leaders 
in parliament have yielded to the 
demands made by angry, violent de- 
claimers out of doors, and the nation 
is allowing the ancient system to be 
overturned, without at all under- 
standing what will really follow the 
new doctrines which govern our 
present commercial legislation. 

Of the questions now before par- 
liament which refer to our com- 
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merce, the most important are those 
relating to the Sugar-trade and to 
the Navigation-laws. The one sub- 
jects while it interests the metropo- 
is, meaning thereby Great Britain 
and Ireland, also interests the whole 
of our sugar-producing territories, 
and these form a very large section 
of our whole colonial empire. The 
other question affects not merely one 

rt of the empire, but every part of 
it; and if a change is made therein, 
we ought to be prepared for the 
extent of the great change proposed. 
A brief explanation of these two 
subjects will shew how connected 
and extensive was the ancient sys- 
tem, how every part of it was bound 
up, and interwoven with, every 
other, and how impossible it is to 
touch one part without producing a 
universal effect, and rendering neces- 
sary a general and complete revo- 
lution. 

Let us first, in this point of view, 
consider the Sugar question. 

England sent out certain of her 
people to take possession of outlying 
territories in the West. These people 
retained the character of English sub- 
jects, and their proceedings were go- 
verned by the English parliament, 
and regulated, checked, and circum- 
scribed with the intent of promoting 
English interests. They were not 
permitted to trade with other nations, 
and were made peculiarly amenable 
to the provisions of our navigation 
code. ‘The West Indies feel these 
restrictions severely. They are close 
to the continent of America. The 
natural trade of these islands would 
be with the United States; but this 
trade has been prevented flowing into 
this, which we term its natural chan- 
nel, and has been forcibly brought to 
England. In return, however, Eng- 
land said, We will make you our ex- 
clusive suppliers of sugar. All other 
nations who can produce it shall be 
subject to a duty on its importation, 
which will amount to a protective 
duty. We shall thus forward our 
own interests as respects our marine, 
and make a sacrifice for that benefit, 
by paying — for the sugar we 
use than we should do were the trade 
open. While the restrictions and ad- 
vantages were thus reciprocal, the 
system at least was just. But the 
moment that one half of the old sys- 
tem is changed, the remainder be- 
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comes a gross injustice. For example, 
if we determine to have a free trade in 
sugar (to say nothing of the element 
of injustice resulting from our legis- 
jation on slavery), all the restrictions 
which then remain upon West Indian 
trade are violations of every principle 
of fairness and honesty. We hope, 
therefore, that every man who seeks 
for free trade in sugar is prepared at 
the same time to throw open the 
ports of the West Indies to the world 
at large, and to allowthe West Indian 
the whole benefit of the rule of ‘ buy- 
ing in the cheapest, selling in the 
dearest market.’ Our colonial domi- 
nion will then be a thing wholly 
different in its nature from tbat 
which it is at present. That which 
is just and necessary as regards the 
West Indies, is just and necessary 
also as regards the East, and Canada 
and the whole of British North Ame- 
rica, Australasia, and the Cape of Good 
Hope; in fact, of all our colonies and 
— possessions. ‘They cease, in 
truth, to be colonies in the old accept- 
ation of the term, and England can 
derive one only benefit from them, 
by retaining her dominion over them. 
She will be able to prevent any adop- 
tion by them of a restrictive commer- 
cial policy. She will have free ac- 
cess to her colonial ports, and her 
manufactures will not be subject to 
any exclusive tax, or in fact to any 
tax not sanctioned by herself. But 
she will have to meet the most com- 
plete competition in every branch of 
commerce. Her fabrics, her ships, 
her capital in every shape, will have 
to meet foreign fabrics, ships, and 
capital on terms of perfect equality ; 
and if the doctrine of free trade be 
fair and true as regards corn in Eng- 
land, this large consequence from it 
is also true. Our colonial empire 
goes to the ground—for who can say 
that Canada, trading with the United 
States as she pleases for all her cot- 
ton, woollen, iron; with France direct 
for her wines; with the Brazils for 
her sugar and her rum; who will 
say that Canada is English? True, 
she may be just as profitable to us as 
at present. But if there be any use 
in the possession of colonies, such as 
we have hitherto held, we shall have 
them no longer ; and again and again 
we must warn all who are the advo- 
cates of a free trade, that this is the 
fair and necessary deduction from 
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the new theory which has found sup- 
porters in the leaders of both the 
great parties of the State. There are 
persons, indeed, who will accept the 
consequence we have here set forth 
without shrinking—who, so far from 
lamenting over this result, will openl 
avow that such is the very end of all 
their present endeavours ; that the 
description we have given of the con- 
dition of our present colonies under 
this new legislation, is precisely that 
which they desire to see. With these 
hardy, unflinching reasoners, we have 
no quarrel -- we understand them— 
differ, indeed, from their opinions, 
but admire their honest, open speak- 
ing. But we are curious to know 
whether such a result is contemplated 
by Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
Russell; and if not, how do they 
draw the line? and how can they 
deny the consequences we have de- 
scribed as that which is the fair 
deduction from the celebrated rule 
laid down by Sir Robert Peel him- 
self, of ‘ buying in the cheapest, sell- 
ing in the dearest market. He at 
least must have seen that this axiom 
destroyed with one blow our whole 
ancient colonial system, and brought 
as a necessary result the utter anni- 
hilation of our old and dearly main- 
tained Navigation-law. But the die 
is cast, and we must stand the hazard 
of the throw; and all that remains 
for truly Conservative statesmen is 
at once to accept the new doctrine 
as a triumphant, though erroneous, 
creed ; and by insisting upon its being 
consistently applied, to lessen its mis- 
chievous effects. This statement may 
at first appear a paradox, but upon 
reflection, we think, will be found ac- 
curate. Uncertainty is the greatest 
evil which can visit the commerce of 
any country. A long-protracted 
period of transition is but a prolonga- 
tion of misery. Half free trade, if 
such a thing can be, is worse than 
the complete application of the prin- 
ciple. 

We have an equally striking illus- 
tration of the complex, and intricate, 
and connected nature of our ancient 
system, in the Navigation-laws, as 
in the instance of the Sugar-duties, 
which we have here discussed. That, 
we have seen, was but a part of the 
old and vast colonial scheme devised 
by our forefathers. This is connected 
not only with our colonial system, 
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but vitally affects our whole great- 
ness as a nation. 

Our vast territories in North Ame- 
rica produce timber as their chief 
article of traffic. ‘To this timber we 
have afforded protection, though it 
be dearer than, and inferior to, the 
timber of the north of Europe. This 
protection has been afforded as a 
countervailing advantage to the re- 
strictions imposed upon the foreign 
trade of those colonies. But this 
costly timber enhances the price of 
our ships, and renders competition 
with foreigners difficult, if not im- 
possible. The advantages supposed 
to flow to the shipping interest from 
the restrictions imposed by the Navi- 
gation Act, are given to balance the 
evil created by the increased cost of 
produstion. The last and real sa- 
crifice is made by the consumer of 
all sea-borne goods, in the higher 
price required for them ; and this sa- 
crifice is made, or rather has been 
made, because of the political advan- 
tage which it was believed the nation 
derived from thus fostering her ma- 
rine and maintaining her colonial 
wee. So soon, however, as you 
change these laws, and throw open our 
shipping trade to foreign competi- 
tion, they who are interested will 
say, and say justly, Free us at the 
same time from all the restrictions 
hitherto placed upon us in the buy- 
ing of material. Let us buy also in the 
cheapest market ; let us obtain where 
we list our timber, and iron, and 
hemp, and flax. If this be conceded, 
then comes the Canadian, and he 
says, But J also require the same jus- 
tice. My timber is now open to com- 
petition — let me buy in the cheapest 
market. I desire to have my tea 
from the United States: Massuchu- 
setts has cheap woollens and cottons 
at my very door, and there I must be 
permitted to buy. If I find all the 
world competing with me in the 
Thames, I must have all the world 
competing for me in the St. Law- 
rence. And who can say that such 
a request is not fair and reasonable ? 
Has not the landed proprietor also a 
strong case against you, who have 
adopted a new doctrine only by 
halves, and do wholesale injustice 
with the show of wonderful philan- 
thropy? You have determined to 
have free trade in corn, but you have 
not determined to give the English 
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corn-grower fair play. To maintain 
the premises necessary for agricultu- 
ral operations in a climate like ours, 
an enormous outlay of capital is ne- 
cessary. ‘The landlord is compelled 
to buy dear and bad Canadian timber, 
and this he did cheerfully, so long 
as he saw the system of protection 
fairly maintained—so long as he be- 
lieved this to be a sacrifice made by 
him in support of a great scheme of 
national policy —a policy which had 
for its end the commercial indepen- 
dence, and internal strength, and 
greatness of the nation. But when 
he finds this system given up,—when 
he is told that common sense, and 
even common honesty, require that 
the consumer of corn should be al- 
lowed to buy in the cheapest market, 
he very naturally bethinks himself 
of his own condition, his own wants, 
his own expenditure; and he says, 
If this be the true doctrine, if our 
forefathers were really in error, and 
the old connected system of reciprocal 
protection be a fallacy, let me also 
benefit by the newly-discovered 
theory. My barns want repair; of 
my farm-houses, some need to be re- 
built, some to be repaired ; my exten- 
sive farm-buildings are all in the same 
state, and I shall endeavour to find 
the cheapest market in which to pro- 
cure the necessary materials. We 
are told, every day, to make in agri- 
culture a scientific application of cap- 
ital and labour; but for this end 
costly machinery is needed. I must 
speak to the manufacturer of these, 
and ascertain whether all his raw 
material is also obtained in the cheap- 
est market. Formerly, indeed, I used 
to think of our colonies and our colo- 
nial system, our navy aud the pro- 
tection of our shipping trade: but 
now that all these things are exploded 
fallacies, I must endeavour to get 
every thing as cheaply as I can, look- 
ing to no other matter, thinking of 
nothing beside. 

In this argumentation we can de- 
tect no flaw; and how Sir Robert 
Peel, or any body else, could refuse 
the request made by the landed in- 
terest for a real, in place of a sham, 
free trade, is what we cannot under- 
stand. 

When Lord John Russell left his 
legacy of mischief, when he shot his 
Parthian arrow in his flight of 1842, 
did he contemplate all these conse- 
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quences of that most disingenuous 

roceeding? But the mischief he 
eft in embryo has come forth a 

iant—it is daily waxing greater. 

he whole system of our ancient 
policy has received its death-blow; 
and if disaster follow, let mankind 
remember for what ends, and by 
what hands, that deadly blow was 
aimed. In the mean time, it is our 
duty to prepare ourselves to act in 
the novel circumstances of our al- 
tered condition. It is unmanly, it is 
unwise, to keep our eyes fixed upon 
the past, indulging at the same time 
in useless regrets. Whatever of sor- 
row we may feel, despair need not 
enter our hearts. We are still the 
same great people which has spread 
its fame, its language, and its power, 
over the globe. The same bold spirit 
which created a mighty nation in the 
West, and acquired an empire of 
almost fabulous extent in the East— 
which now amidst the hurly-burly 
of the world in arms, and whilst 
thrones are falling and nations are 
convulsed enables us in peace, and 
with a calm dignity, to pursue our 
steady course ; that same spirit will 
bear us through all the trials of the 
coming time. But let the great Con- 
servative party, the natural leaders 
of this great nation, bear in mind, 
that a new era has really com- 
menced; that the old rule which 
bade us 


Stare in antiquas vias 


is no longer safe or even practicable. 
Just as the old feudal spirit and sys- 
tem had its reign, did its work, and 
came to its end, so that system of 
protection, which so long swayed our 
councils, guided our statesmen, and 
maintained us as a people, has also 
arrived at its consummation. The 
people of England have now an- 
other struggle before them for which 
they may hope to win as many, 
and as brilliant victories, as those 
which have shed a glory upon 
the past. We come to our task more 
amply provided with knowledge, 
power, and wealth, than at any time 
of our national existence. We are 
at peace with the world, secure from 
external and internal danger, and 
wanting only that the wise, the good, 
and the powerful, should, as hereto- 
fore, frankly adapt themselves to the 
present time, accept and sincerely 
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adopt its ideas and feelings, and, with- 
out any lingering regrets or idle re- 
membrances, place themselves at the 
head, and be our leaders, in the 
arduous struggle of competition 
through which an imperious neces- 
= compels us to pass. 

t is because we believe that this 
struggle is inevitable that we under- 
took the task, now accomplished, of 
describing and proving the hollow 
insincerity of a who always 
aspire to lead, and, in fact, often have 
led the people of this country. No 
one who contemplates the present 
condition of the whole European 
world, and speculates upon the pro- 
bable future, but must view with 
anxiety at least the fate of all the 
nations which compose it. That 
many new elements of danger have 
arisen among us no one can doubt. 
We have gained, indeed, great power 
—a wonderful mastery over nature. 
The forces of mankind are multi- 
plied to an almost indefinite extent; 
the means of doing good and evil are 
placed fearfully within our grasp. 
But mankind, in its new condition, 
appears to us (like that newly-dis- 
covered means of transit, the locomo- 
tive steam-engine) a thing of fearful 
capacities. If wisely and carefully 
conducted, the cause of unexampled, 
unhoped-for, comfort and advantage ; 
but liable, in unskilful or unprin- 
cipled hands, to terrible disasters, 
and to be made the cause of dreadful 
misery and destruction. Under wise 
guidance adding almost miraculously 
to the ease and enjoyment of life; 
but endowed with powers of evil 
commensurate almost with its means 
of good ; and, above all, subject to be 
most easily, and most fatally misled. 
How many nations, at this moment, 
resemble a steam-engine driven by a 
drunken engineer! At every mo- 
ment we expect to hear the crash, 
and behold the horrors of its terrible 
powers mischievously directed. Aid 
cannot be afforded, and escape seems 
impossible. While such is the con- 
dition of many a people, 
that of our own is naturally a sub- 
ject of grave anxiety. Not, indeed, 
that we ever participated in the 
idle fears expressed by some per- 
sons of late; or believed that 
the ranting fools of John Street 
represented the feeling of the labour- 
ing classes amongst us. The danger 
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we think of is widely different: the 
source whence it may spring is not 
placed among the lowly, but the 
great. So long as the rich, the 
powerful, and the instructed of our 
people are honest, and pan pos- 
sessed of kind sympathies and cou- 
rage, we believe they will retain the 
respect of the nation at large, and 
that the real intelligence of the king- 
dom will predominate in its councils. 
But there is a danger that the respect 
of the people may be lost by those 
who ought to be their guides. In 
these times, men are not wanting 
who are ready to excite discontent, 
to set the poor against the rich, and 
to make the lowly believe that the 
powerful are dishonest, cruel, and 
worthless. When there is any 
ground for such charges, danger 
exists. Louis Philippe did not fell 
because of the direct oppression of 
his rule; the profound immorality, 
the unblushing corruption, of the 
upper classes was the cause of his 
downfall. He had so thoroughly 
corrupted all persons who then par- 
ticipated in political power, and the 
instances of remarkable guilt had 
become so prevalent,—guilt private 
and political,—that the mass of the 
pulation separated themselves in 
orror from the rich, and rose 
against the Orleans dynasty as 
against a moral pestilence. ir by 
any fatal misfortune a tithe of this 
corruption was believed to exist 
among us, the reign of order would 
not last a day. Our rulers would at 
once be driven from the helm, and 
chance would determine into whose 
hands it mightcome. Unfortunately 
events have occurred among us, not, 
indeed, indicative of corruption, but 
still of a more lax morality than 
the public generally are prepared to 
suffer. In private life, spite of all 
the lamentations over our fallen con- 
dition, a higher standard of moralit 
is daily being raised; and hig 
honour and scrupulous faith are 
required in all those public men who 
aspire to govern. The popular de- 
magogue is often known to be of an 
indifferent private character—he may 
be a spendthrift, or worse—and yet, 
in his yocation of what is called a 
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patriot, he may be tolerated, and 
may be applaudel by the mob, and 
thought useful by many. But no 
one dreams of such a man ever 
having a share in the government. 
Corruption, then, in high places we 
do not see, and have no reason to 
fear. But the road to evil is one of 
an easy descent. It leads by imper- 
ceptible degrees to its lower and 
terrible depths ; and a man has gone 
a great way in the downward path 
who has lost all sincerity, and whose 
political life is one continuous sham. 
There is, unfortunately, a great ten- 
dency amongst us to a cold, con- 
temptuous selfishness —the offspring 
usually of knowledge unattended 
with the early teaching of our great 
duties towards each other. If a 
child born to wealth is made a 
master of worldly knowledge, if his 
intellect is sharpened, and all his 
generous sentiments left to take care 
of themselves, he quickly becomes 
what the French term égoiste. He 
laughs at every thing approaching 
to enthusiasm, and openly avows 
contempt for every consideration of 
a large and generous nature. He 
indulges in 
A sarcastic levity of tongue, 


and pays homage only to that sort 
of ability which enables a man to 
win the means of selfish gratification. 
Profligate aristocracies are fruitful 
of such characters. Irresponsible 
wealth always tends to produce 
them; and in all communities in 
which a powerful aristocracy exists, 
the best friends of that aristocracy 
will endeavour to keep always before 
them a high standard of morality— 
a constant feeling of duties to be per- 
formed in consequence of their supe- 
rior position, and of direct responsi- 
bility to the nation of which they 
form a part. This severe but real 
friend will signalise every deviation 
by any of them from the most 
upright and scrupulous public mo- 
rality with untiring industry, and 
visit every offender against the rules 
of this exalted code of duty with 
unmitigated scorn and indignation. 
In this spirit, and with this view, the 
above remarks have been written. 
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NGLISH politics no longer present 

that utter stagnation “which has 

characterised them: since the outbreak 

of democracy on the Continent. Mi- 

nisters have, to a very limited extent, 


acknowledged the responsibilities of 


their position; so far, at least, as to 
admit themselves cognizant of facts 
which, though ignored by them, were 


the common talk of all classes of 


the people. Still they have shewn 
themselves unable to comprehend 
the real position of affairs, and the 
actual state of opinion in this coun- 
try. They seem to be filled with 
false ideas of their own popularity, 
and altogether to mistake the cha- 
racter of support which they receive, 
chiefly because those who would 
otherwise be their competitors for 
power cannot agree on the principles 
or conditions of united action. 

The future reader of contemporary 
history, if he should glance at the 
position of England in the eventful 
year 1848, will be utterly unable to 
account for the conduct of the Go- 
vernment and the Legislature. He 
will remember that the first French 
Revolution was vehemently support- 
ed by the Whigs, even during its 
most terrible period; and that the 
Tories took advantage of the alarm 
which it created to cement their 
power, and fix themselves, for many 
years, in the government of the 
country. In the case of the Revo- 
lution of 1848, followed, as it has 
been, by a movement throughout 
the European world far more im- 
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portant in its probable results than 
any which sprang from the first Re- 
volution, he sees the Whigs in the 
possession of the government, and 
fully able to carry out any measures 
of a reformatory character which 
might be demanded by the necessities 
of the country or the general opinion 
of the people. A policy of antici- 
pation, he would see, would, on their 
part, preserve England from even 
the apprehension of agitation, much 
less of political convulsion. In the 
distressed condition of the people, 
aggravated by the onerous taxes 
required for an enormous expendi- 
ture, he would see reason enough for 
prompt and resolute action. In the 
distant sounds of agitation, advancing 
from different quarters, he would 
see reasons of policy for an advance 
in legislation, even were it not dic- 
tated by a sense of Justice. But, 
amidst all these exciting influences, 
he would behold the Whig ministers 
as cold and apathetic to the wants 
of the nation as they had ever 
charged their political enemies with 
being. He would even see in the 
former champions of almost unli- 
mited reform a disposition ostenta- 
tiously to assert the principle of 
finality, and insultingly to refuse 
even a consideration of the question 
of reform. 

The Conservative gentlemen, on 
the other hand, who sit on the Oppo- 
sition benches, ‘shew a disposition to 
occupy the ground former ly held by 
the Whigs. While the latter have 
been bidding for the support of the 
Church and the country gentlemen, 
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the former are openly coquetting with 
the manufacturing interests and the 
Radicals. It results from this, that 
those who are anxious ‘for a change, 
not so much in the institutions of the 
country as in some branches of their 
administration, look rather to the 
leading members of the late adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Peel for a 
sanction to their views, while all 
those who are desirous of keeping 
things as they are, and of stopping 
inquiry into abuses, are disposed to 
favour the Whigs. 

The Public Health Billi has dragged 
itself slowly through the House of 
Commons. It strongly illustrates 
some of the worst features in our 
legislative system. The necessity 
for comprehensive measures of sani- 
tary reform was loudly proclaimed 
many years ago by those who had a 

roper regard for the welfare of the 
ower classes. It is now some four 
years since that general conviction 
was accepted by the legislature. 
Attempts have since been made to 
supply the want; but there were 
two radical errors in the bills brought 
forward. The first was that the 
city of London was specially exempt- 
ed from reform, for no other osten- 
sible reason than that the seat of the 
prime minister would have been en- 
dangered by the hostility of the 
citizens; the other was, that the 
temptation to supply the Govern- 
ment with a new source of almost 
unlimited patronage was too strong 
for official virtue to resist. To these 
two causes must be attributed a delay 
in the passing of the bill now before 
‘eam disgraceful to the legis- 
ature. The Government have failed 
to acquire from their measure the 
éclat to which they were fairly enti- 
tled, and all the various evils which 
the measure was originally designed 
to remedy have gone on multiplying 
in their noxious influence. 

The Government have redeemed 
one pledge they gave on taking office, 
by proposing a repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws. In this respect their 
policy is opposed to that of their 
allies of the landed interest. From 
the late period, however, at which 
the initiatory proceedings have been 
commenced, there is good reason to 
suspect that the proposed repeal will 
not take place this session. Thus, 
the political character of the Go- 
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vernment would be saved with their 
quondam supporters, while they 
would curry reer with their pre- 
sent friends. 

Another measure, to which the Go- 
vernment have lent their hearty 
support, is a bill for extending the 
time for the payment of those rates 
which are required as part of the 
electoral qualification. This removes 
one of those obstructions to the exer- 
cise of the franchise which were so 
loudly complained of in the Reform 
Bill. Had this step been taken a 
few months ago, it would have been 
regarded by the poorer class of 
electors as a great boon, and as a 
sign that the Government were pre- 
pared to make all reasonable conces- 
sions to the popular demands. But 
coming when it did, it was regarded 
by them as being very suspicious. 

The suspicion entertained of the 
motives of the Whigs by the work- 
ing-classes and the lower grade of 
middle-class voters arises from the 
fact, that vigorous agitations have 
commenced during the last month, 
in various quarters, in favour of ex- 
tension of the suffrage, with some 
additional relaxations of the existing 
representative system. Besides the 
two sections of Chartists, there is 
also an agitation by a society called 
the People’s League, and another 
more formidable association, headed 
by Messrs. Hume and Cobden, and 
supported by a very large section of 
the House of Commons. ‘The ob- 
jects aimed at by each of these asso- 
ciations are different from those of 
the others. But they all agree in 
demanding a considerable extension 
of the suffrage. Sympathy in the 
same direction has spread to a consi- 
derable extent amongst portions of the 
upper classes; and there is reason to 
suppose that there are among the 
Conservatives, in either house, leaders 
who would head such a movement 
when it ripened. Mr. Hume had 
announced for the 23d ult. a motion 
embodying a demand for extension 
of the suffrage; but it could not 
come on, and Lord John Russell 
seized the occasion to declare his 
belief that the working-classes of 
England did not desire such changes. 
The noble lord appeared to be of 
opinion that an extension of the 
time for paying the rates was all 
that they required. 
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This new finality declaration by 
the Whig premier has been the 
signal for a still more vigorous agi- 
tation on behalf of extension of the 
suffrage. It has had the effect of 
uniting on a common ground, ob- 
tained by mutual concession, dif- 
ferent sections of agitators, who were 
before so divided in opinion as vir- 
tually to neutralise each other. Like 
the celebrated declaration of the 
Duke of Wellington against Reform, 
though in a modified degree, this 
unnecessary speech of Lord John 
Russell has supplied a stimulus, and 
a rallying cry. If Lord John Rus- 
sell was so satisfied of the apathy of 
the working-classes, he might, with 
prudence and perfect safety, have 
abstained from making his observa- 
tion. It is too much in accordance 
with the practice, of late years, of 
our statesmen, who, for political or 
party reasons, irritate the public 
mind by proclaiming the dogmata 
of power, giving occasion for unne- 
cessary and, in some respects, un- 
constitutional agitations, to which at 
last, when they reach an artificial 
height, which bears the semblance of 
unanimity in public feelings they 
are compelled to bend in degrading 
concession. That such an agitation 
is in contemplation by daring and 
influential men, well used to the 
pursuit, and well provided with the 
means, is now beyond a doubt. 
There is reason to believe, that 
amongst the middle classes there is 
growing up a very strong sympathy 
for the objects of such an agitation. 
Lord John Russell appears to have 
underestimated the state of public 
feeling amongst those classes, most 
deeply imbued with loyalty to the 
constitution, on two points. In the 
first place, the disclosures recently 
made of the extent to which bribery 
and corruption, of every degree of 
low infamy, are carried in elections 
of representatives, more especially 
of boroughs, have produced in the 
minds of thinking men of all political 
opinions a profound mistrust, and 
evencontempt, of the present House of 
Commons. The cases in which elec- 
tion committees have specifically sig- 
nalised these corrupt practices would 
not alone have been sufficient to 
produce this feeling. Had the Go- 
vernment, instead of giving support 
to the bill introduced by Sir Schn 
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Hanmer, providing a general re- 
medy—had they, rather, thrown the 
weight of their influence into the 
demand for a special investigation of 
each case, the public would have felt 
confidence in the purity of their in- 
tentions. But their ambiguous hesi- 
tation to investigate, coupled with 
the premier’s obtrusive defiance of 
the demand for extension of the 
suffrage, has generated a vague desire 
for change, upon the principle that 
scarcely any thing could be worse 
than a House of Commons con- 
stituted like the present. For the 
cases which have been pilloried by 
election committees are, with too 
much reason, believed to be but 
samples of a wide-spread evil. 

In all these things we see the 
elements of a new and extensive 
agitation. It is the evil of all such 
movements that their promoters can- 
not control them beyond a certain 
point. To agitate for a reasonable 
extension of the suffrage, and for a 
more equitable adjustment of the 
taxation and expenditure of the 
country, is perfectly legitimate. Any 
Conservative might, on the true 
principles of Conservatism, sanction 
such a movement. But the passions 
of men become excited in the contest. 
The example of foreign nations then 
becomes dangerous; and Chartism 
itself, which is now, politically speak- 
ing, scarcely within the game, would 
then become really formidable. A 
remarkable incident characterised the 
last month. The melancholy suicide 
of a gentleman who represented 
York caused an election for that 
city. A Whig gentleman (Mr. Mil- 
ner) was opposed by a Chartist 
named Vincent, a man of some abi- 
lity, who is engaged, we are told, 
with Joseph Sturge and the section 
of agitators called the ‘Complete 
Suffrage’ party. The contest was 
conducted with fairness, and it is 
just to suppose, that if any organised 
influence was used, it would be more 
at the command of a wealthy part 
like the Whigs at York, than avail- 
able for the Chartist candidate. The 
result was somewhat surprising. The 
ane at the end of the first hour 
gave the Chartist a majority, which, 
of course, he could not keep through- 
out the day; but at the close of the 
poll, the numbers polled by the 
Chartist gave him nearly nine hun- 
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dred votes against fifteen hundred 

and odd votes for the Whig. This, 

be it remembered, was in a cathedral 
city, the metropolis of the most im- 
portant county in England. With- 
out wishing to attach too much 
importance to an isolated fact, it is 
impossible for us to overlook the 
importance of this link of the chain. 
Lord John Russell would seem alto- 
gether to have forgotten how im- 
portant similar events have proved 
themselves at those rare periods, 
when the public mind becomes pro- 
foundly stirred, and the national 
will becomes nerved to springs from 
which in ordinary times it would 
shrink. 

Lord John Russell spoke of the 
people being anxious rather for 
steady progress in reform than for 
extension of the suffrage. No doubt 
they are. But where are those 
measures of progress? Not a single 
step has been taken by ministers in 
that direction. Yet the month of 
May is the turning-point of the 
session. Ministers have not even 
announced a programme; yet there 
is scope enough. A grand plan 
might be shadowed out by which 
the aristocracy might at once take 
upon themselves the just and equi- 
table solution of all our difficulties. 
A hint, not to be mistaken, has been 
given from a most unexpected 

uarter. Prince Albert has stepped 
orth from the comparative privacy 
of his position, and has taken occa- 
sion to exhibit, in the most signal 
way, his sympathy for the labouring 
poor. Personages so situated cannot 
effect much in practice. Their 
sphere is that of example. But 

™ surely, with so distinguished an au- 
thority to crown the movement, it is 
time for the ministry to construct 
some scheme which shall satisfy the 
craving of the public mind, not for 
wild change in our institutions, but 
for the consummation of that practi- 
cal good which their political perfec- 
tion entitles them to expect from us. 

Since we last wrote, ministers have 
not vouchsafed to the special-consta- 
ble —_ the reascas why they were 
frightened out of their wits on the 
10th of April. The Chartist mob, 
by which London was to have been 
pillaged, proves to have been a cra- 
ven mob: nothing has ever been 
seen or heard of it, either before, on, 
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or since that memorable day. 
ridiculous Chartist Convention has, 
in the words of a witty contempo- 
rary, abolished itself, and a large 
portion of the most influential of the 
working-classes have joined the mid- 
dle-classes in their agitation for ex- 


The 


tension of the suffrage. Ministers 
have been equally successful in their 
crusade inst French moustaches. 
Like the Chartist mob, the French Re- 
publican propagandists have appeared 
not; but ministers nevertheless have 
obtained their Alien Bill. They have 
not been so successful in another 
measure to which the premier was 
in a@ manner personally pledged. 
They succeeded in passing the Jews’ 
Enfranchisement Bill through the 
House of Commons ; but after a long, 
and, in some respects, brilliant de- 
bate in the House of Lords, it was 
rejected on the second reading by a 
majority of 35, being more than half 
the majority which in the Lower 
House had decided in favour of the 
measure. 


IRELAND : ADVANCE OF TREASON, AND 
DEFEAT OF THE LAW. 


Each day’s intelligence from Ire- 
land has confirmed the view we took 
of the situation there, at a time when 
we stood almost alone in that view. 
The advance of treason has been so 
rapid as to defy, up to a certain 
point, both the Law and the Govern- 
ment. If we were to calculate the 
future from the progress of events 
since Mr. Mitchel first published his 
treasonable newspaper, we should be 
filled with the most dire forebodings. 

Early in the month an event 
occurred which was received in Eng- 
land with premature exultation. The 
triumvirate of traitors — Mitchel, 
O’Brien, and Meagher—went down 
to Limerick to hold a preconcerted 
meeting. This city, owing to the 
personal popularity of Mr. O’Brien, 
as well as to some historical traditions 
and hereditary anti-English hatreds, 
was considered to be the stronghold 
of the ultra- Repeal party. The 
soirée in question was very nume- 
rously attended, and there was every 
reason to sup that it would go 
off with the doubtful éclat of other 


similar meetings. But the proceed- 

ings had scarcely commenced when a 

mob, instigated by the rival section 
3c 
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of Repealers, made a violent, and, to 
all seeming, a murderous assault upon 
the party. A disgraceful riot en- 
sued. Mr. Smith O’Brien was se- 
riously maltreated in his attempt to 
escape; and Mitchel and Meagher 
only got away from their infuriated 
compatriots, ignominiously, by back- 
doors. It was made the subject of a 
childish boast by the Dublin Govern- 
ment, that avowed rebels should have 
required and received the aid of the 
queen’s troops against their brother- 
Repealers ; and when the news ar- 
rived in England, Lord John Russell 
smirked and Sir Charles Wood 
strutted more than ever. The news 
came so soon after the special-con- 
stable victory, that ridicule had not 
had time to operate. The press sang 
pe@ans upon it; the House of Com- 
mons laughed, as it always does now- 
adays at a crisis; and the Whigs 
were so elated at the event as to feel 
in them a renewal of that hereditar 
mission to govern England which 
had just been confirmed to them by 
the valour of their special constables. 
The Irish question was settled for 
ever. No concession; no just go- 
vernment; above all, no repeal. The 
Government were on the high tide 
of fortune, and there they were to 
sail triumphant for ever ! 

A few eae brought the solution 
of this otherwise unaccountable pro- 
blem. Mitchel, in his wild and 
sanguinary diatribes, had cast some 
reflections on the memory of Daniel 
O'Connell, which a Catholic priest of 
Limerick used to inflame the popu- 
lace against him. ‘The injuries re- 
ceived by Mr. O’Brien were intended 
for another ; and when that gentle- 
man discovered the state of the case, 
he withdrew a resignation of the re- 
presentation of Limerick county, 
which, on the hasty impulse of 
wounded feeling, he had ordered to 
be published. ‘The immediate result 
of this supposed schism between the 
old and new sections of Repealers 
was, that the former immediately 
offered to sink all differences for the 
sake of united action. 

Events soon followed of far more 
import than this accidental and in- 
gee quarrel. The small band 
of daring men who, under the 

idance of Mitchel, were defyin 
the English Government in Ireland, 
and striving to inflame the national 
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passions for its overthrow, had gone 
on accumulating insolent sedition and 
open treason. Although at that time 
held to bail under prosecution by the 
Government, they were not deterred 
from their course even by the rapid 
success of the Bill introduced by the 
Government to make their proceed- 
ings felony, and to facilitate punish- 
ment. 

At length the time for their trial 
arrived. After the usual petty squab- 
blings about packing juries, and 
other matters, all further pretext for 
delay was at last disposed of; and 
Mr. O’Brien, the first of those in- 
dicted, was arraigned for sedition. 
The trial was attended with all those 
theatrical manifestations of popular 
feeling which have been customary 
in Ireland, and which are, probably, 
intended to intimidate the court and 
the jury, in whom, where politics 
are involved, the Irish public have 
no confidence. On this occasion these 
manifestations assumed a more dan- 
gerousshapethanever. Bodiesofmen, 
to the number of many hundreds, 
marched in military array to the 
court, cheering Mitchel,—who, mean- 
while, was in Newgate under the new 
Felony Act,—as they passed by the 
way ; and these manifestations were 
renewed in a still more formidable 
way by night. They amounted to 
an open defiance of the Government, 
which, however, was prepared with 
a powerful military force, in the 
event of any thing beyond mere bra- 
vado being attempted. Within the 
court of law another singular scene 
was enacted. Mr. Butt, the queen's 
counsel, who was formerly an ac- 
knowledged champion of Protestant- 
ism in Dublin, and the regular op- 
ponent of O'Connell, undertook from 
choice the defence of Mr. O’Brien; 
not merely because he is a distin- 
_ advocate, but also because 
ne had become, by conviction, a Re- 
pealer. His speech, therefore, was 
not more a legal arguinent on behalf 
of his client, than a poli‘ical harangue 
in favour of Repeal. Unseemly_in- 
terruptions of applause from the 
crowded court disturbed the gravity 
of justice; and the presiding judge 
had to commit an unruly and enthu- 
siastic spectator for contempt be- 
fore he could make the due decenc 
of the court of justice respected. 
The result was, that two of the 
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jury resolutely refused to give a 
verdict against Mr. O’Brien. A simi- 
lar result attended the trial of Mr. 
Meagher ; in his case, justice being 
defeated by the pre-determined ob- 
stinacy of a single juror. These 
defeats—the one following the other 
so quickly—gave a sinister triumph 
to the rebellious party, while they 
equally damaged the prestige of the 
Government and the law. The 

created an embarrassing dilemma. If 
the Government could not succeed 
in obtaining convictions against these 
disturbers of the public peace, they 
must resolve either to adopt mea- 
sures of an extreme character—sus- 
pending constitutional rights on the 
ground that they had been abused 
—or they must at once come for- 
ward and grant some, at least, of the 
demands of the Irish people. Public 
opinion in England, though disgusted 
at the shameless conduct of the jury, 
yet shrank from establishing any 
precedent of an unconstitutional ten- 
dency ; and a strange feeling gained 
ground that, after all, upon a balance 
of profit and loss, it would be better 
for England to turn Ireland adrift. 
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There yet remained, however, a 
chance for the Government to re- 
assert the dignity of the offended 
laws. The leader of the two ac- 
uitted persons, the arch-rebel Mit- 
chel, had been arrested, as we have 
said, under the new Felony Act, 
and his trial had yet to come. 

Its result was different from that 
of the others. A jury, admitted to 
have been packed, found a verdict of 
guilty, as, indeed, they could scarcely 
avoid doing. The court sentenced 
the prisoner to fourteen years trans- 
portation ; and in order to remove 
him from the influence of popular 
sympathy, which was strongly mani- 
fested during his trial, he was imme- 
diately taken off to Cork harbour. 
Mitchel conducted himself with great 
composure and dignity. This tri- 
umph of the law was necessary in 
order to maintain its dignity; but 
the Government will utterly mistake 
the state of public opinion, not in 
Ireland only, but in England also, 
if they are not prepared to follow it 
up by some very comprehensive 
measure. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE: COUNTER-REVOLUTION : CON- 
SOLIDATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
The events in France, during the 

past month, have been of an extra- 
ordinary interest. When we last 
wrote, the elections for the new Na- 
tional Assembly had not yet been 
completed. The eyes of Europe 
were concentrated on the result. It 
might be said, that the destinies of 
mankind depended, in a great mea- 
sure, on the issue. The power of 
France, as a nation, from the mili- 
tary character of her people, is so 
great as to render it impossible for 
the rest of the world to disregard 
the constitution of her Government. 
Accordingly, the deepest interest was 
felt in the constitution of this new 
legislative body which was to express 
the will of France, manifested by the 
whole population exercising the right 
of universal suffrage. 

It was soon apparent that the new 
Assembly, although ostensibly de- 
voted to the experiment of a repub- 
cele ae and, compara- 

vely speaking, conservative in its 
tendencies. 


The Assembly having verified its 
powers and organised its authority, 
proceeded to consider the question 
who should replace the Provisional 
Government. It was observable, 
from the first, that a decided differ- 
ence would arise in the Chamber be- 
tween the respective parties of La- 
martine and Ledru Rollin. It was 
first proposed that the Executive 
Government should be elected 
directly by the Assembly. The ma- 
jority of the Assembly being, to all 
appearance, opposed to the ultra- 
Republican or anarchical party. The 
object, and probably the result, must 
have been the entire exclusion from 
the new Executive Government of 
the most obnoxious members of the 
Provisional Government. This vic- 
tory, although it might, for a time, 
have served the cause of order, would 
have established a most dangerous 

recedent. A Government liable to 
dissolved by the tumultuary vote 

of a chamber composed of more than 
nine hundred persons, could not have 
retained its due moral weight in the 
country. Lamartine adopted the 
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wiser course, and his influence helped 
to turn the scale in favour of an 
Executive Committee, by whom the 
new Government should be nomi- 
nated. Lamartine’s policy, although 
at first it weakened his influence in 
the Chamber, was dictated by his 
usual foresight and sagacity. How- 
ever little he approves of the vio- 
lence of some of his late colleagues, 
he is conscious that it is better to 
neutralise their influence by amalga- 
mating them with others, than to 
drive them, by total exclusion, to 
resort to more dangerous courses, 
rotected by the prestige of their 
ormer position. The spirit of La- 
martine appears to have animated 
the Assembly in their different ap- 
pointments. That remarkable man, 
already nominated to power by an 
unparalleled number of free votes, is 
prudent enough to prefer the sub- 
stance of power to the transient 
glory derivable from the possession 
of supreme authority. He is content 
to see other men filling the chief 
offices of state, so that he can ani- 
mate them and direct them by his 
counsels. So long as he continues at 
the head of affairs, there is some 
guarantee that France will be ruled 
on principles as nearly those which 
would be approved by the rest of 
mankind, as is consistent with the 
actual state of that country. 

The 15th of May witnessed a 
scene in Paris which threatened to 
overthrow, by one coup, the newly- 
formed and ill-cemented Republican 
legislature. The Assembly, it should 
be said, had met under the shadow 
of the revolutionary clubs of Paris— 
assemblages of men, desperate alike 
in their position and prospects, and 
whose only field of action could be 
open to them by anarchy. These clubs 
had calculated that if the Assembly 
were empowered directly to nominate 
the ministry, they would, at any 
convenient time, be able to overawe 
the Assembly and obtain possession 
of power. But when it became ap- 
parent that things were to be con- 
ducted in a spirit of moderation, and 
that absolute power would not be 
obtainable, except after a process of 
filtration of the popular will, these 
clubbists, of whom Blanqui and 
Barbés, the colonel of the 12th 
legion of the National Guard, are the 
ostensible leaders, became exaspe- 
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rated, and determined to resort to 
the ultima ratio alike of monarchs 
and mobs. It was known some days 
before that the Anarchists and Com- 
munists combined were preparing to 
make a demonstration in the Cham- 
ber in favour of Poland. M. de 
Girardin, who, next to Lamartine, 
appears best to understand the situ- 
ation of affairs in France, had pre- 
dicted in his newspaper that the 
demonstration on the Monday would 
be of the most formidable character ; 
but even he, we apprehend, was not 
prepared for so desperate and daring 
a movement as that which followed. 
Excepting that it was not disgraced 
by bloodshed, or the lowest ruffian- 
ism, it certainly was quite as bad as 
any of those demonstrations by which 
the Legislative Assembly was over- 
awed by the mob under the old 
Revolution. The insurgents assem- 
bled on the 15th in the Place de la 
Bastile. It is said, that as they 
marched to the Chamber their ranks 
increased to forty thousand men. But 
we must allow for exaggeration. The 
pretext for the assemblage was, that 
they should demand of the Assembly 
to act by arms in favour of Poland. 
But subsequent disclosures prove 
iat it was a well-contrived and 
widely-extended conspiracy to over- 
turn the Government, and establish 
a new reign of terror, of which the 
object, however, would be, not the 
lives, but the property of the public. 

It is amusing enough to find a 
Government, itself not three months 
old, and which constituted itself by 
the most audacious of revolutions, 
complaining of treachery on the part 
of employés of the nation desirous of 
establishing another government by 
a proceeding still more audacious. 
But right must somewhere be recog- 
nised ; and a Government exhibiting 
moderation and prudence, derives its 
authority from the necessity of pre- 
serving the public welfare. In this 
point of view alone can M. Lamar- 
tine, and those who are with him, 
assume the power of punishing the 
rebels of the hour. ft seems that 
treachery was brought to the aid of 
this movement. The force of the 
National Guard of Paris has been 
proved to be strong enough, from 
time to time, to repress disorder ; and 
even this attempt on the 15th of 
May would have been instantly put 
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down if the National Guard had 
been allowed fair play. But General 
Courtais, the commander of the Na- 
tional Guard, was in the plot, and he 
had given orders that the advance of 
the mob on the Chamber of Deputies 
should not be impeded. Under such 
circumstances it is not surprising 
that the Assembly should have been 
surprised in the midst of its debates, 
and that the intruders should by 
force have succeeded, for a time, in 
getting the upper hand. Imagine a 
movement of physical-force Chartists, 
secretly organised, marching sud- 
denly on the House of Commons 
with arms in their hands. The two 
policemen, and the tall Irish porter 
who hands the members out of their 
cabs, would scarcely be a force suffi- 
cient to obstruct the intruders, and 
under such circumstances a paper 
revolution of an hour might be ac- 
complished without much difficulty. 
The affair in the Assembly was very 
serious. There was no disgraceful 


violence, or any attempt personally 
to injure the deputies; but the tri- 
bunes and the hall itself were occu- 
08 by a mob of blouses, whose 


eaders proclaimed the dissolution of 

the Assembly. In the mean time, 
or, rather, immediately after, the 
chief conspirators had proceeded to 
the Hotel de Ville, where they pro- 
claimed a new Provisional Govern- 
ment, including Barbés, Albert, and 
other leaders of the anarchical party. 
A man named Sobrier, who has 
scandalised Paris during the last few 
weeks by establishing a small mili- 
tary despotism at the head of one 
hundred armed ruffians, was named 
Minister of the Interior, and actually 
had the audacity to attempt to seize 
upon the bureau. 

Thus far this impudent plot had 
succeeded to admiration. ‘The As- 
sembly, unarmed and undefended, 
were for the time at the mercy of 
the mob, whose character was suffi- 
ciently shewn by the fact, that the 
first act of their usurped authority 
was to decree the levying of forty 
millions sterling from the rich, for 
the benefit of the poor. Of course, 
if there were any vitality or strength 
in the existing state of things in 
France, such an outrage could not 
last long. But if the self-constituted 
Provisional Government could have 
had time to seize on the reins, it is 
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impossible to say what power there 
might have been in the name of an 
authority. A reaction, however, 
took place almost immediately. A 
force of National Guards and the 
Garde Mobile combined was formed 
by the Minister of Finance, who is 
also chief of battalion. This body of 
men very soon ejected the mob from 
the Assembly, and something like 
order was restored. Contempora- 
neously, another body of National 
Guards proceeded to the Hotel de 
Ville, and seized upon the chief 
conspirators. As for Sobrier, when 
he got to the Ministry of the In- 
terior, to take possession of his new 
offiee, he was arrested, and his band 
of ruffians discharged. Barbés and 
the other leading conspirators were 
conveyed to prison. 

The next consideration was, how 
far Louis Blanc, Ledru Rollin, and 
other members of the Provisional 
Government, had been implicated in 
this plot. The circumstances already 
proved exhibit a case of strong sus- 
picion. But in periods of revolution, 
unless the conflicting parties are in- 
flamed by sanguinary passions, there 
is an indisposition to convict leaders 
of mere constructive treason, because 
no one knows whose turn it may be 
next. 

One good result comes from this 
event. It is admitted that an unsuc- 
cessful rebellion strengthens the au- 
thority it was intended to subvert. 
This rule operates in a greater degree 
where the Government rests chiefly 
on opinion. M. de Lamartine was 
perfectly right when, at the next 
meeting of the Assembly, he said it 
was better that the attempt at revo- 
lution should have been made. The 
immediate effect has been to consoli- 
date the authority and the power of 
the Government, and to shew the 
foresight of Lamartine, who, instead 
of excluding his democratic colleagues, 
preferred to associate them with him- 
self in the cause of order. Other- 
wise, it isquite possible that they might 
have found themselves at the head 
of a successful rebellion. The dis- 
sensions between the two parties in 
the Government, which commenced 
almost with the Revolution itself, 
are, for the present, healed, and 
the Government has now the 
strength derived from internal union, 
in addition to the support it receives 
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from without. The Assembly im- 
mediately proceeded to decree vigor- 
ous measures against the clubs, which 
the executive put in force. In fact, 
every element of revolt is for the 
present confined. Notwithstanding 
an earnest protest from the Duc 
d’Aumale and the Prince de Join- 
ville, and a petition to be allowed to 
serve their country, the Assembly 
has since passed a law decreeing the 
perpetual banishment from the ter- 
ritory of France of the members of 
the Orleans family. Amidst all 
these disturbances the Assembly has 
also turned its attention to the fram- 
ing of a new constitution for France. 

The measure by which the Go- 
vernment resume possession of the 
railroads of France has excited ge- 
neral condemnation in this country. 
The only attempt made to defend it 
is that it is a measure of necessity, 
called for, to a great degree, by the 
companies themselves. Another mea- 
sure, adopted towards the close of 
the month, has given more satisfac- 
tiou. The number of workmen em- 
ployed and paid by the State has 
gone on increasing to an alarming 
extent. There were 115,000 men 
in Paris paid wages per diem, who 
were, in fact, state paupers. To 
remedy this evil the Government 
propose to undertake profitable na- 
tional works, such as roads and canals. 
As these undertakings are much 
wanted in France, some good will 
result from the Revolution in this 


respect. 


SPAIN: ENGLISH DICTATION AND 
SPANISH INGRATITUDE. 


Spanish affairs are also assuming 
interest, after a period of torpor. 
When the French Revolution broke 
out, the vigorous measures adopted 
by Narvaez to preserve intact the 

ne of his sovereign, rather 
excited approval than otherwise 
amongst thinking men in all coun- 
tries. As England had, with a strong 
hand, put down threatened anarchy, 
so it seeemed that the rulers of Spain 
were determined that that country 
should remain an exception, of a 
firm government amidst the univer- 
sal distraction of Europe. But this 
favourable opinion became changed 
when it was seen that Narvaez was 
pushing his victory too far—that he 
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was making the welfare of the coun- 
try the stalking-horse of faction, and 
with the savage vindictiveness of the 
modern Spanish character, seeking 
only the destruction of his personal 
or political enemies. It seemed na- 
tural that an outbreak of some sort 
should follow such proceedings, and 
that anarchy might be produced by 
the very means taken to prevent it. 
The proceedings of the Government 
were most arbitrary and tyrannical. 
All the leaders of the party hostile 
to the Government were accused of 
conspiracy,and many ofthem arrested. 
Some have been transported, others 
have escaped. Espartero, who was 
so recently recalled to Spain under 
such triumphant circumstances, and 
was offered the important post of 
English Ambassador, became a fugi- 
tive hiding in the mountains. An in- 
surrection took place at Seville which 
speedily assumed a formidable cha- 
racter. 

Under these circumstances, our 
Ambassador at Madrid received in- 
structions from Lord Palmerston to 
warn the Spanish Government of 
the dangerous courses upon which 
they were entering. The original 
despatch of Lord Palmerston was 
certainly couched in strong lan- 
guage, and was extremely dictatorial 
intone. ‘This, however, has been the 
course pursued by this country, both 
in Spain and Portugal, formany years 

ast. Any reader of the Duke of 

Vellington’s despatches will com- 
prehend that you cannot deal with a 
Spaniard or a Portuguese as you 
would deal with the native of al- 
most any other country. Lord Pal- 
merston appears to have conceived 
that the services rendered by Eng- 
land in establishing and supporting 
the throne of Isabella, entitled him 
to feel more than ordinarily aggrieved 
when he saw the constitution for 
which we had fought and paid so 
much ruthlessly and needlessly vio- 
lated. The Spanish Government, on 
the other hand, appear to have 
thought that the best mode of re- 
paying favours received was by in- 
solence, misrepresentation, and ingra- 
titude. This mode of wiping out a 
debt is by no means new to the Pen- 
insula. 

Sir H. Bulwer appears not merely 
to have been actuated by the feelings 
ascribed to Lord Palmerston, but 
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also to have felt strongly on his own 
account, in consequence of the shabby 
trickery to which he was subjected 
in the affair of the Spanish marriages. 
He, therefore, required no spurring 
to induce him to administer a rebuke 
to his opponents. He certainly did 
not abate one iota of what he was 
charged to convey, and he was quite 
as dictatorial as Lord Palmerston 
himself. The Duke of Sotomayor, 
a worthy representative of the Spa- 
nish character, chose to forget that 
his royal mistress had been placed 
on the throne by England, and that 
England, being a sort of political 
guardian of Spanish freedom, had a 
right to use a little admonition. His 
reply might have been written by a 
man utterly ignorant of the recent 
aaeery of Spain, as he coolly 
enough put the proposition—‘ How 
would the Queen of England like 
the Spanish Ambassador in London 
to lecture her for having put down 
the Chartists?’ The impertinence and 


inflated arrogance of this bombastic- 


note should rather have provoked 
contempt than anger; and this 


might, perhaps, have been the case, 
had 


not the Duke of Sotomayor 
added the insult of returning Sir H. 
Bulwer’s communication. Further 
angry correspondence ensued, and 
the result was, that the English Am- 
bassador was ordered to quit Madrid 
in forty-eight hours, a Spanish 
nobleman being sent to London to 
explain the case of the Spanish Go- 
vernment. Sir H. Bulwer himself 
arrived in London almost as soon as 
the news of his departure from Ma- 
drid. The arms of the English em- 
bassy are taken down from the resi- 
dence, and there is only an attaché 
of the legation there to attend to 
any minor matters affecting British 
subjects. 
: NORTHERN ITALY. 
No very material change has taken 
aod in the position of affairs in 
orthern Italy. A battle has been 
fought under the walls of Verona, 
in which, though the Austrians suf- 
fered considerably, still the troops of 
Piedmont met with a check. An- 
other battle was fought between the 
Pope’s troops and the Italian volun- 
teers and the Austrians, in which 
the latter were defeated. But these 
events do not materially affect the 
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relative position of the parties. Pub- 
lic feeling in Italy still runs very 
strong against the Austrians. The 
Pope, to whom the whole movement 
is owing, has been very nearly de- 
posed by his own ple, and forced 
to declare war against Austria. The 
court of Naples had also, early in 
the last month, agreed to furnish 
14,000 men to aid in the Italian eru- 
sade against Austrian dominion in 
Italy; and it was further promised 
that the Neapolitan squadron should 
go to the aid of Venice. Recent 
events in Naples, however, unless 
they result in a change of govern- 
ment, will, in all probability, induce 
the king to break his promise. On 
the other hand, the Provisional Go- 
vernment of Milan have made ar- 
rangements to take the sense of the 
whole people of Lombardy, as to 
whether that country shall be added 
to the dominions of Charles Albert. 
If the return on the registers should 
be in the affirmative, Austria would, 
in all probability, be compelled to 
yield; and then Venice would be- 
come the battle-ground between her 
and Italy. The result of the present 
state of affairs in Italy cannot at 
present be calculated with any data 
of probability. 


SOUTHERN ITALY : COUNTER-MOVE- 
MENT AT NAPLES. 


The struggle between the King of 
Naples and his subjects has been one 
of the most interesting fruits of the 
revolutionary movement. After the 
Sicilians had achieved their inde- 
pendence, it seemed but natural that 
the people of Naples should have 
their fair share of freedom. After a 
long contest, and much word-breaking 
by the king, it was agreed that there 
should be a constitution. But the 
exact terms of the constitution were 
left to be afterwards agreed upon. 
A collision between the king and the 
deputies of the people took place on 
the 14th. It was necessary that the 
deputies should swear to the consti- 
tution granted on the 29th January. 
They were ready to do so, but wished 
to reserve to the Chamber the right 
of making modifications. The king 
insisted on the oath without quali- 
fication, and as repeated applications 
failed to make him retract, barricades 
were set up by the National Guard and 
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the le. The Swiss troops rallied 
al tthe king; but he’ useibel 
before the attitude of his people. 
After having tried to induce them to 
abandon their barricades, on the pro- 
mise that he would give way,—a pro- 
mise which his people well knew he 
would not keep,—some say he was 
on the point of issuing the decree 
which would have settled the affair, 
when, as in so many similar instances, 
a random shot brought on a conflict. 
The force on the popular side was in- 
adequate, and the conduct of the 
Swiss troops of the king was so stead- 
fast, that they gained the upper hand, 
and a frightful carnage ensued. The 
accounts of the affair are as yet so 
conflicting, that it is not possible to 
ascertain the exact facts. But if the 
assertion be true, that the king gave 
up the city of Naples to be pillaged 
by the Lazzaroni, and that scenes en- 
sued almost without precedent for 
atrocity, in which every conceivable 
crime was committed, then, whether 
the counter-revolution at Naples be 
immediately successful or not, an im- 
ulse will have been given to that 
atred of royalty which has become 
so general throughout the continent 
of Europe that no wisdom, no self-sa- 
crifice,on the part of other monarchs, 
taught as they have been by ex- 
rience, can withstand. Let us 
ope, for the honour of human na- 
ture, that this statement, though con- 
fidently made, and apparently on au- 
thority, is untrue. The king has 
profited by his unexpected success, 
which he will, in all probability, push 
to —— extremes, in accordance 
with his past conduct. He has pub- 
lished a proclamation disbanding the 
National Guard; and should he me- 
ditate a restoration of the old order 
of things, there will be but the depu- 
ties, unsupported by an armed force, 
between him and his people. 


GERMANY. 


The events in Germany during the 
past month, although interesting, do 
not very materially alter the political 
situation. The contest between the 
Prussians and the Danes is not 
brought to an issue ; but the media- 
tion of England has been accepted. 
We are much interested in having 
the matter speedily settled, because 
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the Danes have been compelled to 
make use of their naval power to 
blockade all the harbours, ports, and 
coasts ofthe enemy. Such a state of 
things must, of course, be more or 
less injurious to our trade. 

The German parliament have met 
at Frankfort ; but, up to the present 
time, no important measures have 
been adopted. As we have already 
observed, the on of certain 
portions of central Europe to be dic- 
tated to by the Germans, bids fair to 
render their proceedings useless. The 
new Prussian parliament was opened 
7 the king, in person, on the 22d 
ult. His majesty’s speech shews him 
full of confidence, and still possessed 
with the idea of a German unity. 
The struggle in Posen between the 
Poles and the Prussians has con- 
tinued. ‘The accounts received from 
that part of Europe through the 
German press are so conflicting, and 
generally so false, as to make it in- 
discreet to hazard at present a state- 
ment on the subject. 

At Vienna remarkable events have 
occurred. For some time past the 
mob has ruled, dictating political 
changes to the government and the 
emperor. Towards the close of the 
last month, a dispute having taken 
place as to a question connected with 
the new constitution, the students 
and the mob were about to proceed, 
as usual ; when the city was startled 
by the intelligence that the emperor 
had stolen away with his family, 
avowedly to go to Innspruck. This 
created a profound sensation, and it 
is said produced a strong reaction of 
feeling amongst the people. There 
are evidences, too, of a disposition in 
the provinces to resist the domina- 
tion of the present rulers of affairs in 
the capital. The Austrians certainly 
appear to have been advancing some- 
what too rapidly in their career of 

litical change; and, as all excess 
invariably produces reaction, it is the 
interest of the lovers of order that 
the Emperor of Austria should not 
be placed too entirely at the mercy 
of political theorists or anarchists. 
The transition from the paternal form 
of government to that which the new 
constitution will create, would be too 
sudden for any institutional, or any 
national character, however excellent, 
to bear. 
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